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PART I 



CHAPTER 1 




Ei are Lo sec each other no mote' 

These words were breathed rather than spoken 
in trie dim recess of a window, hidden behind 



ample curtains ; the deep recess in which the window was set 
leaving room enough for two figures standing close together. 
Without was a misty night, whitened rather than lighted by 
a pale moon. 

'Who says so?' 

'Alas! my uncle,' said the white figure, which looked 
misty, like the night, in undisttnguishable whiteness amid the 
darkness round. 

The other figure was less distinguishable still, no more 
than a faint solidity in the atmosphere, but from it came a 
dteper whisper, the low sound of a men's voice— 'Your 
untie ! * it said. 

There was character in the voices enough to throw some 
light upon the speakers, even though they were unseen. The 
woman's had a faint accentuation of feeling, not of anxiety, yet 
half defiance and half appeal. It seemed to announce a fact 
unchangeable, yet look and hope for a contradiction. The 
man's had a tone of acceptance and dismay. The fiat which 
had gone forUi w» more real to him than to her, though she 
was in the position of asserting, and he of opposing it. 

A 
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' Yes,' she said, ' Ronald, my uncle— who has the strings of 
the purse and everything else in his hands—' , „ 

There was a moment's pause, and then he said— How 
does he mean to manage that? 1 

' I am to be sent off to-morrow— it's all settled— and ir 1 
had not contrived to get out to-night, you would never have 

known.' ■■ , , . . . . 

'Bui where? It all depends upon that, he said, with a 

little impatience. 

' To Dalrugas.' she answered with a sigh ; and then— It is 
miles and miles from anywhere— a mow and a lodge, and not 
even a cottage near. Dougal and his wife lire there, and take 
care of the place ; not a soul can come near it — il is the end 
of the world. Oh, Ronald, what shall I do? what shall I do?' 

Once nioie in the passionate distress of the tone there was 
an appeal, and a sort of feverish hope. 

1 Wc must think ; we must think,' he said. 

'What will thinking do? It will not change my uncle's 
heart, nor the distance, nor the dreadful solitude. What does 
he care if it kills aic? — or anybody?' The last words came 
from her with a shriller tone of misery, as if it had become 
too much to bear. 

'Hush, hush, (or Heaven's sake! they will hear you!' he 

said. 

On the other side of the curtain there was a merry crowd 
in full career of a reel, which in those days had not gene out 
of fashion as now. The wild measure of the music, now 
quickening to lightning speed, now dropping to sedater motion, 
with the feci of the dancers keeping time, filled the atmo- 
sphere— a shriek would scarcely lave been heard above that 
mirthful din. 

'Oh, why do you tell me to hush?' cried the girl im- 
petuously. 'Why should I mind who hears? It is not for 
duty or love that I obey him, but only because he has the 
money. Am I caring for his money ? I could get rny own 
living ; it would not want much. Why do 1 let htm do what 
he likes with me?' 

'My darling,' said the man's voice anxiously, 'don't do 
anything rash, for God's sake ! Think o( our future. To 
displease him, to rebel, would spoil everything. I see hope in 
the loneliness, for my part. Be patient, he pattern, and let mc 
work it out.' 
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'Oh, your working out!' she cried. "What good has it 
done? I would cut the kool. It would be strange if wc two 
could not get enough to live upon — or myself, if you arc 
afraid.' 

He soothed her, cominc closer, till ihe dark shadow and 
the while one seemed but one, and murmured caressing words 
in her ears— 'Let us wait till the case is desperate, Lily; it is 
not desperate yd. I see chances in the moor and wilderness. 
He is playing into our hands, if he only knew it. Don't, don't 
epoil everything by your impatience t Leave it to me, and 
you'll see good will come out of it.' 

'I would rather take it into. my own hand3,' she cried. 

' No, dearest, no * I see, I see all sorts of good in it. Go 
quite cheerfully as if you were pleased. No, your own way is 
best — don't let us awake any suspicions — go as ii you were 
breaking your heart.' 

'There will be no feigning in that,' she said; 'I shall be 
breaking my heart.' 

' I'or a moment,' he said. ' " Weeping endureth for a 
night, but joy comet h in the morning."' 

' Don't, Ronald ! 3 Can't bear to hear you quoting Scrip- 
ture.' 

'Why not? I am not the devil, I hope,' he said, with a 
low laugh. 

There was a question in the girl's hoi, impatient heart, and 
then a quick revulsion of feeling. ' I don't know what to do, 
or to think ; I feel as if 1 could not bear it,' she said, the quick 
Liars dropping from her eyes. 

He wiped them tenderly away with the flourish of a while 
handkerchief in the dark. 'Trust to me,' he said soothingly. 
'Be sure it is for our good, this. Listen, they are railing lor 
you, Lily.' 

' Oh. what do I care ? How can I go among them all, and 
dance as if I were as gay as die rest, vhen my heart is 
broken?' 

' Not so badly broken Um that it will mend,' he whispered 
as with a clever, swift movement he put aside the curtain, and 
led her through. He was so clever : where any other nun 
would have been lost in perplexity, or even despair, Ronald 
Lumsden always saw a way through. He was never at a 
loss for an expedient: even that way of getting back to the 
room out of the shadow of the curtains no one could hive 
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[Mrformed so easily, so naturally as he did. He met and 
entered into the procession of dancers going out of the room 
after ihc exertions of that reel, as if he and his partner formed 
part of it, and had been dancing too. People did not 'sit 
out' in those days, and Ronald was famous for his skill in 
the national dance. Nobody doubted ihnt he had been ex- 
erting hirmelf with the rest. Lily was half English — that is, 
she had been sent to England lor pan of her education, and 
so far as reels were concerned, had lost some of her native 
skill, and was not so clever. She was not, indeed, supposed 
10 be clever at all, though very nice, and pretty enough, and 
an heiress— at least she was likely to be an heiress, if she 
continued to please her uncle, who was not an easy man 

io please, and exacted absolute obedience. There were people 
who shook their heads over her chances, declaring that flesh 
and blood could not stand Sir Robert Ramsay's moods : but 
up to this time, Lily had been more or less successful, and 
(he slake being so great, she liad, people said, 'every en- 
couragement to persevere.' 

But Lily wa! hy nn means so sirong as her loi-er, who 
joined the throng as if he had formed part of it, with a perfect 
air of enjoyment and light-hcanedness. Lily could not look 
nappy. It may ue said that in his repeated assurance that all 
would be right, and mat he would find a way out of it, she 
ought to hive uken comfort, feeling in lliat a pledge of his 
fidelity and steadiness to his love. But there was something 
in this readiness of resource which discouraged, she could not 
have told why, instead of making her happy. It would have 
been so much simpler, so much more satisfactory, lo have 
Riven up all thoughts of Sir Robert's money, and trusted to 
I'rovidcncc and their own exertions to bring them through. 
Lily felt that she could mate any sacrifice, live upon nothing, 
live anywhere, work her fingers to the bone, only to be inde- 
pendent, to be free of the bondage of the uncle, and the con- 
sciousness that it was not for love, but for his money, that she 
had to accept all his caprices, and yield him obedience. If 
Ronald would but hare yielded, if lie would have been impru- 
dent as so many young men were, how thankful she would 
have been ! She would hive been content with the pooicst 
living anywhere, to be free, to be with him, whom she loved. 
She would have undertaken the conduct of their little menage 
herself, without even thinking of servants— she would have 
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cooked for him, cleaned the house fcr him, shrunk from no- 
thing. But that, alas ! was not Ronald's way of looking at the 
matter. He believed in keeping up appearances, in being 
rich at almost any cost, and, at best, in looking rich if he were 
not really so ; and, above all and beyond all, in keeping well 
w;th the uncle and retaining the fortune. He could not 
have any doubt throwfi on the necessity of that. He was con- 
fident of his own powers of cheating the uncle, and managing 
so that Lily should have all she wanted in spite of him, by 
throwing dust in his eyes. But Lily's soul molted against 
throwing dust in anyone's eyes. This was the great differ- 
ence between them. I do not say that there was any great 
sin in circumventing a harsh old man, who never paused to 
think what he was doing, or admitted a question as to whether 
he was or was not absolutely in the right. He was one of die 
men who always know themselves to be absolutely right ; 
thcrefocc he was, as m3y be said, (air game. But Lily 
did not like it. She would have liked a lover who said— 
1 Never mind, we shall be happy vithout him and his fortune.' 
She had tried everything she knew to bring young Lumsdon 
to this point. But she was not able to do so J his opinion 
was that everything must be done to preserve the fortune, and 
that, however hard it might be, there was nothing so hard but 
that it must be accomplished somehow to humour old Sir 
Robert, to prevent him from cutting his niece out of his will. 
Wat not this right ? Wai it not prudent, wise, the best thing ? 
If he, an advocate without a fee, a briefless barrister, living as 
best he could on chance windfalls and bits of legal work, had 
been as bold as she desired, and carried her on* from the 
house in Moray Place to some garret of his own up among 
the roofs, would not everybody have said that lie had taken 
advantage of her youth and inexperience, and deprived her of 
the comforts and luxuries &he was used to? Thai Lily 
cared nothing for thoie luxuries, and that she was of the 
mettle to adapt herself to any circumstances, so long as she 
had somebody to love and who loved her, was not a thing 
to reckon with public opinion about; and, indeed, Ronald 
Lumsden would have thought himself quite unjustified in 
reckoning with it at ail. To tell the truth, he had no desire 
on his own part to give up sach modest luxuries for himself as 

were to be had. 

The day of clubs was not yet, at least in Edinburgh, to 
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make life easy for young men ; bu! yet lo gel along, as he was 
doing precariously, was easier for one than it would be for 
two. Even Lily, all hoi for sacrifice, and foi ministering with 
her own hands to all the needs of life, had never contemplated 
the idea of doing without Robins, her maid, who had been 
with he: so many years that it was impossible for euher of them 
to realise what life would be if they were separated. Even if 
a Ufc of poverty should be ueccaaaiy, Robina was included as a 
matter of course. How it might be that Lily should requite 
10 scrub, and clean, rind cook with her own hands, while she was 
attended by a lady's maid, was a thing she had never reasoned 
out. You may think that a lady's maid would probably be of 
less use than her mistress, had such service been necessary; 
but this was not Robina's case, who was a very capable person 
all round, and prided herself on being able to ' turn her hnnd ' 
to anything. But then a runaway match was the last thing 
that was in Lumscen's ihoujjlus. 

It was a dance which everybody enjoyed that Averting, in 
the big. old-fashioned rooms in George Square. George 
Square has fallen out of knowledge in all the expansions of 
new Edinburgh, the Edinburgh that lies on the other side of 
the valley, and dates no farther back than last century. It alio 
is of last century, but earlier than the Moray Places and Cres- 
cents ; far earlier than the last developments, the Belgravia 
of the town. There Sir Walter once lived in, I think, his 
father's house ; and these substantial, ample, homely houses 
were the first outlet uf the wcll-lo-du, the upper classes of 
Edinburgh, out of the closes and high up apartments, ap- 
proached through the atrocities of a common stair, in which 
so refined and luxurious a sybarite as Lawyer Pleydell still 
lived in Sir Walter's own time. These mansions are severely 
plain outside ; • undemonstrative,' as Scotch pride arrogantly 
declares itself to be, aping humility with a pretence to which 
I, for one, feel disposed to alio* no tjuanci ; hut they are 
large and pleasant inside, and the big square rooms the very 
thing to dance in or feast in. They were full of a happy 
ciowd, bright in colour and lively in movement, with a 
larger share of golden hair and rosy cheeks than is to be 
seen in most assemblies, and, perhaps, a greater freedom of 
laughter and talk than would have been appropriate to a 
solemn ball in oiher localities. For Edinburgh was not so 
large then as now, and they all knew each other, and called 
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each other by their Christian names — lx>y and girl alike — with 
a general sense of fraternity modified by almost as many love 
aflairs as there were pairs of boys and girls present. There 
were mothers and aunts all round the wide walls, but this did 
not subdue the hilarity of the young ones, who knew each other's 
mothers and aunts almcst as well as they knew their own, and 
counted upon their indulgence. Lily Ramsay was almost the 
only girl who had nobody of her own to turn to ; but this only 
made her the more protected and surrounded, everybody 
feeling that the motherless girl had a special claim. They 
were by no means angels, these old-fashioned Edinburgh folk ; 
sharper tongues could not be than were to bo found among 
them, or more wicked wits, but there was a great deal of kind- 
ness under the terrible turbans which crowned the heads of 
the elder ladies and the scarves which fell from their baie 
shoulders, and they all knew everyone, and everyone's father 
and moiher for generations back. Their dress was queer, or 
rather 1 should have said it was queer before the present 
revival of the early Victorian or late Georgian style began. 
They wore puffed-out sleeves, with small feather pillows in 
them to keep them inflated; they had bare shoulders and 
rirglets; they had scarves of lace or silk, carefully disposed 
so as not to cover anything, but considered very classical 
and graceful, drawn in over the elbows, by people who knew 
how to wear them, making manifest the slender waist (or often 
the outlines of a waist which had ceased to be slender) behind. 
And they had, as has been said, a dreadful particular, which it is 
to be hoped the blind fury of fashion will not bring up again — 
turbans upon their heads. Turbans such as no Indian or 
Bedouin ever wore, of all colours and every kind of savage 
decoration, such as may be seen in pictures of thai alarming age. 

When young Lumsden left his Lily, it was in the midst of 
a group of girls, collected together in the interval between 
two dances, lamenting that the programme was nearly ex- 
hausted, and that mamma had made a point of not staying 
later than three o'clock. ' Because it disturbs papa ! ' said one 
of them indignantly, 'though we all know he would go on 
snoring if the Castle rock were to fall I ' They all said papa 

and mamma in those days. 

' But mamma says there are so many parties going,' 

said another; 'a ball for almost every night next week; 

and what are we to do for dresses? tarlatans in rags with two, 
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and even a silk slip a shameful to look at at the end of a 
week.' 

1 Lily has nothing to do but to get another whenever she 
wants it/ said Jeanie Scott. 

1 And throw away the old ones, she's such a grand lady,' 
said Maggie Lauder. 

'Hold all your tongues,' said Bella Rutherford, 'it does 
licr this good, that ahe thinks less about it than any of us.' 

'She has other things to think of,' cried another; and 
there was a laugh and a general chorus, ' So have we all.' ' But, 
Lily ! is Sir Robert as dour as ever?' one of the tosy creatures 
cried. 

'1 don't think I am going to any more uf your balls,' said 
Lily; 'I'm tired of dancing. We just dance, dance, and think 
of nothing else.' 

'What else should we think about at our age?' said Mary 
Bell, opening wide a pair of round blue eyes. 

' We'll have plenty of other things to think about, mamma 
says, aid that soon enough,' said Alison Murray, who was just 
going to be married, with a sigh. 'But there's the music 
striking up again, and who's my partner? for I'm sure 1 don't 
remember whether its Alirk Scott, cc Johnnie Beaton n, or 
Bob Murray. Oh! is it you, Bob?* she said, with relief, 
putting her hand upon an outstretched arm. They were 
almost all in a similar perplexity, except, indeed, such as had 
their own special partner waiting Lily was almost glad that 
it was not Ronald but a big young Macgrcgor who led her ofT 
to the top of the room to a sedate quadrille. The waltz 
dieted in those days, but it was still an indulgence, and 
looked upon with but scant favour by the mothers. The 
elder folks were scandalised by the close contact, and even the 
girls liked best that it should be an accepted lover, or, at the 
least, a brother or cousin whose arm encircled their waist. So 
they still preferred dances in which there were 'figures,' and 
took their pleasure occasionally in a riotous 'Lancers' or a 
merry reel, with great relief. Lily was young enough to 
forget herself and her troubles, even in the slow movement of 
the quadrilles, with everybody else round chattering and beam- 
ing and forgetting when it was their turn to dance. But she 
said to herself that it was the UsL Of all these dances of 
which they spoke she would see none. When the others 
gathered, delighted to enjoy themselves, she would be gazing 
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across me dark moor, hearing nothing but the hum of insects 
and the cry of the curlew, or, perhaps, a watchful blackbird in 
the little clump of ireca. Well! for lo-night she would 
forget. 

I need rot ?ay it was Lumsden who saw her to her own 

door on the other side of the square. No one there would 
have been such a spoil-sport as to interfere wi:h his right, 
whatever old Sir Robert might say. They stole out in a lull 
of the leave-taking, when the most of the people were gone, 
and others lingered for just ihis 'one more ' for which the girl> 
pleaded. The misty moonlight filled the square, and made 
all the waiting carriage* loot like ghostly equipages bent upon 
some mystic journey in the middle of the night They paused 
at the corner of the square, where the road led down to the 
pleasant Meadows, all white and indefinite in the mist, spread- 
ing out into the distance. Lumsden would fain have drawn 
her away into a little further discussion, wandering under the 

trees, where they would have met nobody at that hour j but 

Lily was not bold enough to walk in the Vteadaws between 
two and three in the morning. She was willing, however, 
to walk up and down a little on the other side of the square 
before she said good-night. Nobody saw them ihere, except 
some of the coachmen on the boxes, who were too sleepy to 
inind who passed, and Robina, who lad silently opened the 
dcor and was waiting for her mistress. Robina was several 
years older than Lily, and had relinquished all thoughts of a 
sweetheart in her own person. She stood concealing herself 
in the doorway, ready, if any sound should be made within 
which denoted wakefulness on the part of Sir Robert, to snatch 
her young lady even from her lover's arms; and watching, with 
very mingled feelings, the pair half seen — the while figure con- 
genial to the moonlight and the dark one just visible, like a 
prop to a flower. ' Lily's her name and Lily's her nature,' 
said Robina to herself, with a little moisture in her kind eyes ; 
'but oh! is he worthy of her, is he worthy of her?' This was 
too deep a question to be solved by anything but time and 
proof, which are the last things to satisfy the heart. At last 
there was a lingering parting, and Lily stole in, in her white 
wraps, all white from top to toe, into the dart and silent 
house. 



CHAPTER I I 



ILY'S room was faintly illuminated by a couple of 



candles, which, as it was a Urge room with gloomy 



•* — - furniture, made little more than darkness visible, except 
about the table on which they stood, the white cover of which, 
and the dressing-glass that stood upon it, diffused (lie light a 
little. It was not one of those dainty chambers in which our 
Lilys of the present day are housed. One side of the room 
was occupied by a large wardrobe of almost black mahogany, 



of reach of these little lights. The bed was a large four-post 
bed, which once had been hung with those moreen curtains, 
which were the triumph of the had taste of our fathers, and 
had their appropriate accompaniment in black hair-cloth sofas 
and chairs. Lily hed been allowed to substitute for the 
moreen white dimity, which was almost as had, and hung stiff 
as a loard from the \alancc ornamented with bobs of colton 
lasscls. She could not help it if that was the best that could 
be done in her day. Everything, except the bed, was dark, 
and the distance of the large room was black as night, except 
for the relief of an open door into a small dressing-room which 
Robina occupied, and in which a weird lillle dip candle with 
a long wick unsnuffed was burning feebly. Nobody can 
imagine nowadays what ir was to have candles which re- 
quired snuffing, and which, if not attended to, soon began to 
bend and topple over with a small red column of consumed 
wick, in the midst of a biack and smoking crust. A silver 
snuffer tray is quite a pretty article nowadays, and proves 
ihat ita posscasoi had a grandfather ; but then ! The caudles 
on the dressing-table, however, were carefully snuffed, and 
burnt as brightly as was possible for them while Rohina took 
off her young mistress's great white Indian mantle, with its 
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silken embroideries, and undid her little pearl necklace. Lily 
had the milk-white skin of a Scotch girl, and the rose-lints ; 
but she was brown in liair and eyes, as most people are in all 
countries, and had no glow of golden hair about her. She was 
tired rind pale thai night, and the teats were veiy near her 
eyes. 

'Ye've been dancing moTe than ye should; these waltzes 
and new-fangled things are real exhausting' Robina said. 

' 1 have been dancing very little, 1 said Lily ; 1 my heart wai 
too heavy. How can you dance when you have goi your 
sentence in your pocket, and the police coming for you to haul 
you away to the Grassmarket by skreigh of day ?' 

'Hoot, away with ye,' cried Robina, 'what nonsense art 
ye talking? My bonnie dear, ye'll dance many a night yet at 
a' ihe assemblies, and go in on your ain man's airm — ' 

1 It's you that's talking nonsense now. On whose arm? 
Have we not got uur sentence, you and me, to be banished to 
Dalrugas to-morrow, and never to come back— unless — ' 

' Ay, Miss Lily, unless ! — but that's a big word.' 

' It is, perhaps, i big word ; but it cannot touch me, that am 
not of the kind that breaks my word or changes my mind.' 
said Lily, raising her head with a gesture full of pride. 

1 Oh, Miss Lily, my dear ! I ken what the Ramsay s are ! ' 
cried the faithful maid, ' but lliere might be two meanings till 
it,' and she breathed a half sigh over her young mistress's 
head. 

'You think, I know— nnd maybe I once thought too : but 
you may dismiss that from rour mind as I do,' said the girl 
with a shake of the head as if she were shaking something off". 
And then she added, clasping her hards together, 'Oh, if 1 
were strong enough just to sy " 1 am not caring about your 
mcney. I am not afraid to be poor. I can work for my own 
living, and ycu ean give your siller where you please ! " Oh. 

Beenie, that is what I want 10 s-" 1 )' ; ' 

' No, my darlin', no ; yoa must not say that. Oh, you 
must not say chat !' Robina cried. 

'And why? I must not do this or the other, and who are 
you that dares to say so? I am my mother's daughter, as well 
as my father's, and if that's not as good blood, it has a better 
heart. I might go there — they would not refuse me. 

'Without a penny,' said Robina. 'Can you think o% 
Miss Lily? And is that no banishment, too?' 
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Lily rose from her chair, shaking herself free from her 
maid, with her pretty hair all hanging about her shoulders. 
It was pretty hair, though it was brown lite everybody else's, 
full of incipient curl, the crispness yet softness of much life. 
She shook it about her with her rapid movement, bringing out 
.ill the undertones of colour, and its wavy freedom gave an 
additional sparkle to her eyes and animation to her look. 
'Without a pennyl' she cried. 'And who is caring about 
your pennies? — you and the like of you, but not me, Beenie 
—not me ! What do I care for the money, the filthy siller, 
the pound notes, all black with the hands they've come 
through ! Am I minding about the grand dinners thai are 
never done, and the parties, where you never sec those you 
vant to see. and the bills, where — Just a little cottage, a drink 
of milk, and a piece of cake off the girdle, and plenty to do, 
it's that thai would please roe I ' 

'Oh, my bonnie Miss Lily ! ' was all that Beenie said. 

* And when I see,' said the girl, pacing up and down the 
room, her hair swinging about her shoulders, hei white under* 
garments alt afloat about her in the energy of her movements, 
'that— other folk think of that first! Whatever you do, you 
must not riik your fortune. Whatever you have to bear, you 
must not off'--.' : your uncle, for he has the purse strings in his 
hand. Oh, my uncle, my uncle ! It's not,' she cried. ' that I 
wouldn't be fond of him if he would let mc, and care'for what 
he said, and do what lie wanted as far as I was able : but his 
money t I wish -oh, I wish his money— his money— -was all 
at the bottom of the sea ! ' 

' Whist ! whist I ' cried Beenie, with a movement of horror : 
'oh, but that's a dreadful wish. You would, maybe, no like 
it yourself, Miss Lily, for all you think now ; but what would 
auld Sir Robert be without his money? Instead of a grand 
gentleman, as he is, he would just be a miserable auld man. 
Hp eouldna hide it j he would be shooiin' himself or something 
terrible. His fine dinners and his house, and his made dishes 
and his wine that costs as much as would keep twa-three honest 
families ! Oh, ye dinna mean it, ye dinna mean it, Miss Lily ! 
You dinna ken what you are saying ! ye wouidna like it your*!', 
and oh, to think o 1 hint.' 

Lily threw herself down in the big chair, which rose above 
her head with its high back, and brought out all her whiteness 
against its sober cover. She was silenced— obviously by the 
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thought thus suggested of Sir Robert as a poor man, which 
was an absurdity— and perhaps secretly, in that innermost 
seclusion of the heart, which even ics possessor docs not always 
realise, hy a feint chill of wonder whether she would indeed 
and really like to be poor, an she protested she should. It 
was quite true that a drink of milk and a piece of oatcake 
appeared to her as much nourishment as any person of refine- 
ment need care tor. In the novels of her day, which always 
affect the young mind, all the heroines lived upon such fare, 
and were much superior io beef and mutton. Bui there were 
undoubtedly other things — Robina, for instance ; although no 
thought of patting from Robina had ever crossed Lily's mind, 
as a necessary part of poverty. But she was silenced by these 
thoughts She had not indeed ever confessed in so many 
words e\en to Robina, scarcely to herself, that it was Ronald 
who cared for the money, and that it was the want of any 
impulse uii his pari to do without h that carried so keen a pang 
to her heart. Had he cried, ' A fig for the money,' then it 
might have been her pan to temporise md 1* prudent. The 
impetuosity, the recklessness, should not, she felt, be on her 
side. 

It was on the very next day that her decision was to be 
made — and it had not been till all other means had failed that 
Sir Robert had thus put the matter to the touch. lie had 
opposed her in many gentler ways before it came to thai. Sir 
Robert was not a hrute or a tyrant — very far from it. He was 
an old gentleman of fine manners, pluming himself on his suc- 
cesses with the 'other sex,' and treating all women with a 
superfine courtesy, which only one here and there divined to 
conceal contempt Few men — one may say with confidence, 
no elderly man without wife or daughters — has much icapcet 
for women in general. It is curious, it is to some degree re- 
ciprocal, it is of course always suhjeet to personal exceptions; 
yet it is the rule between the two sections of humanity which 
nevertheless have to live in such intimate intercourse with each 
other. In an old bachelor like Sir Robert, and one too who was 
conscious of having imposed upon many women, this prepos- 
session was more strong than among men uf mo>c natural rela- 
tionships. And Lily, who was only his niece, and had not lived 
with him until very lately, had not overcome all prejudices in hit 
mind, as it is sometimes given to a daughter to do. He had 
thought first that lie could easily separate her front the young 
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man who did nol pUni* him, and bestow her, as he hail a right 
10 bestow Ins probable heiress, on whom he pleased. When 
this proved ineffectual, he cursed her obstinacy, but reflected 
that it was a feature in women, and, therefore, nothing to be 
surprised at They were always laken in by fictitious qualities 
— who could knwv it better than he? *nd considered it a glory 
to stick to a suitor unpalatable to their belongings. And then 
he had threatened her with the loss of the fortune which she 
had been brought up to eipecL 'Sec if this fine fellow you 
think io much of will have you without your money,' he said. 
Lily hid never in so many words put Lumsden to the tnal, 
never proposed to him to defy Sir Robert ; but she hid made 
many on attempt to discover hii thoughts, and even to push 
him to this rash solution, and, with an ache at her heart, had 
felt that there was at least a doubt whether the fine fellow 
would think so much of her if she were penniless. She had 
never put it to the test, partly because she dared not, though 
she had not been able to refrain from an occasional burst of 
defiance and hoi entreaty to Sir Robert to keep his money to 
himself. And now she was to decide for herself — to give 
Ronald over for ever, or to give over Edinburgh and the 
society in which she might meet him, and keep her love at ihc 
cost oY martyrdom in her uncle's lonely shooting box on the 
moors. There was, of course, a second alternative — that which 
she hid so often thought of; to refuse unconditionally to 
leave Sir Robert's house, to seek refuge in some cottage, to 
live on milk and oatcake, and provide for herself. If the 
alternative had been to run away with her lover, io be married 
to him in humility and poverty, to keep his house and cook 
his dinners, and iron his linen, Lily would not have hesitated 
for a moment. But he had not asked her to do this — had not 
drcami of it, it accmcd ; and to run away alone and work for 
herself would be, Lily felt, to expose him to much animad- 
version as well as herself; and, most of all. it would betray 
fully to herself and to her uncle, with that sneer on his face, 
the certainly that Ronald would not risk liaving her without 
her money, that discovery which she held at' arm's length 
and would not consent to make herself sure of. 

All these thoughts were tumultuous in her mind as she 
opened her eyes to the light of a new day. This was the 
final moment ; the turning point of her life. She thought 
at first when she woke that it was still the same misty moon- 
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light on which she had shut her eyes, and that there must 
still be some hours between her and the day. But it was only 
an easterly hoar with which the air was full - a atite of atmo- 
sphere not unknown in Edinburgh, and which wraps the land- 
scape in a blinding shroud as of white wool, obliterating every 
feature in a place which has so many. Arthur's Scat and 
Salisbury Craigs and the Castle rock had all disappeared in it, 
from those who were in a position to sec them ; and here, in 
George Square, even the brown houses opposite had gone out 
of sight, and the trees in tho garden loomed dimly like gliosis, 
a branch thrust out here and there. Lily asked herself, was it 
still night? And then her mind awoke to a state of the atmo- 
sphere not at all unusual, and a sense that the moment of 
her fate had arrived, and that everything must be settled for 
her for good or for evil this day. 

She was very quiet, and said scarcely anything even to 
Robina, who dressed her young mistress with the greatest 
care, bringing out a dress of which Sir Robert had expressed 
his approval, without consulting Lily, who indeed paid little 
attention to this important matter. Considering the visions 
of poverty and independence that ran in her mind, it was 
wonderful how peaceably she resigned herself to Roblna's 
ministrations. Sometimes, when a fit of that independence 
seized her, she would push Robino away and do everything for 
herself. Bccnie much exaggerated the misfortunes of the result 
in such moments. ' Her hair just a' comes down tumbling 
about her shoulders in five minutes,' she said, which was not 
true ; though Lily did not deny tbat she was not equal to the 
elaborate braids which were in fashion at the moment, and 
could not herself plait her hair in anything more than three 
strands, while Becnie was capable of seven, or any number 
more. 

But to-day she was quite passive, and took no interest in 
her appearance. Her hair was dressed in a sort of coronet, 
which was a mode only used on grand occasions. Ordinarily 
it was spread over the back of the head in woven coils and 
circles. There was not anything extraordinary in Lily's beauty. 
It was the beauty of youth, and freshness, and health, a good 
complexion, good eyes, and features not much to speak of. 
People did not follow her through the streets, nor stand aside 
to make way for her when she entered a room. In Edinburgh 
there were hundreds as pretty as she ; and yet, when all was 
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said, she was a prelty creature, good enough and fail enouRh 
to In; a delight and pride to anyone who loved her. She had 
innumerable faults, but she was all the sweeter for them, and 
impulses ol temper, swift wrath, and indignation, and impa- 
tience, which proved her to be anything but perfect. Sometimes 
she would take you up at a word and mie interpret jou alto- 
gether. In all things she was apt to be too quick, to run away 
with a meaning before you, if you were of slow movement, had 
tot it half expressed. And this and many other things about 
her were highly provoking, and called forth answering impa- 
tience from others. But lor all this she was a very lovable, and, 
as other girls said, nice, girl. She raised no jealousies ; she 
entertained no spites. She was always natural and spontaneous, 
and did nothing from calculation, not even so much as the 
putting on of a dress. It did not occur to her even to think, 
to inquire whether she was looking her best when the hour had 
come at which she wa% to go to Sir Robert. Robina look her 
by the shoulders and turned her slowly round before the glass ; 
but Lily did not know why. She gare her faithful servant a 
faint smile over her own shoulder in the mirror, but it did not 
enter into her mind that it was expedient to look her best when 
she went downstairs to her uncle. If any one had put it into 
words she would have asked what did he care? Would he so 
much as notice her dress? It was ridiculous to think of such 
a thing, an old man like Sir Robert, with bis head full uf differ- 
ent matters. Thus, without any thought on that subject, she 
wnt slowly downstairs— not flying, as wan her wont — very 
sedately, as if she were counting every step ; for was it not her 
fate and Ronald's which was to be settled to-day? 



CHAPTER III 



' ° >' ou arc therc - L1 V Sir Robert said. 
'Yes, uncle, I am here.' 
K — 'There is one thing about you,' he said with a 
laugh ' you never shirk. Now, judicious shirking is not a bad 
thing. I might have forgoiten all about it — ' 

■ But I couldn't forget,' said Lllj, firmly. These words, 
however, roused her to sudden self-reproach. If she had not 
been so exact, [xrhups the crisis might have been tided over 
and nothing happened. It was just like her ! supposing her 
little a/fairs to be of more importance than anything else in the 
world ! This roused her from the half passive condition in 
which she had spent ihc morning, the feeling that everything 
depended on her uncle, and nothing on herself. 

'Now that you arc-here,' he said, not at all unkindly, 'you 
may oa well sic down. While you stand there 1 feci that you 
have come 10 scold me for some fault of mine, which is a re- 
versal of the just position, don't you think ?' 

'No, uncle,' replied Lily, 'of course I have not come to 
scold you, that would be ridiculous : but I am not come to be 
scolded either, for I have not done anything wrong.' 

' We'll come to that presently. Sit down, sit down,' he said 
with impatience. Lily placed herself on the chair he pushed 
towards her, and then there was a moment's silence. Sir 
Robert was an old man {in Lily's opinion) and she was a 
young girl, but they were antagonists not badly matched, and 
he had a certain respect for the pluck and firmness of this 
little person who was not atraid of him. They were indeed so 
evenly matched, that there ensued a little pause as they both 
looked at each other in the milky white daylight, full of mist 
and cold, which filled the great windows. Sir Robert had a fire 
though fires bad beengiven up in the house. It burned with a 
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little red point, sulky and smouldering, as files have a way of 
doing in the summer. The room was large and sombre, with 
pale green walls hung with some full-length portraits, the furni- 
ture all large, heavy and dark. A white bus: of himself stood 
stern upon a black pedestal in a corner— so white that, amid all 
the sober lines of the room, it caught the eye constantly. And 
Sir Robert was not a handsome man. His features were blunt 
ar.d his air homely, his head was not adapted for marble. In 
that hard material it looked frowning, severe and merciless. 
The bust had lived in this room longer than Sir Robert had 
done, and Lily had derived her first impressions of him from 
its unyielding face. The irregularities of the real countenance 
leant to humour and a ehr*wdn**s which was not unkindly; 
but there was no relenting in the marble head. 

' Well,' he said at last, ' now we've met to have it out, Lily : 
you take me at my word, and it is best so. How old are you 
now ?' 

' I don't see,' said Lily, breathlessly, ' what that can liavc to 
do with it, uncle ! but I'm twenty-two— or, at least, I shall be 
on the aoth of August, and that is not far away.' 

' No, it is not far away. Twenty-two — and I am — well, 
sixty-two we may say, with allowances. That is a great 
difference between people that meet to discuss an important 
question — on quite an equal footing, Lily, as you suppose,' 

' I never pretended — to be your equal, uncle I ' 

' No, I don't suppose so — not in words, not in experience, 
and such like— but in intention and all that, and in knowing 
what suits yourself.' 

Lily made no reply, but she looked at him — silent, not 
yielding— tapping her foot unconsciously on the carpet, nervous, 
yet firm, not disposed to give way a jot, though she recognised 
a certain truth in what he said. 

' This gives you, yon must sec, a ceitain advantage to begin 
with. 1 said Sir Robert, 'for you are firmly fixed upon one thing, 
whatever I say or any one— and determined not to budge from 
your position ; whereas I am quite willing to hear reason, if 
there is any reason to show.' 

' Uncle ! 1 Lily said— and then closed her lips and returned 
to her silence. It was hard for her to keep silent with her dis- 
position, and yet she suddenly perceired, with one of these 
flashes of understanding which sometimes came to her, that 
silence could not be controverted, whereas words under Sir 
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Roberts skilful attack would probably topple over at once, like 
a house of cards. 

'Well?' he said. While she, poor child, was panting and 
breathless, he was quite ccol and collected. At present he 
rather enjoyed the sight of the little thing's tricks and devices, 
and was amused to watch how far her natural skill, and that 
intuitive cunning which such a man believes every woman to 
possess, would carry her. He was a little provoked that she 

did not follow that impetuous exclamation— 'Uncle!' with 
anything more. 

'Well?' he repeated, wooing her as he hoped to destruc- 
tion. ' What more ? Unless you state your case, how am T to 
find out whether ihere is any justice in it or not ?' 

' Uncle,' said Lily, ' I did not come to slate my case, which 
would not become me. I came because you objected to me, 
to hear what you wanted me to do.' 

' By Jove ! ' said Sir Robert, with n laugh — and then he 
added, 'To be so young you are a very cool hand, my dear.' 

'How am I a cool hand? [ am not cool at all. I am 
very anxious; it does not matter much to you, Uncle Robert, 
what you do with me ; but,' said Lily, tears springing to her 
eyes, * it will matter a great deal to me.' 

'You little — t* He could not find an epithet that suited, 
so left the adjective by itself, in sheer disability to express 
himself. He would have said hussy had he been an English- 
man. He was tempted to say cutty, being a Scot— innocent 
epithets enough, both, but sufficient to make that little— !? 
Sire up. ' You mean,' he said, ' 1 suppose, that you have no- 
thing to do with it, and that the whole affair is in my hands. 

* Yes, uncle, I think it is,' said Lily, very sedately. 

He looked at her again with another ejaculation on his lips, 
and then he laughed. 

'Well, my dear.' he said 'if that is the case, we can make 
short work of it — as you are in such a submissive frame of mind 
and have no will or intentions on your own part.' 

Here Lily's impatient spirit got the better of the baity 
impulse of policy which she had taken up by sudden inspira- 
tion. ' I never that,' she cried. 

'Then you will be so good as to explain to me what you 
did say — or rather what you meant, which is mere important 
still,' Sir Robert said. 

' I mean! — just what I have always meant,' said Lily, drawing 
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back her chair a little and fixing her eye* upon hei fool which 
beat the floor with a nervous movement. 
'And what is that ?' he asked. 

Lily drew back a little more, her foot ceased to tap, her 
hands clasped each other. She looked up into his face with 
half reproachful eyes full of meaning. ' Oh, Uncle Robert, 
you know ! ' 

Sir Robert jumped up from his chair, and then sat down 
again. Demonstrations of wrath were of no use. He full 
inclined to ay 'You little cutty!' again, but did not. He 
puffed out a quick breath, which was a sign ol great impatience 
yet self-repression. 'You mean, I suppose, that things ate 
exactly aa they were— lhat you mean to pay no attention to 
my representations, that you choose your own will above mine 
— notwithstanding that I have complete power over you, and 
can do with jou what I will?' 

' Nobody can do lhat,' said Lily only half aloud. ' I am 
not a doll,' she said, * Uncle Robert. You have the power — 
and I don't like to disobey you.' 

' Bui do it all the same,' he cried. 

' Not if I can help it I would like to do it. I would like 
to be independent. It seems dreadful thai one should be 
obliged to do not what one wishes, but what anolher person 
wills. But you have the power — ' 

'Of ihe ways and means,' he said; 'I have the purse- 
strings in my hand.' 

It was Lily's turn now to start to her feet. ' Oh, how 
mean of you, how base of you 1 ' she said. 1 You a great man 
and a soldier, and me only a girl. To threaten mc with your 
purse-strings ! As if I cared for your purse-strings. Give il 
all away from me ; give it all— that's whai I should like best- 
I will go away with Dcenic, and we'll sew, or do sonielhiag else 
for our living. I'm very fond of poultry, I could be a henwife; 
or there are many other things that I could do. Give it all 
away ! Tie them up tight. I just hate your money and your 
purse-strings. I wish they were all at the bottom of the 
sea.' 

• You would find things very different if they were, 1 can 
tell you, 1 he said, with a snort 

'Oh, yes, very different. I wculd be free. I would take 

mj own way. I would have nobody to tyrannise over me. 

Oh, uncle ! forgive mc ! forgive me ! I did not mean lo say 
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thai ! If you were poor I would lake care of you. 1 would 
remember you were next lo my father, and I would do every- 
thing you could say.' 

He kept his eyes fixed on her as she stood thus, defiant 
yet compunctious before him. *J don't doubt for a moment 
you would do everything tint was most senseless and impru- 
dent,' he said. 

Then Lily dropped into her chair and cried a little — 
partly that she could not help it, partly that it was a weapon 
of war like another — and gained a little time. But Sir Robert 
was not moved by her crying ; she had not, indeed, expected 
that he would be. 

1 1 don't see what all this has to do with it,' he said. ' Con- 
cider this passage of arms over, and let us get to business, 
Lily. It was necessary there should be a flash in the pan 
to begin.' 

Lily dried her eyes ; she set her little mouth much as 
Sir Robert set his, and then said, in a small voice, 1 1 am 
quite ready, Uncle Robert;* looking not unlike the bust as 
she did so. He did not look at all like the bust, for there 
was a great deal of humour in his face. He thought he saw 
through all this little flash tn the pan, and that it had been 
intended from the beginning as a preface of operations and 
by way of subduing him to her will. In all of which he was 
quite wrong. 

' I am glad n» hear it, Lily. Now I want you to be 
reasonable ; the thunder is over and the air is clearer. You 
want to marry n man of whom I don't approve.' 

'One word/ she said, wish great dignity. 'I am wanting 
to marry — nobody. There ii plenty of time.' 

•I accept the correction. You want to carry on a love 
affair — which is what you prefer at this moment. It is more fun 
thin marrying, and in that way you get all the advantages I 
can give you, and the advantage of a lover's attentions into 
the bargain. 1 congratulate you, my Hear, on making the 
best, as the preacher says, of both worlds.' 

Lily flushed and clasped her hands together, and there 
came from her expanded nostrils what in Sir Robert's case 
we have called a snort of passion. Lily's nostrils were smal 
and pretty, and delicate. This was a puff of heated breath, 
and no more. 

'Eh"" he said; but she mastered herself and said nothing 
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which made it more difficult for him to go on. finally, how- 
ever, he resumed. 

1 You thiBk,* he said, 'that it will be more difficult for me 
to restrain you if you or your lover have no immediate inten- 
tion of marrying. And probably he, for I do him the justice 
to say he is a very acme fellow, sees the advantage of that. 
But it will not do for me. I mast have certainty one way 
or another. I am not going to give the comfort of my life 
over into your silly hands. No, I don't even say that you 
are sillier than rnost of your age, on the contrary ; but I 
don't mean,' he added deliberately, 'to put my peace of mind 
into your hands. You will give roe your word to give up the 
lad Lumsden, or else you will pack off without another word to 
IJalrugas. It is a comfortable house, and Dougal and his wife 
will be very attentive to you. What's in a locality? George's 
Square is pleasant enough, but it's prose of the deepest dye 
for a lady in love. You'll find nothing but poetry on my 
moor. Poetry,' he added with a laugh, 'sunsets such as you 
will rarely match, and moonlight nights and all the rest of it ; 
just the very thing for a love-lorn maiden j but very liltlc else, 
I allow. And what do you want more? plenty of time to 
think upon the happy man.' 

His laugh was fiendish, Lily thought, who held herself 
with both htr hands to keep still and to retain command of 
herself. She made no answer, though the sclf-iestraint was 
almost more than she could bear. 

' Well,' he said, after a pause, ' is this what you are going 
to decide upon ? There is something to balance all these 
advantages. While you are thinking of him he will ptobaUy 
ml return the compliment. Out ol sight, out of mind. He 
will most likely f.nd another Lily not so closely guarded as 
you are, and while you arc out of the way he will transfer his 
altentions to her. It will be quite natural. There are few 
men in the world that would not do the same. And while 
you are gazing over the moor, thinking of him, he will be 
iaking the utual means lo indemnify himself and forget you.' 

' I am not afraid,' said Lily, tersely. 

'Oh, you are not afraid? It's little you know of men, my 
dear. Lumsden's a clever, ambitious young fellow. He 
perhaps believes he's fond of you. He is fond of anything 
that will help him on in the world and give him what he 
wants— which is a helping hand in life, and ease of mind and 
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money to tide him over lill he makes himself known. Oh, 
hell succeed in the end, there is tittle doub: of that ; but he 
shall not succeed at my expense. Now, Lily, do not sit and 
glare, like a waxen image, but give me an answer like a 
sensible girl, as you can be, if you like. Will you throw 
away your happy life, and society and variety and pleasure, 
and your balls and parties — all for the sake of a mm that 
the moment your back is turned will think no more of you? 1 

'Uncle,' said Lily, clearing her throat. But she could 
not raise her voice, which extreme irritation, indignation, and 
the strong effort of self-restraint seemed to have stifled. She 
inndc .'..i cflutl, but produced nothing but a hoarse repetition 
of his name. 

*I hope I have touched you,' he said. 'Come, my dear, 
be a sensible lassie, and be sure I am speaking for your good. 
There are more fish in the sea than ever came out in a net. 
1 will find you a better man tlian Lumsdcn, and one with 
a good house to take you home to, and not a penniless—' 

'Stop,' she cried, with an angry gesture. 'Stop! do you 
think 1 am wanting a man ? Me ! Just any man, perhaps 
you think, no matter who? Oh, if I were only a laddie 
instead of a useless girl, you would never, never dare, grtat 
man as you are, to speak like that to me ? ' 

'Certainly I should not,' he said with a laugh, 'for you 
would have more sense, and would not think any woman 
was worth going into exile for. But, giil as you aic, Lily, 
the choice is in your own hands. You can have, not love 
in a cottage, but love on a moor, which soon will be un- 
requited love, and tha:, we all know, is the most tragic and 

interesting of all.' 

'Uncle,' said Lily, slowly recovenng herself. 'Do you 

tliink it is a fine thing for a man like you, a grand gentleman, 
and old, and that knows everything, to make a jest and a 
mockety of one lhat is young like me, and has no words to 
make reply ? Is it a joke to think of me breaking my heart, as 
you say, among all the bonnie sunsets and the moonlight 
nights and the lonelv, lonely moor ? I may have to do it, if 
it's your will; but its not for the like of jou that have your 
freedom and can do what you choose, to make a mock at 
those that are helpless like me.' 

'Helpless!' he said. 'Nothing of the sort; it is all in 
your owi hands.' 
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And then then.- was again a pause. He thought she was 
making up her mind to submit to his will. And slie was burst- 
ing with the effort to contain herself, and all her indignation 
and wrath. Her pride would not let her burst forth into cries 
and tears, but it was with the greatest watchfulness upon her- 
self tba: she kept in these wild expressions of amotion, and the 
hot refusals that pressed to her lips. Refusals to obey him, to 
be silenced by him ; to be sentenced to unnatural confinement 
and banishment, and dreary exile. Why should one human 
creature have such power of life and death our another? Her 
whole being revolted in a passion of restrained impatience, 
and race and fear. 

1 Well,' he said lightly, ' which is it to be ? Don't trifle with 
your own comfort, Lily. Just give me the answer that you will 
see no more of young Lumsden. Give bim no moie encourage- 
ment ; think of him no more. That is all I ask. Only give 
me your promise — I put faith in you. Think of him no more ; 
that is all I ask.' 

' All you ask, only that,' said Lily, in her fury. ' Only that ! 
Oli, it's not much, is it? not much, only that.' She laughed, 
too, with a sort of echo of his laugh ; but somehow he did not 
find it to his mind. 

' That is all' he said gravely ; ' and I don't think that it is 
very much to ask, considering that you owe everything to me.' 

' It would have been better for me if I had owed you 
nothing, uncle,' said Lily. 'Why did you ever take any heed 
of me ? I would have heen earning my own bread and had 
my freedom, and lived my own life if you had left roe as I 
was.' 

'This is what one gets,' he said, as if to himself, with a smile. 
' for taking care of other people's children. But we need not 
fall intogcncial reflections nor yet into rceri minations. 1 would 
probably not do it again if I had it to do a second time ; but 
the thing 1 want from you at the present moment is merely a 
yes or no.' 

'No!' Lily said, almost inaudibly; but her 
Hps, her resolute face, said it for her without need of 

'No?' be repeated, half incredulous; then with 'a nod, 
flinging back his head, 'Well, mj dear, you must have your 
wilful way. Ualrugas will daily be growing bonnier and 
bonnier at this season of the year : and to-morrow you will get 
ready to go away.' 
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! HAVE been a fool,' said Lily. ' I Lave noi said anything 
i that I meant to say. I had a great many good reasons 
all ready, and I did not say one of them. I jutt said 
silly things. He played upon me like a fiddle ; he made me 
so angry I could not endure myself, and then I had either to 
hold my tongue or say things that were silly and that I ought 
not to have said.' 

' Oh, dear me, dear me,' cried Robina, ' I just thought ynu 
would do that. If I had only been behind the door to give ye 
a loot. Mis? Lily. Ye are too impetuous when you are left to 
yourself. 1 

1 1 wis not impetuous ; I was just silly,' Lily said. ' He 
provoked me till I did not know what I was saying, and then 
I held my tongue at the wrong places. But it would just have 
come to ihcsiiiic whatever I had said. Hell not yield, and 
I'll not yield, and what can we do but clash ? We're to stan 
off for Dalnigan to-morrow, and that's all that we have to thinL 
of now.' 

'Oh, Miss Lily !' cried Robina — she wrung her hands, and. 
with a look of awe, added — ' It's like thae poor Poles in Eliza- 
beth, going off in chains to that place they call Siberee, where 
there's nothing but snow and ice, and wild, wild forests. Oh, 
my bonnie lamb! I mind the woods up yonder wheie it's 
darli i' the mid of day. And are ye to b- banished there, you 
that are just in your bloom, and everybody at your feet ? Oh, 
Mist Lily, it canna be ! it canna be ! ' 

'It will have to be,' said Lily, resolutely,' and we must 
make the best of it. Take all the working things you can 
think of; I've been idle, and spent my time iii nothings. I'll 
learn all your bonnie lace-stitches, Beenie, and how to make 
things, and embroideries, like Mary Queen of Scots. We'll be 
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two prisoners, and IJoigal will turn the key on us every night, 
and we'll make friends with somebody like Roland, the page, 
that will nuke false keys and let us down from the window, 
with horses waiting ; and then we'll career across the country 
in the dead of night, and folk will take us for ghosts ; and 
then— we'll maybe ride on broomsticks, and fly up to the 
moon!' cried Lily, with a burst of laughter, which ended in a 
torrent of tears. 

'Oh, my bonnie dear! oh, my lamb V cried Beenie, taking 
the girl's head upon her ample breast. It is not to be imagined 
that these were hysterics, tlwugh hysterics were the fashion of 
the time, and the young ladies of the day indulged in them 
treely at any contrariety. Lily was over-excited and worn- 
out, and she had broken down for the moment. But in a 
few minutes she had raised her head, pushed Beenie nway, 
and got up with bright eyes to meet her fate. 

'Take books, too.' she cried, 'as many as you can. and 
perhaps hell let us keep our subscription to the library, and 
they can send us things by the coach. And takeall my pencils 
and my colours. I'll maybe turn into a great artist on the 
moors that Uncle Robert says are so bonnic. He xvent on 

.-ibout his sunsets and his moonlights till ha nearly drove me 
mad!' cried Lily, mocking. 'Oh, Beenie, what hard hearts 
they have, these old men ! ' 

' I would just like,' cried the faithful maid, ' to have twa- 
three words with him. Oh, 1 should like to have twa-three 
words with him, just him and me, by our twa sel's ! ' 

' And much good that would do! He would justturn you 
outside in with his Utile finger,' said Lily, in high scorn j but, 
naturally, Robina was not of that opinion. She was ready 
to go to the stake for ha mistress, and facing Sir Robert 
in his den was not a bad version of going to the stake. It 
might procure her instant dismissal for anything Beenie 
knew i he might cell old Hayjate, the old soldier-servant, 
who was now his butler and an Englishman, consequently 
devoid of sympathy, to put h*r to the door ; anyhow, he 
would scathe her with satirical words and thai look which 
even Lily interpreted as mocking, and which is the most difficult 
of all things to bear. But Beenie had a great confidence that 
there were ' twa-three things ' that nobody could press upon Sir 
Robert's attention bui herself. She thought of it during the 
morning hours to the exclusion of everything else, and finally, 
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after luncheon was over, when Lily was occupied with some 
youthful visitors, Beenie, with a beating heart, put her plan 
into execution. Haygale was out of the way, too, the !-ord be 
praised ! He had started out upon some mission connected 
with the winc-icllar . andThooias, the i'outinati. was indigenous, 
had been Tommy to Robina from his boyhood, and was so, 
she said, like s boy of her own. He would never put her to 
the door, whatever Sir Robert might say. She went down, 
accordingly, to the dining-room, after the master o( the house 
had enjoyed his good lunch and his moment of somnolence 
after it (vhich he would not for the world have admitted to be 
a nap), and tapped lightly, tremulously, with all her ncrres in 
a twitter, at the door. To describe what was in Beenie's 
heart, when she opened it in obedience lo his call 10 come in, 
was more than words are capable of ; it was like going to the 
stake. 

' Oh, Beenie, so it is you/ the master said. 
1 Deed, it's just me, Sir Robert. I ihought if I might say a 
woid — ' 

' Oh, say a dozen if you like ; but, mind, I am going out, 
and I have no time for more." 

' Yes, Sir Robert.' Beenie came inside the door, and 
closed it softly after her. She then took up the black silk 
apron which she wore, denoting her rank as lady's maid, to 
give her a countenance, and made an imaginary frill upon it 
wiih lier hand*. * 1 just thought,' she said, willi her head bent 
and her eyes fixed on this useful occupation, 'that 1 would like 
to say twa-thrce words about Miss Lily, Sir Rohert — ' 

'Oh/ he said, 'and what might you have to say about 
Miss Lily? You should know more about her, it is true, than 
any of us. Has she sent you to say that she has recovered 
her senses, and is going to behave like a girl of sense, as I 
always twk her to be ? ' 

Beenie raised her eyes from her fantastic occupation, and 
looked at Sir Robert. She shook her head. She formed her 
hps into a round 'No/ pushing them forth to emphasise the 
syllable. 'Eh, Sir Robert/ she said at last, 'you're a clever 
man — you understand many a thing that's just Greek and 
Hebrew to the likes of us ; but ye dinna understand a lassie's 
heart. How should ye ?' said Bcciiic, euro passionately shaking 

hex head again. 

Sir Robert's luncheon had been goori : hi_- had enjoyed his 
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Rajij he was altogether in a good humour. 'Well,' he said, 
' if you can enlighten me on that point, Beenie, lire away.' 

'Weel, Sir Robert: do ye no think you're ju« forcing her 
more and more into it, to make her suffer for her lad, and to 
have nothing to do but think upon him and weary for him 
away yonder, on yon solitary moor ? Eh, It's like driving her 
to the wilderness, or away to Siberee, that awfu' place where 
thoy send the Poles, at ye will read in Elizabeth, to malce them 
forget their country, and where they just learn to think upon it 
more and more. Eh, Sir Robert we're awfu' perverse in that 
way ! I would have praised him up to her, and said there was 
no man like him in the world. I would have said he was just 
the one who cared nothing for siller, that would have taken 
Iwr in her shift — begging your pardon for sic a common 
word — I would have hurried her on to fix the day, and made 
everything as smooth as velvet ; and then, just as keen as she 
is for it now, I would have looked to sec her against it then.' 

1 1 allow,' said Sir Robert, with a laugh, ' that you have a 
doud of witnesses on jour side ; but 1 am not quite sure that 
I put tailh in them. If I were to hurry her on to fix the day, as 
you say, I would get rid, no doubt, of the trouble, but I'm 
much afraid that Lily, instead of starting off on the other tack, 
would take tne at my word.' 

' Sir,' said lieenie, in a lowered voice, coming a step 
nearer, 'if ye were to leave it to him to show her the contrary, 
it would be more effectual than anything you could say' 

'So, 1 said Sir Robert, with a long whistle of surprise, 'you 
trust him no more than I do ? I always thought you were a 
woman of wnse.' 

'I'm saying nothing about that, Sir Robert,' Beenie re- 
plied. 

■But, don't ye see, you silly woman, that he would take 
my favour for granted in that case, and would not show her to 
ihc contrary — but would marry licr in as great haste as we 
liited, leeling sure that I had committed myself, and would not 
then draw back ? ' 

' He would do ye nae justice, Sir Robert, if he thought 
that.' 

'What do you mean, yoa libellous person? You think 1 
would encourage her in her folly in the hope of changing her 
mind, and then deceive and abandon her when she had 
followed my advice? No,' he said, ' I am not so bad as that.* 
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' You should ken best, Sir Robert,' said Bcenie, 1 but for 
me, I would cot say. But if ye will just permit me one more 
word. HCrc ihc has plenty of things to think of — her panics 
and her dress, and her fnends and her other partners. There's 
three young teddies up the stair at this moment talking a' 
the nonsense that comes into their heads— but there, she 
would have no person — ' 

' Not a soul, except Dougal and his wife,' said Sir Robert, 
with a chuckle. 

'And nothing ti> think of but just — bint. Oh, Sii Ruben, 
think what ye are driving the bairn to! No diversions and 
no distraction, but jus! to tbink upon him night and day. 
There's things she finds to object to in htm when he's by her 
side — just like you and me Bat when she's there she'll 
think and think upon him till she makes him out to be an 
angel o' light He will just get to be the only person in the 
world. He will write to bet— * 

1 That he shall not do ! Dougal shall have orders to 
stop every letter.' 

Beenic smiled a calm, superior smile. 'And ye think 
Dougal — or any man in the world — can keep a lad and lass 
from communication. Eh, Sir Robert, you're a clever man 3 
but just as ignorant, as ignorant as any bairn.' 

Sir Robert was much amused, but he began to get a little 
impatient * If they can find means of communicating in 
spite of the solitude and the miles of moor, and Dougal. then 
I really think they will deserve to be permitted to ruin all 
their prospects,' he said. 

'Sir Robert!' 

' No more,' he said. ' I have already heard you with 
great patience, Becnie. I don't ibink you hove thrown any 
new light on the subject Go and pack your boxes; fur the 
coach Marts early to-morrow, and you should have even 1 thing 
ready, both for her and yourself, to-night' 

Beenic turned away to the door, and then she turned 
round again. She stood pinching the imaginary Irlll on her 
apron, with her head held on one side, as if to judge the 
effect 'Will dial be your last woid, Sir Robert?' she said. 
'She's your brother's barn, and the only one in the family— 
and a tender bit thing, no used to unkindness, nor to be left 
all her lane as if there was naebody left in the world. Oh, 
think upon the bit thing sent into the wilderness ! It is 
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prophets and great men that are sent there in the way of 

providence, and no a slip of a lassie. Ob, Sir Robert, think 

again! that's no your last word?' 

' Would you like me io ring for Haygatc and have you 

turned out of the house? If you stay another minute that 
will be my last word.' 

•Na.' said Beenie, 'Haygatc's out, Sir Robert, and 

Tommy's rot the lad — ' 

' Will you go, you vixen ! ! Sir Robert shouted at the top 

of his voice. 

' I'll go since I cannot help it ; but if it comes to harm, oh, 
Sir Robert ! afoie God the wyte will be on your head.' 

Beenie dried her eyec as she went sorrowfully upstairs. 
' The wyte will be on his head : but oh, the sufTerin' and the 
sorrow that will be on hers ! ' Beenie said to herself. 

But it was evident there was no more to be said. As she 
went slowly upKairs with a melancholy countenance, she met 
at the dooi of the drawing-rourn the three young ladies who 
had been— according to her own description— ' talking a' the 
nonsense that came into their heads,' with Lily in the midst, 
who was taking leave of them. ' Oh, there is Robina,' they all 
cried out together. 'Beenie will tell us what it means. What 
is the meaning of it all ? She says she is going away. Beenie, 
Beenie, explain this moment. What does she mean about 
going away ? ' 

' Eh, my bonnic misses,' cried Beenie, ' who am I that I 
should explain my mistress's dark sayings? I am justs servant, 
and ken nothing but what's said to me by the higher powers.' 

There was what Beenie afterwards explained as 'a cackle 
o' laughing' over these words, which were just like Beenie, the 
girls said. ' But what do you know from the higher powers? 
And why, why is Lily to be snatched away ? 1 they said. 
Robina softly pushed her way through them with the superior 
weight of her bigness. 'Ye must just ask herself, for it is 
beyond me,' she said. 

Lily rushed after her, as soon as the visitors were gone, 
pale with expectation. "Oh, Beenie, what did he say?' 
she cried 

'What did who eoy, Miss Lily? for I do not catch your 

meaning^ said the faithful maid. 

' Do you mean to say that you did not so downstairs ! — ' 
'Yes, Miss Lily, I went down the stairs. 1 
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'To see my uncle?' said the girl. ' 1 know you saw my 
uncle. I heard your voice murmuring, though they all talked 
at once. Oh, Bcenic, Scenic, whot did he say ? ' 

'Since you will have it, Miss Lily, I did just see Sir 
Robert. There was nobody but me in the way, and I saw 
your uncle. He was in a very good key aftei that grand dish 
of Scots collops, so I thought I would just ask him if it was 
true.' 

' And what did he say ?' 

Bcenic shook her head and said * No,' in dumb show, with 
her pursed out lips. 'He just said it was your own doing, 
and not his,' she added, after this impressive pantomime. 

'Oh, how did he dare to say so ! It was none of my doing 
— how could he say it was my doing ? Was I likely to want 
to be banished away to Dalrugas moor, and never see a 
living soul ? ' 

'He said you wouldna yield, and he woulcna yield ; and in 
that case. Miss Lily, I ask you what could the like of me do ?' 

'/would not yield,' said Lily, ' oh, what a story! what a 
story ! What have I got to yield? It was just him, him, his 
own self, and nobody else. He thinks more of his ovn will 
thsn of all the world.' 

' He said you would not give up your love — I am meaning 
young Mr Lumsden ; no, for anything he could say.' 

•And what would 1 give him up for?' cried Lily, changing 
in a moment from pale to red. 'What do I ever see of Sir 
Robert, Beenie ? He's not tp in the morning, and he's late 
at night I have heard you say yourself about that club— 
I see him at his lunch and that's all, and how can you talt 
and make great friends when your mouth is full, and him so 
pleased with a good dish and angry when it's not to hiti mind? 
Would I give up Ronald, that is all I have, for Sir Robert 
with his mouth full ? And how docs he dare to ask me — 
him that will not do a thing for me ? ' 

'That is just it,' said Beenie, shaking her head, ' you think 
a' the reason's on your side, and he thinks a' the reason is 
on his ; and he'll have his own gate and you'll have your 
will, and there is no telling what is to bo done between you. 
Oh, Miss Lily, my bonnie dear, you are but a young thing. 
It's moie leasonablc Sir Robert should have his will than 
you. He's gone through a great deal of fighting, and battles, 
and troubles, and what have you ever gone through but 
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the measles and the king-cough, thai couldra be helped? 
It's mair becoming that you should yield to him than he 

should yield to jou.' 

'And am I not yielding to him?' said Lily. '1 just do 
whatever he tells me. If he says, " You are to come out with 
me to dinner," though I know how wearisome it will he, and 
though I had the nicest party in the world and all my own 
friends, I just give in to him without a word. I wear that 
yellow gown he gave me, though it's terrible to behold, just to 
please him. I sit and listen to all his old gendemen grumbl- 
ing, and to him paying Ml compliments to all his old ladies, 
and never laugh. Oh, Becnie, if you could hear him!' and 
here Lily burst into the laugh which she hud previously denied 
herself. 'But when he conies and tells me to give up Ronald 
for the sake of his nasty, filthy siller — ' 

1 Miss Lily, that's no Mr Ronald's opinion.' 

'Oh!' cried Lily, stamping her foot upon the ground, 
while hot tears rushed to her eyes, ' as ii* that did not make 
it a hundred times worse,' she cried. 

And then there was a pause, and B^enie. with great de- 
liberation, began to take out a pile of dresses from the ward- 
robe, which she opened out and folded one after another, 
patting them with her plump hands upon the bed. Lily 
watched her for some moments in silence, and then she said 
with a faltering voice, — ' Do you really think, then, that there 
is no hope?' 

Robina answered in her usual way, pursing out her lips 
to form the ' no,' which she did not utter audibly. ' Unless 
you will yield,' she said. 

' Yield— to give up Ronald? To meet him and never to 
speak to him? To let him think I'm a false woman, and 
mnnaworn ? I will navcr do lh.it,' Lily said. 

1 But you'll no marry him, my lamb, without your uncle's 
consent ? ' 

'He'll not ask me!' cried Lily, desperate. 'Why do 
you torment me when you know that is just the worst of all? 
Oh, if he would try me ! And who is wanting to marry him 
— or any man— certainly not me ! ' 

'If you were to give your uncle your word — if you were 
to say, "Well just meet at kirk and market, and say good- 
even and good-morrow," but nae main Oh, Miss Lily, that 
is not much to yield to an old man.' 
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'I said as good as that, but he made no answer. Beenie, 
pack up the things and let us go quietly away, for there is no 
help for us in any man.' 

;A' the same, if I were you, I would try,' said Robina, 
taking tlie last word. 

Lily said nothing in reply; but that nighl, when she was 
returning with Sir Robert from a solemn parly to which she 
had accompanied him, she made in the darkness some falter- 
ing essay at submission. ' I would have to speak to him 
when wc meet,' she said, 'and I would have to tell him there 
was to be no more— for the present. And I would not take 
any step without asking you, Uncle Robert.' 

Sir Robert nearly sprang from his carriage in indignation 
at this halting obedience. ' If you call that giving up youi 
will to mine, I don't call it so/ he cried. ' Tell him there 
is to be no mote— for the present ! That is a bonnie kind 
of submission to me, that will have none of him at all.' 

' It is all 1 can give,' said Lily, with spirit, drawing into 
her own corner of ihe carriage. Her heart was verj full, 
but, not to save her life could she have said more. 

'Very well/ said Sir Robert. ' Haygate has his orders, 
and will see you off to-morrow. Mind you are in good time, 
for a coach will wait for no man, nor woman cither ; and ID 
bid you good-bye now and a betier disposition to you, and 
a good journey. Good-night.' And at seven o'clock next 
morning, in tlx: freshness of the new day, the Nuilh mail sure 
enough carried Lily and Robina away. 
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CHAPTER V 

A HIGHLAND moor Is in itself a beautiful thing; when 
il is in full bloom of purple heather, with all those 
breaks and edges of emerald green which betray 
the bog below, with the sweet-scented gale sending forth 
its odour as it is crushed under foot, and the yellow goise rising 
in broken lines of gold, and here and there a half-grown rowan, 
with iis red berries, and here and there a gleam of clear, dark 
water: nothing can be more full of variety and the charm of 
wild and abounding life. But when the iky is grey and the 
weather bleak, and the heather is still in the green, or dry 
with the grey and rustling husks of last year's bloom ; when 
there is little colour and none of those effects of light and 
shade which make a drama of shifting interest upon the High- 
land hills and lochs, all this is very different, and die long 
sweep of wild and broken ground, under a low and dark sky, 
become? an image cf desolation instead of the fresh and 
blooming and fragrant moor of early autumn. Dalrugas was 
a tall, pinched house, with a high gable cut in those rectangular 
lines which are called crow steps in Scotland, rising straight up 
from ihe edge of the moor. The height and form of this gave 
a parsimonious and niggardly lock — though the rooms were by 
no means contemptible within— which was increased by the 
small windows pierced high up in the wall. There was no 
garden on that side, not so much as the little plot to which 
even a cottage has a right. Embedded within the high, sharp- 
cornered walls behind was a kitchen garden or kail yard, 
where the commonest vegetables were grown with a border of 
gooseberries and a few plants of sweet wilUam and applcringic ; 
but this was not visible to give any softness to the prospect. 
The heather came up uncompromisingly, with a little hillock 
of green turf here and there, to the very walls, which had once 
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been white-washed, and still in their forlorn dinginess lent a 
little* variety to the landscape : yet this did but add to the 
cold, pinched and resistem character of ihe house. It looked 
like a prim, ancient lady, very spare, and holding her skirts 
close round her in the pride of penury and evil fortune- The 
door was in the outstanding gable, and admitted directly into 
a low passage, from which a spiral s:air mounted to the rooms 
above. On the ground floor there was a low, dail-pannelled 
dining-room and library fjll of ancient books, but lAcsc rooms 
were used only when Sir Robert came for shooting, which 
happened very rarely. The drawing-room upstairs was bare 
also, but yet had some Ungerings of old-fashioned grace. 
From the small, deep-set, high windows there was a wide, 
unbroken view over the moor. The moor stretched every- 
where, miles of it, grey as the low sky which hung over it, a 
canopy of clouds. The only relief was a bush of goree hero 
and there half in blossom, for the gorsc is never wholly out of 
blossom, as everybody knows — and the dark gleam of the 
water in a cutting, black as the bog which it was meant to 
drain. The drear)' moorland road which skirted the edge 
passed in front of the house, but was only visible from these 
windows at a corner, where it emerged for a moment from a 
group of blighted lira, before disappearing between the banks 
of heather and whin, which had been cut to give it passage. 
This was the only relief from the monotony of the moor. 

It was at this house that Lily and her maid arrived after a 
journey which had not been so uncheerful as they anticipated. 
A Journey by stage coach through a beautiful country can 
scarcely be dreary in the worst of circumstances. The arrivals, 
the changes, the villages and towns passed through, the con- 
tact with one's fellow -creatures which is inevitable, nib off 
more or less the most sullen discontent — and Lily was not 
sullen, while Beenie was one of the most open-hearted ol 
human creatures, ready to interest herself in every one she 
met, and to talk to them and give her advice upon their 
circumstances. The pair met all sorts of people on their 
journey, and they made almost an many friendships ; and thus 
partially forgot the penitential object of their own travels, and 
that they were beinp sent off to the ends of the earth. 

It was only when 'the gig' met them at the village where 
the coach stopped on its northern route that their destination 
began to oppress either the mistress or the maid. This was 
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on the afternoon of ft day which had been partially bright and 
partially wet, the best development of weather to be hoped 
for in the north. The village was a smnll collection of 
cottages, partly with tiled roofs, making a welcome gleam of 
colour, but subdued by a number of those respectable stone 
houses with blue tiles, which were and are the ideal of com- 
fortable sobriety which, in defiance of all the necessities of the 
landscape, the Scotch middle class has unfortunately fixed 
upon. The church stood in the midst — a respectable, oblong 
bam, with a sort of long extinguisher in the ehape of a steeple 
attached to it. On the outskirts the cottages became less com- 
fortable and more picturesque, thatched, and coveted with 
lichens. Tt was a well-to-do village The ' merchant,' as he 
was called, i.e., the keeper d the 1 general 1 shop, was a Lowland 
Scot, very contemptuous of * thae Highlanders,' and there was 
a writer or solicitor in the place, and a doctor, besides the 
minister, who formed a littlo aristocracy. The English mini iter 
so called, that is, the Episcopalian, came occasionally — once 
in two or three Sundays— to officiate in a smaller barn, without 
any extinguisher, which held itself a little apart in a corner, not 
to mingle with the common people who did not possess 
Apostolical Succession . though indeed in those days there was 
little controversy, the Episcopalians being generally of that 
nlual by birth, and unpolcinical, making no pretensions to 
superiority over the native Kirk. 

The gig that met the travellers at Kinloch-Riigas was a tall 
vehicle on two wheels, which had once been painted yellow, 
but which was scarcely trim enough to represent thai type of 
respectability which a certain young Thomas Cadyle, pursuing 
the vague trade of a literary man in Edinburgh, had declared 
it to be. It was followed closely by a rough cart, in which 
Beenie and the boxes were packed away. They were not 
large boxes. One, called 'the hair trunk," contained Lily's 
everyday dresses, but no provision for anything beyond the 
most ordinary needs, for there was no society nor any occasion 
for decorative garments cn the moors. Bcenic's box was 
smaller, as became a seiving woman. These accessories were 
.ill in the fashion of their time, which was (like Waverley, yet 
ah, so unlike ! ) sixty yean since or thereabout — in the age 
before railways, or at least before they had penetrated to the 
distant portions of the country. The driver of the gig was a 
middle-aged countryman, very decent in a suit of grey ' plaidin ' 
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— what wc now call tweed — with a head of sandy hair grizzled 
and considerably Mown about by the wind across the moor. 
His face was ruddy and wrinkled, of the colour of a winter 
apple, in fine shades of red and brown, his shaggy eyebrows a 
little drawn together— by ihe ' knitting of his brows under the 
glaring sun,' and the setting of his teeth against the breeze. 
He said, 'Hey, Eeeniel' as his salutation to the party before 
he doffed his bonnet to the young lady. Lily was not sure 
that it was quite respectful, but Dougal meant no disrespect. 
He was a little shy of her, being unfamiliar with her grown-up 
aspect and reverential of her young ladyhood— but he was at 
hie case with Robina, who was a native of the parish, the 
daughtei of the late blacksmith, and 1 wcel conncctit ' among 
the rustic folk. It would have been an ease to Dougal to have 
had the maid beside him instead of the mistress, and it was to 
Beenie he addressed his first remarks over his shoulder, from 
pure shyness and want of confidence in his own powers of 
entertaining a lady. ' Ye'll have had a long journey,' he said. 
'The coach she's aye late. She's like a thriftless lass, Beenie, 
my woman. She just dallies, dallies at the first, and is like to 
break her neck at the end.' 

'But she showed no desire to bieak her neck, I assure you,' 
said Lily. 'She was in no hurry. We have just taken it very 
easy up hill and down dale.' 

1 Ay, ay ! ' he said, ' we ten the ways o' them ' — with a 
glance oyer hia shoulder,. — 'arc you sure you're wecl happjt up, 
Beenie, for there's a cauld wind crossing the moor ? ' 

'And how is Katrin, Dougal?' Lily asked, fastening her 
cloak up to her throat. 

' Oh, she's weel eneuch : you'll see little differ since ye left 
us last We're a wee dried up with the pear-reek, and a wee 
blawn aboot by the wind. But yell mind lhat line, Beenie 
woman, and get used to't like her and mo.'- 

Lily laid impatient fingers on the reins, pulling DougaVs 
hand, as if he had been the unsteady, rough pony he drove. 
'Speak to me,' she said, 'you rude person, and not to 
Beenie. Do you think I am nobody, or that I cannot under- 
stand i" 

' Bless us all ! No such a thought was in my head. 
Bctnie, are yc sitting straight? for when the powny'e first 

started whiles he lets out' 

' Let me drive him,' I.ily cried. ' Til like it all ihe better if 
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he lets out: and you can go behind if you like and talk to 
Beenie at your ease.' 

' Ka, na,' said Dougal, with a grin. 1 He kens wha's driving 
him. A bit light hand like yours would have very srna' effect 
upon Rory. Hey, laddies ! get out of my powny's way 1 1 

Rory carried out the prognostics of his driver by tossing his 
shaggy head in the air, and making a dash forward, scattering 
the children who had gathered about to stare at the new 
arriva's ; though, before he got to the end of the village street, 
he had settled into his steady pace, which was quite uninflu- 
enced by any skill in driving on Uougal's pirt, but was entirely 
Ihc desire and meaning of that very characteristic member of 
aocicty — himself. The day had settled into an afternoon 
serenity and unusual quietness of light The mountains stood 
high in the even air. without any dramatic changes, Schehallion 
with his conical crest dominating the lesser hills, and wearing 
soberly his mantle of purple subdued by grey. The road lay, 
tor a lew miles, tiirough broken ground, diversified with clumps 
of wood, wind-blown ftrs, and birches tossing their feathery 
branches in the air — crossing by a little bridge a brown and 
lively trout stream, which went brawling through the village, 
but afterwards fell into deeper shadows, penetrating between 
close fir woods, before it reached the edge of the moor round 
which it ran its lonelf way. Lily's spirits began to rise. The 
sense of novelty, the pleasant feeling of arrival, and of all the 
possibilities which relieve the unknown, rose in her breast 
Something would Eurely happen ; something would certainly be 
found to make the exile less heavy, and to bring back a little 
hope. The Httlo river greeted her lite an old friend. 'Oh, I 
remember the Rugas,' she cried. ' What a cheer)' little water I 
Will they let me fish in it, Dougal ? Look how it sparkles 3 I 
think it must remember me.' 

* It's just a natural objick/ said DougaL 'It minds nae- 
body; and what would you do— a bit lady thing— fishing 
troot ? Hoots ! a crookit pin in a burn would set ye better, a 
little Miss like you.' 

In those days there were no ladies who were salmon fishers. 
Such a thing would lave seemed to Dougal an outrage upon 
every law. 

' Don't be contemptuous,' said Lily, with a laugh. ' You'll 
find 1 am not at all a little Miss Just give m« the reins and 
let me wake Rory up. I mean to ride him about the moor.' 
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'I'm doubting if you'll do that,' said Dougal, with politeness 
bat reserve. 

' Why shouldn't I do it ? Tcihajja you think I don't know 
how to ride. Oh, you can trust Rory to me, or a better than 
Rory." 

'There's few better in these parts/ said Dougal, with some 
solemnity. ' He's a beast that has a great deal of judgment. 
He kens well what's his duty in this life. I'm no thinking 
you'll find it that easy to put hira to a new kind of work. He 
h»s plenty of his a in work to do.' 

' We'll see about that,' said Lily. 

1 Ah,' replied Dougal, cautiously, ' well just see about thut. 
We must na conic to any hasty judgment. Cheer up, lad ! 
Yon's the half of the road.' 

' Is this only the half of the road ? ' said Lily with a shudder. 
They were coming out of the deep shade of the woods, and 
now before ihcni, in its full width and silence, stretched lhe 
long levels of the moor. It was even now, in these days before 
the heather, a beautiful sight, with the mountains towering in 
the background, and the bushes of the ling, which later in the 
year would be glorious with blosioms, coming down, miogled 
with the feathery plumes of the seeding grass, to the very edge 
of the road : beautiful, wild, alive with sounds of insects, and 
that thrill of the die which xc call silence— silence tliat could 
be heard. The wide space, the lioundless sky, the fretdom of 
the pure air, gave a certain exaltation to Lily's soul, but at (he 
same time overwhelmed her with a sense of the loneliness and 
separation from alt human interests which this great vacancy 
made. ' Only half way,' she repeated, with a gasp. 

'It's a gey lang road, but it's a very good road, with few 
bid bits. An accustomed person need have nac fear by night or 
day. There was an ill-place, where ye cross the Rugas again, 
at the head of the Black Scaur ; but it's been mended up just 
uncommon careful, and ye need have nae apprehension j 
besides that there's me that kens every step, and Rory that is 
raaist as clever as me.' 

' But it's the end of the world,' Liiy said. 

' No that, nor even the end of the parish, let alone the 
countryside,' said Dougal. 'It's just ignorance, a' that. It's the 
end o' naething but your journey, end a bonnie place when you're 
there ; and a good dinner waiting for ye ; and a grand soft bed, 
and your grand mi iher's ain cha'lmer, that was one of the 
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grandest Icddies in the North Conntry. Nfl. na. Missy, it's no 
the end of the world. If ye look fat ahead, yonder by the 
cist, as soon as vie come to the turn ol the road, ye'H maybe, 
if it's dear, see the tower. That's jus; a landmark over half 
the parish. Ye'll mine! it, Beenic? It's lang or ye've seen so 
Ixmnic a sight.' 

'Oa, ay, I mind it,' said Beenie, subdued. She had once 
thought with Dougal. that the lower of Dalrugas was a fine sight. 
But she had tasted the waters of civilisation, and the long level 
of the moor filled her breast, like that of her mistress, with dis- 
may ; though, indeed, tl was with the eyes of Lily, rather ihan her 
own, that the kind woman saw this scene. For herself things 
would not be so bad. Dougal and Katrin in the kitchen would 
form a not uncongenial society for Robina. She did not antici- 
pate for herself much difficulty in fitting in again to a familiar 
place; and she would always have her young mistress to pet 
and console, and to take care of. But Lily, where would Lily 
find anything to take her out of herself? Beenie realised, by 
force of syrapathr, the weary gazing from the windows, the 
vacant landscape, through which no one ever would come, the 
loneliness indescribable of the great solitary moor: not one of 
her young companions to come lightly over the heather: 
neither a lad nor lass in whom the girl would find a play- 
fellow. ' Ay, I mind it,' said Beenie, shaking her head, with 
big tears tilling her eyes. 

Lily, for her part, did not feel disposed to shed any tears— 
her mind was full of indignation and harsher thoughts. Who 
could have any right to banish her here beyond sight or meet- 
ing of her kind ? And it was not less but more bitter to reflect 
that the domestic lyrant who had banished her was scarcely so 
much to blame as the lover who would risk nothing 10 sate 
bcr. H he lad but stood by her— held out his hand — what to 
Lily would have been poverty or humbleness? She would 
have been content with any bare lodging in the old town, high 
among the roofs. She would have worked her fingers to the 
bone— at least, Beenie would have done so, which was the 
same thing. That was a sacrifice she would have made 
willingly ; but this that was demanded— who had any right to 
exact it ? and fur what was it to be exacted ? For money, 
miserable money ; the penny siller that could never buy happi- 
neis. Lily's eyes burned like coal. Her cheek scorched and 
Itad. Oh, how hard was fate, and how undeserved. For 
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what had she done ? Nothing, nothing to bring it upon her- 
self. 

It was another long half-hour before the gig turned the 
comer by the trees, where there was a momentary view of 
Daliugas, and plunged again between the rising banks, where 
the road ran in a deep cutting, ascending the last slopes. 
' We'll be at the house in five minutes,' Dou3.1l said. 



CHAPTER VI 



KATR1N stood under the doorway, looking out for the 
party : a spare, little, aciive woman, in the native d;ess 
of the place, which consisted of a dark woollen skirt 
and pink 'ahort gown,' a garment not unlike the blouse of to- 
day, bound in by the band of her white apron round a sufficiently 
irim waist. She was of an age when any vanity of personal 
appearance, if ever sanctioned at all, is considered, by her grave 
race, 10 be entirely out of place ; but yet was trim and neat by 
effect of nature, and wore the shortgown with a consciousness 
that i( became her. A gleam of sunshine had come out, as 
ihc t\'0 vehicles approached in a little procession ■ and Katrin 
had put up her hand to her eyes to shade them from that faint 
gleam of son, as she looked down the road The less of sun 
there is the more particular people are in shielding themselves 
from it: which is a mystery, like so many other things in life, 
small as well as great. Katrin thought the dazzle was over- 
whelming as she stood looking out under the shadow of her 
curved hand. The doorway was rather small, and very dark 
behind her, and the strong gleam of light concentrated in her 
pink shortgown. and made a brilliant spot of the white cap on 
her head. And to Katrin the two vehicles climbing the road 
were as a crowd, and the arrival an event of great excitement, 
making an era in life. She was interested, perhaps, like her 
husband, most particularly in Robina, who would be an 
acquisition to their own society, widi all her experience of the 
grand life of the South ; but she bore a warm heart also to the 
little lady who had been at Dalrugas as a child, and of whose 
beauty, and specially of whose accomplishments, there had 
been great reports from the servants in town to the servants on 
the muur. She hastened forward to place a stool on which 
Miss lily could step down, and held out both hands to help, 
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an offer which was made quite unnecessary by the sudden 
spring which the girl made, alighting 'like a bird' by Katrin's 
side. ' Eh, 1 didna mind how light a lassie is at your age,' 
cried the housekeeper, startled by that quick descent. 'And 
arc yc very wearied? and hare ye had an awfu' journey? and, 
ch, yonder's Beenie, just the same as ever ! I'm as glad to see 
yeas if I hid come into a fortune. I-et me lake your bit bag, 
my bonnic lady. Give the things 10 me.' 

'Yes, Beenie is just the same as ever— and you also, Katrin, 
and the moor,' said Lily, with a look that embraced them all. 
Shi had subdued herself, with a natural instinct of that polite- 
iicia which couics from the heart, not to show these humble 
people, on her fust arrival, how little she liked her banishment. 
It was not their fault ; they were eager to do iheir utmost for 
her, and welcomed her with a kindness which was as near love 
as any inferior sentiment could be — if it was, indeed, an 
inferior sentiment at all. Hut when she stood before the dark 
doorway, which seemed the end of all things, it was impossible 
not to betray a little of the lonclincu she felt. 'And the 
moor,' she repeated. But Katrin heard the words in another 
sense. 

*Ay, my bonnie lamb! the moor, that is the finest sight of 
a'. It's just beautiful when there's a fine sunset as we're going 
to have the night to welcome ye name. Come away ten, my 
dear; come away in to your ain auld house. Oh 1 but I'm 
thankful and satisfied to have Jre here ! ' 

'Not my house, Kalrin. My uncle would not like to heir 
you say co.' 

'Hoot, away! Sir Robert's bark is waur than his bite. 
What would he have sent such orders for, to make everything 
sae comfortable, il there had been any doubt that it was your 
very ain house, and you his chosen heir? If Dougal were to 
lei ye see the letter, a' full of loving kindness, and that he 
wanted a safe hame for his bit lassie while he was away. Oh, 
Miss Lily, he's an auld man to be marrhing forth again at the 
head of his uoop to the wars' 

1 He is not going to the wars,' said Lily. She could not but 
laugh at the droll supposition. Sir Robert, that lover of comfort 
and luxury, marching forth on any expedition, unless it were 
an expedition of pleasure! 'There aic no wars,' she added. 
' We arc at peace with all the world, so far as 1 can hear.' 

'Weel, I was wondering,' said Kairin. 'Dougal, he says, 
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that reads the papeis, tlui there's nae fighting nciihcr in 
France nor what they ca'ed the Penimhula in our young days. 
But he say* there are aye wars and rumour of wars in India, 
and such like places. So we thought it might, maybe, be that. 
Weel, I'm real content to hear that Sir Robert, that's an old 
man, is no driven to boot and saddle at his age.' 

' He is going, perhaps, lo London,' Lily said- 

1 Wed, weel, and that's no nwcklc better than a fight, from 
a' we hear — an awfu' place, full of a' the scum of the earth. 
Puir auld gentleman I It maun t>c the king's business, or else 
something very important of his ain that takes him there. 
Anyway, he's that particular about you, ray bonnie lady, as 
r.cver was. You're to have a riding horse when ve please, and 
Dougal to follow you whenever he can spare the time ; and 
there's a bear piannyfortcy come in from Perth, and a box full 
of books, and I canna tell you all what. And here am I 
keeping you at the door, havering all the time. You'll mind 
ihe okl stair, arid the broken step three from the top; or 
maybe you will like to come into the dining-room first and 
have a morsel to stay your stomach till the dinner's served ; or 
maybe you would like a drink of milk ; or maybe — Lord bless 
us ! she's up the 9tair like a fire naught and paying no atten- 
tion ; and, oh, Beenie, my woman, is this you?' 

Beenie was more willing to becntertained than her mistress, 
whose sudden flight upstairs left Katrin stranded in the full 
tide of her eloquence. She was glad to be set down to a cup 
of tea and the nice scones, fresh from the girdle, wiih which 
the housekeeper had intended to tempt Lily. 1 I'll cover them 
up with the napkin to keep them warm, and when yc hove 
ta'en your cup o' tea ye'll carry some tip to her on a tray, or 
I'll do it mysel' with good will ; but I mind ye are aye fondest 
of taking care of your bonnie Miss yourselV 

' We'll gie her a wee moment to settle down,' said Robina ; 
'to take a good greet,' was what she said to herself. She 
swallowed her tea, always with an ear intent on the sounds 
upstairs. She had seen by Lily's countenance that she was 
able for no more, and that a moment's interval was necessary; 
and there she sat consuming her heart, yet perhaps comforted 
a little by having the good scones to consume too. ' Oh, 1 she 
said, ' ye get nothing like this in Edinburgh ; ae scone's very 
different from another. I have not tasted Che like of this for 
many a year.* 
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'Ye see,' said Katiin, with conscious success, 'a drop of 
skim m lk like what yc get in a town is very different from the 
liaill cream of a milking ; and I'm no a woman to spare pains 
ony mair than stuff. She's a bonnie, bonnie creature, your 
young lady, Bccnio — a wcc like her mother, as ffii as I mintl, 
that was nothing very much in the way of blood, ye ken, 
but a bonnie young woman as ever s;ood. The auld leddie 
and Sir Robert were real mad against Mr James for making 
such a poor match ; but now there's nobody but her bairn to 
stand atween the house and its end. He'll be rael fond of her, 
Sir Robert ; his bonny wee heir ! ' 

' Ay,' said Becnie, ' in his ain way.' 

' Weel, it wasna likely to be in a woman's way like yours or 
mine. The men they've aye their ain ways of looking at 
things. I'll warrant there's plenty of lads after her, a bonnie 
creature like that : and the name of Sir Robert's siller and a'.' 

•Oh, ay 1 she hasna wanted fo: lads,' Becnie said. 

'And what'll be the reason, Beenie, since the auld gentle- 
man's no going to the wars, as Dougal and me thought — 
what'll be the reason, are ye thinkin', for the young leddy 
coming here? He said it was to be safe at hame while he 
was away.' 

' Maybe he would be right if that's what he says.' 

"Oh, Becnie, woman,' cried Katrin, "you're secret, secret 
Do you thick we are no just as keen as you to please our 
young leddy and make her comfortable ? or as taken up to ken 
why she's been sent away, from a' her parties and pleasurings 
to bide here?' 

'There's no many parties or pleasurings here for her,' said 
Dougal, joining the two women in the low but airy kitchen, 
wtere the big Ore was pleasant to look upon, and the brick 
floor very red, and the hearthstone very white. The door 
which stood always open afforded a glimpse of the universil 
background, the everywhere-extending moor, and the air came 
in keen, though the day was a day in June. Dougal pushed 
his bonnet to one side 10 scratch his grizzled head. In these 
regions, as indeed in many others, it is not necessary to take 
ofl one's headgear when one conies indoors. ' There's neither 
lad to run after her nor leddies to keep her company. If she's 
light-headed, or tho like of that, there canna be a better place 
thin oof moor.* 

'Light-headed!' said Robina in high scorn 'It just 
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saows how little you ken. And where would I be, n discreet 
person, if my young leddy was light-headed ? She's just as 
modes: and as good as ever set foot on the heather. My 
bonnie wee woman ! And as innocent as the babe new bom.' 

Dougal pushed his cap to the other side of his head as if 
that might afford enlightenment. ' Then a* I can say is that it's 
very queer —and he added after an interval—' I never pretend 
to understand Sir Robert, he's an nwfu' funny man.' 

' He might play off his fun better than upon Miss Lily,' said 
his wife in anxious tones. 

' And that minds me that I'm just havering here when 1 
should be carrying up the tray,' said Beenie. ' Some of those 
cream scones — they're the nicest: and that fine apple jelly is 
the best I've tasted for long. And now the wee bit teapot, 
and a good jug of your nice fresh milk that she will, maybe, 
like better than the tea.' 

' Ard my fine eggs— with a yolk like gold, and white that is 
just like curds and cream.' 

' Na,' said Beenie, waving them away, 'that would just be 
too much a let me alone with the scones, and the milk, and the 
tea.' 

She went up the spiral stairs making a cheerful noise with her 
cups and her tray. A noise was pleasant in this quiet place. 
Beenie understood without knowing how, that the little clatter, 
the sound of some one coming, was essential to this new lite ; 
and though her arm was very steady by nature, she made every- 
thing ring with a little tinkle of cheerfulness and 'company. 1 
The drawing-room of the house, which opened direct from the 
stairs with little more than a broadened and much worn step 
for a landing was a large room occupying all the breadth of the 
tall gable, which was called the tower. It was not high, and 
the windows were small, set in deep recesses, with spare and 
dingy curtains. The carpet was of design unconjecturalile, 
end of dark colour worn by use to a deep dingincea of mingled 
black and brown. The only cheerful thing in the room was a 
rug before the fireplace, made of strips of coloured clah, 
which was Kattin's winter work to beguile the long evenings, 
and in which the instinct of self-preservation had woven many 
bits of red, relics or patterns of soldier's coats. The eye 
caught that one spot of colour instinctively. Beenie looked 
at it as she put down her tray, and Lily had already turned to 
it a dozen times, as if there was something good to be got 
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there. The walls were painted in panels of dirty green, and 
hung with a few pictures, which made the dinginess hideous— 
storing portraits executed by aomc country artist, or older 
relics still, faces which had sunk altogether into the gloom. 
Three cf the windows looked our on the moor, one in a. corner 
upon the yard, where Rory and his companion were stabled, 
and where there was an audible cackle of fowls, and sometimes 
Katrin's voice coming and going 'as if a door were shut 
between you and the sound.' Lily had been roaming ahout, 
as was evident by the cluak flung in one corner, the hat in 
another, the gloves on the table, the little bag upon the floor. 
She had gravitated, however, as imaginative creatures do, to 
the window, and sat there when Beenie entered as if she 
had been sitting there all her life, gazing out upon the mono- 
tonous blank of the landscape and already unconscious of 
what she saw. 

' Well, Miss Lily,' said Robins cheerfully, 1 here we are at 
last : and thankfu' 1 am to think that 1 can sit still the day. 
and get up in peace the mom without either coach or boat to 
make me jump. And here's your tea, my bonnie dear — and 
cream scones, Ka:rin's best, that I have not seen the like of 
since I left Kinloch-Kugas. Edinburgh's a grand place, and 
many a bonnie thing is there ; and maybe well whiles wish our- 
selves back ; but nothing like Katrin's scones have ye put within 
your lips for many a day. My dear bonnie bairn, come and jit 
down comfortable at this nice little table and get your tea.' 

'Tea ! ' said Lily ; her lips weie quivering, so that a laugh 
was the only escape — or else the other thing. 1 You mind 
nothing,' she cried, 'so long as you have your tea.' 

' Weel, il makes up for many things, that's true,' said Beenie, 
eager to adopt her young inisiicis's tone. ' Bless me, Misa 
Lily, it's no the moment to take to that weary window and just 
sbre across the moor when ye ken well there is nothing to be 
seen. It will be time enough when we're wearied waiting, or 
when there's any reasonable prospect—' 

'What do you mean?' cried Lily, springing up from her 
seat. 'Reasonable prospect— of what, I would lite to know? 
and weary waiting — for whom ? How dare you say such silly 
words to me? 1 am waiting for nobody,' cried Lily, in her 
exasperation clapping her hands together, 'and there is no 
reasonable prospect — if it were not to fall from the top of the 
tower, or sink into the peat-moss some lucky day.' 
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'You're awfu* confident. Miss Lily,' said the maid, 'but 
I'm a great deal older than you are, and it would be a strange 
thing if I had not mair sense. I just tell you there's no say- 
ing ; and it the Queen of Sheba was here she could uiicr no 
more' 

' You would make a grand Queen of Sheba,' said Lily' 
with eyes sparkling and cheeks burning, 'and what is it your 
majesty tells mc? for I cannot make head nor tail of it, for 
my part.' 

' I just tell you — ihere's no saying,' Beenie repealed very 
deliberately, looking the young lady in the face. 

Poor Lily! her face was glowing with sudden hope — the 
(light fingers trembled What did the woman mean who knew 
everything? When we're wearied waiting — when there's no 
reasonable prospect. Oh what, what did the woman mean ? 
Had there been something said to her that could not be said 
to Lily? Were there feet already on the road, marching 
hither, hither, bringing love and bringing joy? 'There's no 
saying.' A woman like Robina would not say that without 
tome reason. It was enigmatical— but what could it mean 
but something good ; and what good could happen but one 
thing^ ? Beenie, in fact, meant nothing but the vaguest of con- 
solations^ — she had no comfort to give ; but it was not in a 
woman's heart to shut out imagination and confess that hope 
was over. Win ■ would venture to say that there was no hope, 
any day, any moment, in a young life, of something happening, 
which would make all right again? No oracle could have said 
less : and yet it meant everything. Lily, in the light of possi- 
bility that suddenly sprang up around her, illuminating (he 
moor better than the pale sunshine, and making this bare and 
cold room into a habitable place, took heart to return to the 
happy ordinary of existence, and remembered that she was 
hungry and that Katrin's scones were very good, and the apple 
jelly beautiful to behold. It was a prosaic remit, you may 
say, but yet it was a happy one, for she was very tired, and 
had great need of refreshment and support. She took her 
simple meal which was so pretty to look at— never an incon- 
siderable matter on a woman's table — the scones wrapt in their 
white napkin, the jug of creamy milk, the glass dish with its 
clear pink jelly. She ate and drank with much satisfaction, 
and then, with Beenie at her side, went wandering over the 
house to see if there was any furniture :o be found more 
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cheerful than the curtains and carpets in the drawing-room. 
The days of 'taste' had not arisen — no fans from Japan had 
yet been seen in Kngland, far less upon the moors : but yet 
the natural instinct existed to attempt a little improvement in 
the aiilT dutnc?s of the place Lily was soon tunning orer all 
the house with a song on her lips — commoner in those days 
when music was not so carefully cultivated — and a skipping 
measure in the patter of her feet, ' Hear till her/ said Dougal 
to Katrin, ' our peace and quiet's done,' ' Hear till her 
indeed, ye auld cnbbit body ! It's the blessing o' the Lord 
corae to the house,' said Katrin to Dougal. He pushed his 
cap now to one side, now to the other, with a scratch of im- 
partial consultation what was to come of it — but also a secret 
pleasure thai brought nut a tittle moisture under his shaggy 
eyebrows. The old paii sit up a full half hour later, out of 
pure pleasure in the consciousness of the new inmate under 
lha: roof where they had so long abode in siience. And Lily 
rushed upstairs and downstairs, and thrilled the old floor with 
her hurried feet, but kept always say in* over to herself those 
words which were the fountain of contentment — or rather 
expectation, which is better. There's no saying — there's no 
saying ! If Beenic knew nothing in which there was a reason- 
able hope, how could she have suffered herself so to speak ? 
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CHAPTER VII 



WHEN Lily got up next morning it was to the cheerful 
sounds of the dairy, the clocking of fowls, the voices 
of the kitchen calling to each other, Katrin darting 
out a sentence as she came to the door, Dougal growling 
a bass order to the boy, the sound of whose hissing and 
movement over his stable work were as steady as if Rory were 
being groomed like a racer till his coat shone. It is not pleaunt 
to be disturbed by Chanticleer and his handmaidens in the 
middle of one's morning sleep, nor :o hear the swing of the 
stable pails, and the hoofs of the horses, and the shouts to 
each other of the outdoor servants. I should not like 10 have 
even one window of my bedchamber exposed to these noises. 
But Lily sprang up and tan to the window, cheered by this 
rustic Babel, and looked out with keen pleasure upon the rush 
of the fowls to Katrin's feet, as she stood with her apron filled 
with grain, Ringing ii out in hondfub, and upon the prospect 
through the stable of the boy hissing and rubbing down 
Rory. who clattered with his impatient hoofs and would not 
stand still to have his toilet made. Dougal was engaged in 
the byre in some more important operations with the cow, 
whose present hope and representative — a weak-kneed, stagger- 
ing calf— looked out from the door with that solemn stare of 
wondering imbecility, which is often so pathetic. Lily did not 
think of pathos. She was cheered beyond measure to look 
out on all this active life, instead of the silent moor. The 
world was continuing to go round all the same: the creatures 
had to be fed : the new day had began — notwithstanding that 
she was banished to the end of the world ; and this was no 
end of the world after all, but just a corner of the country, 
where life kept going on all the amo, whether a foolish little girl 
had been to a ball overnight, or had arrived in solitude and 
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tears at the scene of her exile. A healthful nature has always 
some spring in it at the opening of a new day. 

She went over the place under Katrin's guidance, when she 
had dressed and breakfased, and was as read? to be amused 
and diverted as if she had found everything going licr o»vn 
way: which shows that Lily was no young lady heroine, 
but an hones: girl following the impulses of nature. The 
little establishment at DaJrugas was not a farm. It had none of 
the fluctuations, none of the anxieties, which befall a humble 
agriculturist who has to make his living out of a few no: very 
friendly acres, good year and bad year together. Dougal loved, 
indeed, to grumble when any harm came over the potatoes, or 
when his hay was spoilt, as it generally was, by the rain. He 
liked to pose as an unfortunate farmer, persecuted by the: 
elements ; but the steady wages which Sir Robert paid with 
the utmost regularity were as a rock at the back of ihis careful 
couple, whose little harvest was for the sustcnaace of their little 
household, and did not require to be sold to produce the ready 
money of which they stood so very little in need. Therefore, 
all was prosperous in the little place. The eggs, indeed, pro- 
duced so plentifully, were not much profit in a piace where 
everybody else produced eggs in their own barn-yards ; but a 
sitting from Katrin's fowls was much esteemed in the country- 
side, and brought her honour and sometimes a pleasant present 
in kind, which was to the advantage both of her comfort and 
sclfcstccm. But a calf .v. a thing which brought in a liltle 
money j and the milk formed a great part of the Jiving of the 
house in various forms, and when there was any over did good 
to the poor fok who are always with us, on the banks of the 
Rugas, as in other places. Dougal wotld talk big by times 
about his losses — a farmer, however small, is nothing without 
them— but his loss sat very lightly on his shoulders, and his 
comfort was gicat and his little gains very secure. 

The little steading which lurked behind Sir Robert's grey 
house, and was a quite unthought-of adjunc: to it, did very 
well in all its small traffic and baner under such conditions. 
The mission of Dougal and his wife was to be there, always 
ready to receive the master when he chose to ' coaie North,' 
as they called it, with the shooting patty, for whom Katrin 
olway* kept her bes: sheets well aired. But Sir Robert hid no 
mind to trust himself in the chilly North : that was all very 
well when a man was strong and active and liked nothing so 
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much as to tramp the moor all day, and keep his friends at 
heck and manger, But a man's friends get fewer as he gets 
old, and other kinds of pleasure attract him. It was perhaps 
a doien years since he had visited his spare paternal house. 
And Dougal and Katrin had come to think the place was 
theirs, and the cocks and hens, and tltc cows and ponies 
the chief interest in it. But ihey were no niggards : they 
would have been glad to see Sir Robert himself had he come 
lo pay them a visit : they were still more glad to see Lily, and 
to mike her feel herself the Princess, or it might be more 
correct to say the Suzerain, under whom they reigned. They 
did not cipect her to interfere, which made her welcome 
all the more warm. As for Sir Robert, he might perhaps have 
interfered ; but even in the face of that doubt, Duugal and 
Katrin would have acted as became them, and received him 
with a kindly welcome. 

' Ye see this is where I keep ihe fowls,' said Katria 1 It was 
a kind of gun-room, once ; but this is a place where a shootin' 
gentleman seldom sets his fit, and there's no a gun fired but 
Dougal's ould tarabecn. What's the use of keeping up thae 
empty places, gaun to rack and ruin, with grand names till 
them? The sitting hens are just awfu' comfortable in here; 
and as for Cockmaleerie, he mairches in and mairches out, like 
Mr Smeaton, the schoolmaster, that has five daughters, besides 
his wile, and takes his walks at the head of them. A cock is 
wonderful like a man. If you just saw the way auld Smeaton 
turns his head And flings & word now mid then at the chatter- 
ing creatures after him ! We've put the pig-stye out here. It's 
no just the place, perhaps, so near the house ; but it's real 
convenient ; and as the wind is maisily from the east, ye never 
get any smell lo speak of. Besides, that's no the kind of smell 
that dues harm. The black powny he's away to the moor for 
peat ; but there's Rory, aye taking another rug at his provender. 
He's an auld farrant beast. He't just said to himself, as you 
or me might do : " Here's a stranger come, and I am the 
carriage horse ; and let's just make the most of it." ' 

' He must be verr conceited, if he thinks himself a carriage 
horse, 1 said Lily, with a laugh. 

' Deed, and he's Uic only ane ; and no a bad substitute. As 
our auld minister said, the day yon roung lad was preaching : 
" No a bad substitute." I trow nn, seeing he's now the assist- 
ant and successor, and very well likit: and if it could only be 
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settled between him and Miss Eden, there could be naething 
more to be desired. But that's no the question. About 
Rory, Miss Lily— 1 

' I would much rather hear about Miss Helen. Who is 
Miss Helen? is it the minister's little girl that used to come 
out to Dalrugas to play with me ? 1 

'She's a Rood ten years older than you, Miss Lily.' 

' I don't think so. I was how old ? nine ; arid I am sure 
she was not grown up, nor anything like it. And so zhc can't 
nuke up her mind to take the assistant and successor? Tell 
me, Karrin, lell me 1 I want to hear all the story. It is some- 
thing to find a story heie.' 

'There arc plenty of stories' said Karrin; 'and I'll tell 
ycu every ouc of them ; but about Miss Eden. She's a very 
little thing. You at nine were bigger than she was — let us say 
—at sixteen. There rnaun He seven years alween you, and 
now she'll be six-and-twenty. No, it's no auld — and she's but 
a baim to k»k at: and she will just be a fine fnend for you, 
Miss Lily; for though they're plain folk, she has been real 
well brcught up, and away at the school in Edinburgh, and plays 
the pianity, and a 1 that kind of thing. I have uiair opinion 
myscl' of a good seam ; but we canna expect everybody to 
have that sense.' 

'And why will she have nothing to say to the assistant and 
successor? and what is his name?' 

'His name is Douglas, James Douglas, of a westland family, 
and no that ill-looking, and well likit. Eh, but you're keen of 
a story, Miss Lily, like a' your kind. But I never said she 
would have naething to say to him. She is just great friends 
with him. They are aye plotting thegether for the poor folk, 
as if there was nothing needed but a minister and twa-three 
guid words to make heaven on earth. OK my bonnie lady ! 
if it could be done as easy as that I There's that drunken 
body, Johnny Wright, that keeps the merchant's shop.' Katrin 
was a well-educated woman in her way and never put ^for w, 
which is the custom of her district ; but she said chop for shep, 
an etymology which it U unnecessary to follow here. 'But it's 
a good intention— a good intention. They are aye plotting how 
lliey are to mend their neighbours ; and the strange thing is — 
Bat dear bless us I what are we to be havering about other 
folk's weakness, when riae doubt we have plenty of our ain.' 

'I am not to be cheated out of my story, Katrin. Do 
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you mean that the young minister is not a good man liim- 
self?' 

'Bless as, no! that's not what I mean. He'* just flo pious 
a lad and as wccl living— it's no that— it's no that. It's just 
one o' tliae mysteries that you're far ower young to understand. 
She's been keen to mend other folk, poor lass 1 and that the 
minister should speak to them, and show them the error o' 
their ways ! But the dreadful thing is that her poor bit heart is 
just bound up in a lad— a ne'er-do-weel, lhat is the worst of 
them all- Oh, dinna speak of it, Miss Lily, dinm speak of it I 
I'll tell yoa anither time; or, maybe, I'll no tell ye at all. 
Come in and see the kye. They're honest creatures. There's 
nothing o' the deevil and his dreadful ways in them.' 

' 1 wou!dna be ower sure of that,' said Dougal, who came to 
meet them at the door of the byre, Iris cap hanging on to the 
side cf his head, upon one grizzled lock, so many pushes and 
irrntr hes had it received in the heat of his exertions. ' There's 
Crummie, just as little open to raison as if she were a wumman. 
So a step will she budge, though its dean strae and soft lying 
that I'm ofiering till her. Gang hen, and try what ye can do. 
She's just furious. I canna tell what she thinks, bucking at me 
and butting at mc, ai if I was uaun to carry her off to the 
butcher, instead of just setting her bed in comfort for her 
trouble. None of the deil in them t What d'ye say tr> Rory? 
He's a deil a'thegcther, from the crown of his head to his off leg, 
the little evil spirit ! And what's that muckle cock ye're so proud 
o'? Just Satan incarnate, that's my opinion, stampin' out his 
ain progeny, when they're o' the same sect as himsel'. Dinna you 
Uu>t to what -In. says, M .: ■ Lily. There's nac place in tins 
world where he is not gaun about like a roarin' lion scekin', as 
the Scripture snirh, whom lie may devour.' 

' Eh, man,' said his wife, coming out a little red, yet 
triumphant, 'but you're a poor hand with your doctrines 
and your opinions ! A wheen soft words in poor Crummie's 
ear, and a clap upon her bonnic broad back, poor woman, 
and the'a as quiet as a lamb. Yc'vc been tugging other, and 
swearing at her, though I aye tell ye no. Fleeching is aye 
better than fechting, if ye would only believe me — whether it's 
a woman, or a bairn, or a poor timorsome coo.' 

'Ye're a' alike,' said Dougal. with a grunt, reluming to his 
work. ' I'm thinking," he said, pausing to deliver his broad- 
side, 1 that, saving your presence, Miss Lily, wecmcn are just 
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what ye may call the head of the irrational creation. It's men 
that's a little lower than the angels ; we're them that are made 
in the image of God. But when ye speak o' the whole creation 
that groaneth and travaileth, I'm thinking — ' 

'Ye'll just think at youi work, and hand your ill tongue 
before the young lady,' cried his wife, in high wrath. But 
she, too, added, as he swung away with a big laugh, •Onyway, 
by your ain comparison, we're at the head and you're at the tail. 
Come away, Miss Lily, and sec the bonnie doos. There is 
nae ill-speaking among them. I'm no so sure,' she added, 
however, when out of hearing of her husband, ' I've heard 
yon muckle cuahat, the one with the grand ruff about liis 
neck, swearin' at his bonnie wifie, or else I'm sair mistaen. 
It's just in the nature o' ihe menkind. They like yc wed 
enough, but they maun aye be gibing at yc, and jcerin' at ye 
— but, bless me ! a bit young thing like you, it's no to be 
cxpeckit ye could understand.' 

The pigeons were very tame, and alighted not only on 
Katrin's capacious shoulders, who 'shoo'd' them off, but on 
Lily's, who liked the sentiment, and to find herself so 
familiarly accosted by creatures so highly elevated above 
mere cocks and hens — 'the bonnie creatures,' as Katrin said, 
who sidl'd and bridl'd about her with mincing steps and 
graceful movements. 'The doocot' was an old grey tower, 
standing apart from the barn-yard, in a small field, the 
traditional appendage of every old Scotch house of any import- 
ance. To come upon Rory afterwards, dragging after him the 
hoy, by name Sandy, and not unlike, either in complexion or 
shape, to the superior animal whom he was supposed to be 
taking out for exercise— brought back, if not the former dis- 
cussion on the prevalence of evil, at least a practical instance 
of 'the deeviT that was in the pony, and was an additional 
amusement. Lily made instant trial of the feminine ministra- 
tions which had been so effective with the coo, whispering in 
Rory's ear, and stroking his impatient nose, without, however, 
any marked effect 

'He'll soon get used to ye,' Katrin said consolingly, 'and 
then you'll can ride him down to the town, and make your 
bh visits, and get anything that strikes your fancy at the shop. 
Oh, you'll find there's plenty to diverl ye, my bonnie leddy, 
when once ye are settled down.' 

Would it be so? Lily felt, in the courage of the morning. 
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that it mighi he possible. She resolved to be good, as a child 
resolves : there should be no silly despair, no brooding, nor 
malting the worst of things. She would interest herself in the 
beasts and the birds, in Rory, the pony, and Crummie, the 
cow. She would always have something to do. Her little 
school accomplish merit of diawing, in which ahc had made 
some progress, according to the drawing master, she would 
take that up a?ain. The kind of drawing Lily had learnt 
consisted in little more than copying other drawings : but that, 
when ic had been carefully done, had been thought a great deal 
of at school ; and then there was the fine fancy work which 
had been taught her— the wonderful things in Berlin wool, 
which were adapted to so many purposes, and occupied go large 
a share of feminine lives. Miss Martineau, that strong-minded 
politician and philosopher, amused her leisure with it. and why 
should not Lity ? But Berlin patterns, and all the beautiful 
shades of the woo', could not, alas ! be had on Dalrugas 
moor. Lily decided bravely that she would knit stockings at 
least, and that practice would soon overcome that difficulty 
about turning tho heel, which had dnmped her early efforts, 
She would knit warm stockings for Sir Robert — warm and soft 
as he liked them— ribbed so as to cling close to his handsome 
old leg, and show its proportions, and so, perhaps, touch his 
heart. And then there would, no doubt, turn up, from time 
to time, something to do for the poor folk. Surely, surely 
there would be employment enough to ' keep hei heart.' 
Then she would go to Kinloch-Rug3s and see ' Miss Eeien,' 
Helen Blythe, the minister's daughter, whom she remembered 
well, with the admiration of a little girl for one much older 
than herself. Here was something that would interest her and 
occupy her mind, and prevent her from thinking. And then 
there were the old bucks in the library, in which she feared 
there would be little amusement, but probably a great many 
pood books that she had not read, and what a fin* opportunity 
for her to improve her mind ! 

Her present circumstances were quite usual features in 
the novels before the age of Sir Walter: a residence in 
an old castle or other lonely house, where a persecuted 
heroine had the best of reading, and emerged quite an 
accomplished woman, was the commonest situation. She 
said to herself that there would be plenty to do: that she 
would not leave a moment without employment: that her life 
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would he too busy and too full to leave any time for gazing 
ou: at that window, watching the little bit of road, and loot- 
ing, looking for someone who never came. Having drawn 
up this useful programme, and decided how she was to spend 
every day, Lily, poor Lily, all alone — even Bccnic having gone 
downstairs for a long talk with Katrin— seated herself, quite 
unconsciously, at the window, and gazed, and gazed without 
intermission, at the little comer of the road that climbed the 
brae, and across the long level of the unbroken moor. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE days that succeeded were very much like this first 
day. In the morning Lily went out 'among the 
beasts ' and visited, with all the interest she could 
manage to excite in herself, the byre and the stable, the 
ponies and the cows. She persuaded herself into a certain 
amusement in contrasting the very different characters of Rory, 
the spoiled and superior, with that Utile sturdy performer of 
duty without vagary, who had not even a name co bless him- 
self with, but was to all and sundry the blick powny and no 
more. Poor little black powny, he supported Rory's airs with- 
out a word ; he gave in to the fact that he was the servant and 
his stable companion the gentleman. He vent to the moor 
for pent, and to the howe for potatoes, and to the town for 
whatever was wanted, without so much as a toss of his shaggy 
head. Nothing tired the black powny, any more than any- 
thing ever tired ihc ' buoy ' «ho drove, and fed and groomed 
him, as much groomingas he ever had. Sandy was the ' buoj ' 
just as his charge wag the black powny. They went every- 
where together, lived together, it was thought even slept 
together ; and though the ' buoy ' in reality occupied the 
room above the stable, which was entered by a ladder — the 
loft, in common parlance — the tiro shaggy creatures were as 
one. All these particularc Lily learned, and tried to find a 
little fun, a little diversion in them. But it was a thin vein 
and soon exhausted, at least by her preoccupied mind. 

The post came seldom to this place at the end of the world. 
It never indeed came at all. When there were other errands to 
do in the village, tbc ' buoy ' and the black powny called at the 
post office to ask for letters — when they remembered : but 
very often Sandy did not mind, i.e. recollect, to do this, and it 
did not matter much. Sir Robert, indeed, had made known 
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his will that there were to be no letters, and correspondence 
was sluggish in those days. Lily had not bowed her spirit to 
the point of promising that she would not write to whomsoever 
she pleased, but she was too proud to be the first lo do so, and, 
save a few girl epistles for which, poor child, she did not care, 
and which secured her only a succession of disappointments, no- 
thing came to lighten her solitude. No, she would not write 
first, she would not tell him her address. He cculd soon find 
that out if he wanted to find iL Sir Robert Ramsay was not 
nobody, that there should be any trouble in finding out where 
his house was, however far off it might be. Poor Lily, when 
she said this to herself, did not really entertain a doubt that 
Ronald would manage to write to her. Bui he did not do so. 
The post come in at intervals, the powny and the boy went to 
the town, and minded or did noi mind to call for the letters: 
but what did it matter when no letters ever came? Ah, one 
from Sir Robert, hoping she found the air of the moor bene- 
ficial, one from a lighthearted schoolfellow, narrating all the 
dances there had been since Lily went away, and the last new 
fashion, and how like Alice Scott it was to be the first to 
appear in it. But no more. This foolish little epistle, at 
first dashed on the ground in her disappointment, Lily went 
over again, through every line, to see whether somewhere in a 
corner there did not lurk the name which she was sick with 
longing to see. It might so easily have been written without 
thought — * I danced with Ronald Lumsdcn and he was telling 
me,' or, ' Ronald Lumsden called and was asking about you/ 
Such o crumb of refreshment as that Lily would have been 
gad of: but it never came. 

Yet she struggled bravely to keep up her heart. One of 
those early days, after sundry attempts on the moor, where she 
gradually vanquished him, Lily rode Rory into Kinloch-Rugas 
with only a few controversies on the way. She was light and 
she was quiet, making no clattering at his heels as the gig did, 
and by degrees Rory habituated himself to the light burden 
and the moderate amount of control which she exercised over 
him. It amused him after a while to see the whisk of her 
habit, which proved to be no unknown drag or other 
mechanism, but really a harmless thing, not heavy at all— 
and as she gave him much of bis own way, and lumps of sugar 
and no whip to speak of, he became very soon docile, as docile 
as hi3 nature permitted, and gave her only as much trouble as 
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arauacd Lily. They went all the way to the town together, an 
incongruous but friendly pair, he pausing occasionally when a 
very tempting mouthful of emerald green grass api eared among 
the bunches of ling, she addressing him with amiable remon- 
strances as Dougal did, and eventually touching his point of 
honour or sense of shame so that he made a little burst of 
unaccustomed speed, and got over a good deal of ground in 
the stimulus thus applied. He was not like ihe trim and glossy 
steeds on which, with her long habit reaching half way to the 
ground and a careful groom behind, Lily had ridden out with 
Sir Robert, in the days of her grandeur, which already seemed 
so far off. But she was, perhaps, quite as comfortable in the 
tweed skirt in which she could spring unfettered from Rory's 
back and move about easily without yards of heavy cloth to 
carry. The long habit and the sleek steed and the groom 
turned out to perfection would have been out of place on the 
moor : but Rory, jogging along with his rough coat and his 
young mistress in homespun, were entirely appropriate to the 
landscape. 

It required a good many efforts, however, before the final 
code of amity was established between them, the rule of bear- 
ing and forbearing, which encouraged Lily to so long a ride. 
When she sipped off his back at the Manse door, Rory tossed 
his shaggy head with an air of relief, and looked as if he might 
have set off home immediately to save himself further trouble ; 
but he thought better cf it after a moment and a few lumps of 
sugar, and was soon in the careful hands of the minister's man, 
who was an old and intimate friend, and on the frankest terms 
of remonstrance and advice. Lily was not by any moans to 
familiar in the minister's house. She went through the little 
ragged shrubbery where the big straggling lilac bushes were all 
bare and brown, and the berries of the rowan trees beginning 
to redden, but everything unken'pt and ungracious, the stems 
burnt and the leaves blown away before tltcic time by an un- 
friendly wind. The monthly rose upon the house made a good 
show with its delicate blossoms, looking far loo fragile for such 
a place, yet triumphant in its weakness over more robust 
flowers ; and a slill more fragile-looking but tenacious and 
indestructible plant, the great white bindweed or wild convol- 
vulus covered the little porch with its graceful trails of green 
and delicate flowers, which last so short a time, yet form 50 
common a decoration of the humblest Highland cottages. 
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1-ily paused to look through the light lines of the climbing 
verdure as she knocked at the Manse door. It was so unlike 
anything thai could be expected to bloom and flourish in the 
keen northern air. It gave her a sort of consoling sense that 
Other things as unlike the sternness of the surroundings might 
be awaiting her, even here, at the end of the world. 

And nothing could have been mote like the monthly rose 
on the dark, grey wall of the Manse, than Helen Blytuc, who 
came out of the homely parlour to greet Lily when she heard 
who the visitor was. 'Miss Eelen' was Lily's senior by even 
more than had been supposed, but she did not show any sign 
of mature years. She was very light of figure and quick of 
movement, with a clear little morning face, extremely delicate 
in colour, mild brown eyes that looked full of dew and fresh- 
ness, and soft brown hair. She came out eagerly, her 'seam ' 
in her hand, a mass of whiteness against her dark dress, saying, 
'Miss Ramsay, Dalrugas? ' with a quick interrogative note — 
and then Helen threw down her work and held out both her 
hinds. ' Oh, my bonnto little Lily,' she cried in cs-eet, familiar 
tcnes. * And is it you ? and is it really you ? ' 

'I think I should have known you anywhere,' said Lily; 
' you are not changed — not changed a bit ; but I am not little 
Lly any longer. I am a great deal bigger than you.' 

'You always were, I think,' said Helen, 'though you were 
only a bairn and me a little, little woman, nearly a woman 
when you were here last. Come ben, my dear ; come ben and 
see papa. He does not move about much or he would have 
come to welcome you. But wait a moment till I get my seam, 
and till I find my thimble — it's fallen off my finger in the ful- 
ness of my heart, for I could not bide to think about that when 
I saw it was you. And oh, stand still, my dear, ot you'll tramp 
upon it I — and it's my silver thimble and not another nearer 
than Aberdeen.' 

' I've got one,' cried Lily, ' and you shall have it, Helen, for 
I fear. I fear, it is not so very much use to me.' 

' Oh, whisht, my dear. You must not tell me you don't like 
your seam. How would the house go on, and what would folk 
do without somebody to sew ? For my pan I could not live 
without my seam. Canny, canny, my bonnie woman, there it 
is! They arc just dreadful things for running into corners 
—almost as bad as a ring. But there is a mischief about 
a ring that is not in a thimble,' said Helen, rising, with her 
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soft cheeks flushed, having rescued the errant thimble from 
the floor. 

' And arc you always at your seam ? ' said Lily, ' just as you 
were when I was little, and you used to come to Dalrugas to 

play?' 

'I don't think you were ever so hltlc as inc.' said Helen, 
with her rustic idiom and accent, her low voice and her sweet 
look, both as fresh as the air upon the moor. She did not 
reach much higher than Lily's shoulder. She hid the most 
serene and smiling face, full, one would have said, of genuine 
ease of heart Was this so? or was her mind full, as Katnn 
had said, of unhappy love and anxious thoughts ? But it was 
impossible to believe so, looking at this soft countenance— the 
mouth which had not a line, and the eyes which had not a 
care. 

Nowadays the humblest dwelling which boasts two rooms 
to sit in, possesses a dining-room and drawing-room ; but at 
tluL period drawing-rooms were for grand houses only, and the 
parlour was l!ie name of the family dwelling-place. It was very 
ding)*, if truth must be told. The furniture was of hcary 
mahogany, with black haircloth. Though it was still high 
summer, there, was a fire in the old-fashioned black grate, and 
close beside, in his black easy chair, was the minister — a heavy 
old man with a bid leg, who was no longer able to get about, 
and indeed did very little save criticise the actions o) his assistant 
and successor — a man of new-fangled ways and ideas unlike 
bis own. He had an old plaid over his shoulders, for he was 
chilly, and a good deal of snuff hanging about the lapels of his 
coal. His countenance was large and fresh coloured, and his 
hair; white. In those days it was not the fashion to wear a 
beard. 

* So that's Miss Lily from the town,' he said. ' Come away 
ben, come ben. Set a chair by the fire for the young lady, 
Eelen, for she'll be cold coming off the moor. It's always a 
cold bit, the moot. Many a cough I've catched there when I 
was more about the country-side than I am now. Old ape and 
a meeserablc body are sore hindrances to getting about. Ye 
know neither of them, my young friend, and I hope you'll 
never know — ' 

' Well, papa, it is to be hoped Lily will live to be old ; for 
most folk desire it,' raid Helen— papa w, a harsh reporter 
would have considered her to say, but it was not so broad as a 
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w; it was more like two a's — papaa— which she really saiu. 
She smiled very benignantly upon ihe old gentleman, and the 
young creature whom he accosted. The name of gout was 
never mentioned— was, indeed, considered an unholy thing, the 
product of port wine and made dishes, and not to be laid to 
the account of a clergyman. Hut Mr Blythc contemplated 
with emotion, supported on his footstool, the dimensions of a 
much swollen toe. 

' Well,' said he, ' I hope she ll never live to have the rose 
in her foot, or any other ailment of the kind. And how's Sir 
Robert, my dear? Him and me are neighbourlike : there is 
not very much between us. Is he coming north this year to 
have a pop at the birds, or is he thinking, like me, 1 wonder, 
that a good easy chair by the lire is ihe best thing for an auld 
man ? and a brace of grouse well cooked and laid upon a toast 
more admirable than any number of them on the moor?' 

'I don't think he is coming for the shooting,' said 1:1). 
doubtful. Sir Robert was in many respects what was then 
called a dandy, and anything mora unlike the exquisite arrange- 
ments for his comfort, earned out by his valet, than the old 
clergyman's black cushion and footstool and smouldering fire 
could not be. 

'You'll have had an illness yourself,' said the minister, 
'though you do not look like k, J must say — does she now, 
Eelen. with a colour like that? But your uncle would have 
done better, my dear, to take you travelling, or some place 
where ye would have scenalillle society and young persons 
like yourself, than to send you here. He'll maybe have for- 
gotten what a quiet place it is, and no fit for the like of you. 
But Ml let him know, I'll let him know as soon as he comes 
up among as : which no doubt he will soon do now.' 

' Now, papa,' said Helen, ' you will just let Sir Robert alone, 
md no plot with him to carry Lily away from me: for I am 
counting very much upon her for company, and it will do her 
no fcarin to get the air of the moor for a while and forget all 
the dissipations of Edinburgh. You will have to tell me all 
about them, Lily, for I'm the country mouse that has never 
been away from home. Eh,' said Helen, ' I liave no doubt 
everything is far grander when you're far oft from it than when 
you're near. I daresay you were tired of the Edinburgh parties, 
and I would just give a great deal to see one of them. And 
most likely you thought the Tower would be delightful, while 
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we are only thinking how dull it will he for ynu. That is aye 
Ihe way ; what we have we think little of, and what we have 
not we desire.' 

' X was not tired,' said Lily, ' except sometimes of the grand 
dinners that Uncle Robert is so fond of; and I cannot say that 
I expected lite Tower to be delightful ; but you know I have no 
father cf my own, and 1 must just do what I am told. 1 

'My dear.' said the old minister, ' I see you have a fine 
judgment ; for if you had a father of your own, like Eelen there, 
you would just turn him round your little finger; and I'm 
much surprised you don't do the same, a fine creature like you, 
with your uncle too.' 

' Whisht, papa,' said Helen, ' we'll have in the tea, which you 
know you're always fond of to get a cup when you can, and it'll 
he a refreshment to Lily after her ride. And in the meantime 
you can tell her some of your stories to make her laugh, for a 
laugh's a fine thing for a young creature whatsoever it's about 
—it' it's only haveis,' 

'Which my auld stories are, ye think?' said the minister. 
' Co away, go away, and mwk your tea. Misa Lily and me 
will get on very well without you. I'll tell yc no stories. They 
are all very old, and the most of them are printed. If 1 were 
to entertain ye with my anecdotes of auld ministers and beadles 
and the like, ye would perhaps find them again in a book, and 
ye would say to yoarscll, "lih, theic's the story Mr Blythe told 
me, as if it was out of his own head " — and you would never 
believe in me more. But for a]| that it's no test being in a 
book ; most of mine are in books, and yet they arc mine, and 
it was me that put them together all the same. But I have 
remarked that our own concerns axe more interesting to as 
than the best of stories, and I'm a kind of spiritual father to 
you, my dear. If I did not christen you, I christened your 
father. Tell me, now that Eelen's out of the way, what is it 
that's brought ye here? Is it something about a bonnie lad, 
my bonnie young lass? for that's the commonest cause of 
■ banishment, and, as it cannot be carried out with the young 
men, it's the poor wee lassies that have the brunt to bear — ' 

4 1 never said,' cried Lily, angry tears coining to her eyes, 
' that there was any reason or that it was for punishment. I 
just came here because — because — Uncle Robert wanted me 
to come,' she added, in a little burst of indignation, yet dignity, 
1 and nobody that I know lias a right to say a word' 
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'Just so, said Mr Blythe ; 'he wanted you, no doubt, lo 
give an eye to Dougal and Kairin. who might be taking in 
lodgers or shooting the moors for their own profit for anything 
that he can tell. He's an auld farrant chield, Sir Robert. He 
would not say a word to you, but he would reckon tbat you 
would rind out.' 

'Mr Blythe,' cried Lily, with fresh indignation, 4 if you 
think my uncle sent me heie for a spy, to find out things that 
do not exist—' 

' No, my dear, I don't, I don't,' said the minister. ' I am 
satisfied he has a mind above that, and you too. But he's not 
without a thread of suspicion in htm ; indeed, he's like most 
men of his years and experience, and believes in nobody. No. 
no, Dougal docs not put the moor to profit, which might be o 
temptation to many men ; but he has plenty of sport himself 
in a canny way, and there's a great deal of good game just 
wasted. You may tell Sir Robert that from his old friend. 
Just a great deal of good game wasted. He should come and 
being a few nice lads to divert you, and shoo: the moor himself.' 

'That's just one of papa's crazes,' said Helen, returning 
with her teapot in her hand, the tray, with all iu jingling cups 
and saucers, having been put on the tabic in the meantime. 
' He thinks the gentlemen should come back from where'er 
they are, or whatever they may be doing, to shoot the moors. 
I: would certainly be far more cheery for the countryside, but 
very likely Sir Robert carts nothing about the moor, and is 
just content with the few brace of grouse that Dougal sends 
him. I believe it's considered a luxury and something grand 
to put on the table in other places, but we have just too much 
of it here. Now, draw to the table and take your tea. The 
scones are just made, and 1 can recommend the shortbread, 
and you must be wanting something after your ride. I have 
told John to give the powny a feed, and you will feci all the 
better, the two of you, for a little rest and refreshment. Draw 
in to the table, my bonnie dear,' 

These were before the days of afternoon tea ; but the insti- 
tution existed more or less, though not in name, and 'the tea ' 
was administered before its proper time or repeated with a sense 
of guilt in many houses, where the long afternoon was the 
portion of the day which it was least easy to jet tlirough — when 
life was most languid, and occupation at a lull. Lily ate her 
shortbread vith a girl's appetite, and took pleasure in her visit. 

& 
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When she mountcJ Roiy again and act forth on her return, she 
asked herself with great wonder whether it was possible that 
there could 1* anything under that soft aspect of Helen Blythe 
—her serene countenance and delicate colour, which could in 
any way correspond with the trouble and commotion in her 
own young bosom ? Helen had indeed her lather to care for, 
she was at home, and had, no doubt, friends ; bu; was it pos- 
sible that a thought of some one who was not there lay at the 
bottom of all? 

Lily confessed tn Robina when she got home that she had 
been much enlivened by her visit and that Helen was coming 
to see her, and that all was well ; but when Beenie, much 
cheered, went downstairs to her tea, Lily unconsciously drew 
once more lotliat window, that watch-tower, from which nobody 
was ever visible. The moot lay in all the glory of the evening, 
already beginning to warm and glow with the heather, every 
bud of which awoke to brightness in the long rays of the setting 
sun. It was as if it came to life as the summer days wore 
towards autumn. The mountains stood round, blue and 
purple, in their unbroken veil of distance and visionary great- 
ness, but the moor was becoming alive and full of colour, 
warming out of all bleaknesc and greynew into life and light. 
The comer of the road under the trees showed like a peep into 
a real world, not a dreary vacancy from which no one came. 
There was a cart slowly toiling its way up the slope, its homely 
sound as it came on, informing the. silence of something mov- 
ing, neighbourly, living. Lily smiled unconsciously as if it 
had been a friend. And when the carl had passed, there ap- 
peared a figure, alone, walking quickly, not with the slow wad- 
ing, as if among ihe heather, of the rare, ordinary passer-by. 
Lily's interest quickened in spite of herself as she saw the way- 
farer breasting the hill. Who could he be, she wondered. 
Some sportsman, come for ihe grouse — some gentleman, 
trained nut only to moorland walking, but to quick progress 
over smoother roads. He skimmed along under the fir trees 
at the corner, up the little visible ascent. Lily almost thought 
she could hear his steps sounding so lightly — like a half-for- 
gotten music that she was glad, glad to hear again : but he 
disappeared soon under Ihe rising bank as everything did, and 
she was once more alone in the world. The sun sank, the 
homon turned grey, the moor became once more a wilderness 
in which no life or movement was- 
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No! what a jump her heart gave! it was no wilderness; 
here was the same figure again, stepping out on the moor. Il 
had left the road, it was coming on with springs and leaps over 
the heather towards the house. Who was it? Who was it? 
And tltcn he, he ! held up his hand and beckoned, beckoned 
to Lily in the wilderness. Who was he ? Nobody — a wander- 
ing traveller, a sportsman, a stranger. Her heart beat $o wildly 
that the whole house seemed to shake with it. And there he 
stood among the heather, his hat off, waving it, and beckoning 
to her with his hand. 

i 



CHAPTER IX 



THE situation of Ronald Lumsden, for whom Lily felt 
herself to have sacrificed so much, and who showed, as 
she fcU at the bottom of her heart, so little inclination 
lo sacrifice anything for her, was, in reality, a difficult one. 
It would have been false lo say that lie did not love her, that 
her toss was no grief to hini, or that he could nuke himself com- 
fortable without her— which was what various persons thought 
and said, and he vas not unaware of the fact. Neither was 
he unaware tbat Lily herself had a half grudge, a whole con- 
sciousness that the way out of the difficulty was a simple one j 
and that he should have been ready to offer her a home, even 
though it would not be wealthy, and the protection of a 
husband's name and care against all or any uncles in the 
world. He knew that she was quite willing to share his poverty, 
that she had no objection to what is metaphorically called 
a parrel — and which would trolly have rcaeoiblcd one more 
than is common in such casts— a little flat, high up undei 
the roofe of an Edinburgh house — and lo make il into s 
happy and smiling tittle home. And as a matter of fact that 
garret would not have been inappropriate, or have involved 
any social downfall eiiher on his side or Lily's. Young 
Edinburgh advocates in those days set up their household 
gods in such lofty habitations without cither shame or reluct 
ance. Not so very long before the man whom we and ali 
the world know as Lord Jeffrey set out in the world on that 
elevation, and made his garret the centre of a new kind of 
empire. There was nothing derogatory in it . invitation! fiom 
the best houses in Edinburgh would have found their way 
there as freely as to George Square ; and Lily's friends and 
hie own friends would have filled the rooms as gnity as if 
the young pair had been lodged in a palace. He could not 
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even say lo himself that there would have been privations 
which she did not comprehend in such a life : for, little 
lhough they had, it would have been enough for their modest 
wants; and there was a prospect of more if he continued to 
succeed as he had begun to do. Many a young man in 
Edinburgh had married rashly on as little and had done very 
well indeed. All this Ronald knew as well as anyone, and 
the truth of it rankled in his mind and made him unhappy. 
And yet on the other side there was, he felt, so much to be 
jaid! Sir Robert Ramsay's fortune was not a tiling to be 
thrown away, and to compare the interest, weight, and import- 
ance of that with the suffering involved ro young people who 
were sure of each other in merely waiting for a year or two, 
was absurd. According to all laws of experience and life it 
was absurd. lily was very little over twenty ; there was 
surely no hurry, no need to bring affairs to a climax — to insist 
on marrying when it would no doubt be belter even for her 
to watt. This was what Lumsden said to himself. He 
would rather, as a matter of preference, marry at once, secure 
the g:rl he loved for his life- companion, and do the best he 
could for her. But when all things were considered, would it 
l>c sensible, would it be right, would it be fair? 

This was how he conversed with himself during many a 
lonely walk, and the discission would break out in the midst 
of very different thoughts, even on the pavement of the 
Parliament House as he paced up and down. Sir Robert's 
fortune — that was a tangible thing. It meant in the future — 
probably in the near future, for Sir Robert was a self- indulgent 
old man — a most excellent position in the world, safety from 
all pecuniar)' disasters, every comfort and luxury for Lily, who 
would then be a great ladv in comparison with the struggling 
Edinburgh advocate. And the cost of this was nothing but 
a year's — a few years' — watting, for a girl of twenty-two and a 
young man of twenty-eight. How preposterous indeed to 
discuss the question at all ! If Lily had any feeling of wrong 
m that her lover did not carry her off, did not in a moment 
arrange some makeshift of a poor life, the prelude to a con- 
tinual, never-ending struggle — » could only be girlish folly on 
Lily's pa rt: want of power to perceive the differences and the 
expediences. Could anything be more just than this reason- 
ing? There is no one in their senses who would not agree in 
it. To wait a year or two at Lily's age, what more natural, 
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more beneficial? He would have felt that he was taking 
advantage of her inexperience if he had urged her to marry 
him at such a cost. And wailing cost nothing— at least to him. 

Not very long after Lily left Edinburgh, Lumsdcn had 
encountered Sir Robert one evening at one of the big dinner- 
panics which were the old gentleman's chief pleasure, and he 
had taken an opportunity to address the young fellow cn the 
subject which could not be forgotten between them. He 
warned I-umsden that he would permit no nonsense, no clan- 
destine correspondence, and that it was a thing which could 
not be done, as his faithful servants at Dairugas kept him 
acquainted with everything that passed, and he would rather 
carry his niece away to England, or even abroad (that word of 
fear and mystery) than allow her to make a silly and unequal 
marriage. ' You are sensible enough to understand the 
position,' the old man had said. ' Krom all 1 hear of you 
you are no hot-headed young fool. What you would gain 
yourself would be only a wife quite unused to shifts and stress 
of weather, and probably a mere burden upon you, with her 
waiting-woman serving her hind and foot, and her fine-lady 
ways— not the useful helpmate a struggling man requires.* 

' I should not be afraid of that,' said Lumsdcn, with a pale 
smile : for no lover, however feeble-hearted, likes to hear such 
an account of his love, and no youth, on the verge of success- 
ful life, can be anything; but impatient to hear himself 
described as a struggling man. ' I expect to make my way in 
my profession, and I have reason to expect so. And Lily—' 
■ Miss Ramsay, if you please. She is a fine lady to the tips 
of her fingers. She can neither dress, nor cat, nor move a 
step without Kobina at her tail. 5he is not titted, I tell you, 
for the wife of a struggling man.' 

' Hut suppose 1 tell you,' cried Lumsdcn, with spirit, 'that 
I shall be a struggling man only for a little while, and lhat 
she is in every way fitted to be my wife ?' 

' Dismiss it from your mind, sir ; dismiss it from your 
mind,' said Sir Robert. 'What will the world say?— and what 
the world says is of great consequence to a man that has to 
struggle, even if it is only at the beginning. They will say 
that yoo've worked upon a girl's inexperience and beguiled 
her to poverty. They will say that she did not know what she 
was doing, but you did Tbey will say you were a fool Tor 
your own sake, and they will say you took advantage of her.' 
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1 All which tilings will be untrue,' said Lutiisden, holly. 

But then they wcic disturbed and no more was said. This 
conversation, though so hrief. was enough lo fill a man's mind 
with misgivings— at least, a reasonable man's— prone to ihink 
before and not after the event. Lumsden was not one that is 
carried away by impulse- The first effect was, that he did not 
write, as he had intended, to Lily, What was the use of 
writing if Sir Robcil'a faithful servants would intercept the 
letters ? Why run any risk, when there Icy behind the greater 
danger of having her carried off to Englard or 'abroad, 1 where 
she might be lost and never heard of more. Ronald pondered 
all these things much, but his pondering was in different 
circumstances from Lily's. She had nothing to divert her 
mind ; he had a great deal. Society had ended for her, hut it 
was in full circulation— and he had his full share in everything 
— where he was. The pressure is very different in cases so 
unlike. The girl had nothing to hreak the monotony of hour 
after hour, and day after day. The young man had a full and 
busy life ; so long in the Parliament House, so long in his 
chambers ; a consultation ; a hard piece of mental work to 
make out a case ; a cheerful dinner in the evening with some- 
one j a wavering circle of other men olways more Or less 
surrounding him. The difficulty was not having too much 
time to think, hut how to have time enough ; and the season of 
occupation and company and events, hurried on so that when 
he looked back upon a week it appeared to him like a day 
And he had no way of knowing how it lingered with Lily. 
He wondered a little and felt it a grievance that she did not 
write to him, which would have boon 90 very easy. There 
were no faithful servants on his side to intercept letters. She 
might have at lease sent him a line to announce her safe 
arrival, and tell htm how the land lay. He, on his side, could 
quite endure till the Vacation, when he had made up his 
mind to do something, to have news of her somehow. Even 
this determination made it more easy for him to deferwriting, to 
make no attempt at communication ; for why warn Sh- Robert's 
servants and himself of what he intended to do, so that they 
might concert moans to baulk him? whereas it was so very 
doubtful whether anything he sent would reach Lily. Thus he 
reasoned with himself, with always the refrain that a year or 
two of waiting, at hi> own are and Lily's, could do no one any 
harm 
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Yet Ronald was but mortal, though he was so wise. Sir 
Robert left Edinburgh, going w pay his round of \ishs before 
he went abroad, which he invariably did every autumn. There 
was no Monte Carlo in those days, md old gentlemen had not 
acquired the habit of sunning themselves on the Riviera; bul 
on the other hand there was much more 10 attract them at the 
German Baths, which had many of the attractions now con- 
centrated at Monte Carlo; and Horence possessed a Court and 
society, where life went on in that round of entertainment and 
congregation which is essential to old persons of the world. 
Sir Robert disappeared some time before the circles of the 
Pariiamcnt House broke up, and young Lumsden was thus 
freed from the disagreeable consciousness of being more or 
less under the personal observation of his enemy. And he 
loved Lily, though he was willing to wait, and ;o be temporarily 
separated from her in the intcicatS of their future comfort and 
Sir Robert's fortune. So that, when he was released from his 
work and free to direct his movements for a time as he pleased, 
an attraction which he could not resist led him to the place of 
his lady's exile. AH the good reasons which his erer-working 
mind brought forth against this were, 1 am happy to say, 
ineffectual. He said to himself that it was a foolish thing; 
thai if reported to Sir Robert— and how could it foil to be re- 
ported to Sir Robert since his servants were so faithful, and it 
would be impossible to keep them in the dark?— would only 
precipitate everything and lead to Lily's transfer to a safer hiding- 
place. He repeated to himself that to wait for a year or two, at 
twenty-two and at twenty-eight, was no real hardship ; it was 
rather an advantage. But none of these wise considerations 
affected his mind as they ought to have done. He had a 
hunger and thirst upon him to see the girl he loved. He 
wanted to make sure that she was there ; that there was a 
Lily in the world ; that eventually she would be his and share 
his life- It was plus forlque /ut\ 

He went home, however, as in duty bound, to the spare old 
house, on the edge of the Highlands, where he and all his 
brothers and sisters had been born and bred j where there was 
a little shooting — scon exhausted by reason of the many guns 
brought to bear upon it; and a good deal of company in a 
homely way— impromptu dances almost every night, as is the 
fast. ion in a large family, which attracts young people round it 
far and near. But in all this simple jollity Ronald only felt 
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more the absence of his love, and the vacant place in Uic world 
which could only be filled by her ; though what, perhaps, had 
as great an effect upon him as anything else was that his 
favourite sister— whom, next to her. perhaps he lilted best in the 
world— knew about Lily, having been taken into his confidence 
before be had realised all the difficulties, and talked to him 
perpetually about her, disapproving of his inactivity and much 
compassionating the lonely girl. ' Oh, if 1 were only near 
enough I would go and see her, and keep up her heart!' 
Janet Lamsden would cry, while her brother was fast gettirg 
into the condition of mind in which to see her, to make suie 
of her existence, was a necessity. In this condition the old 
house at home, with all its simple gaietx-s and tumult, became 
intolerable to him. He could have kicked the brother who 
demanded his sympathy in his engagement to a young lady with 
a fortune — neither the young lady nor the fortune being worthy 
to be compared to Lily — though the family was delighted by 
such a piece of good luck for Rob. And it set all his nerves 
wrong to see the flirtations that went on around him, though 
they weie frank and simple affair;, the inevitable preferences 
which one boy and girl among so many would naturally show 
for each other. All this seemed vulgar, common, intolerable, 
and in the worst taste to Ronald. It was not that he was 
really more refined than his brothers, but that his own affairs 
had gone (temporarily) so wrong, and his own chosen was so 
far out of the way. All the jolly, hearty family life at home 
jarred on him and upset his nerves — those artificial things 
which did not exist in Perthshire at that period, whatever 
they may do now. 

At last, when he could not endure it any longer, he 
announced that he was going a-fishing up towards the North. 
He was not a great fisherman, and the brothers laughed at 
Ronald setting out with his rod ; but he had the natural gift, 
common to all Scotsmen of good blood, of knowing most 
people throughout his native country, or at least one part of 
his native country, and being sure of a tclcomc in a hundred 
houses in which a son of Lumsden of Pontalloch was a known 
and recognisable person, though Lumsden of Ponlalloch him- 
self was by no means a rich or important man. This is an 
advantage which the roturitr never acquires until at least he 
has passed through three or four generations. Ronald Lumsden 
knew that he could never be at a loss : that if rejected in one 
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city he could flee into another; and that if any impertinent 
questions were put to him by Sir Robert's own faithful servants, 
he could always say that he was going to stay at any of the 
known houses within twenty miles. This hospitality perhaps 
exists no longer, for many of these houses now— probably the 
greater pail of them — arc let to attangcis and foreigners, to 
whom even the native names are strange, and the tradition of 
ihe country means nothing. Rut it was so still in those days. 

He set out thus, more or less at his ease, and lingered a 
little on his way. Then he bethought himself, or so he said, 
of the Rugas, in which he bad once fished as a boy, and which 
justified him in gcttingoff the coach at the little inn — not mnch 
better than a village public houac — where a bare room and a 
hard bed were to be had, and a light to fish could be negoti- 
ated for. He had a day's fishing to give himself a countenance, 
inquiring into the history generally of the country, and which 
houses were occupied, and which lairds 1 up for the shooting.' 

' Sr Robert here f Na, Sir Roberts not here. Bless us a", 
what would bring him here, an auld man like that, thnt just adores 
his creature comforts, and never touches a gun, good season or 
bad. No, he's no here, nor he hasna been here this doicn 
vears. But I'll tell you wha's here, and that's a greater ferlie — 
his bonnie wee niece, Maister James's daughter, Miss Uly, as 
they call her. And it's no for the shooting, there's nac need 
10 say, nor for the fishing either, poor bit thing. Bui what it 
is for is more than I can tell je. It's just a black burning 
shame — ' 

' Why is it a shame ? Is the house haunted, or what's the 
matter?' Ronald said, averting his face. 

'Haunted! that's a pack of havers, I'm not minding about 
haunted. But I tell ye whit, sir, that bit lassie (and a bonnie 
bit lassie she is) is all her lane there, like a lily flower in ihe 
wilderness . for Lily she's called, and Lily she is — a bit willowy, 
•lender ereatnw, bowing her head like a flower on the stalk.' 
The landlord, who was short, and red, and stout, leaned his 
own bead to one side to simulate the young lady's at;itude. 
' She's there and never sets a single soul, and it's mair than 
her life's worth, if ye take my opinion. If there was anybody 
lu keep her company, or even a lot of sportsmen coming and 
going, it would be something ; but there she is, all her lane. 1 

' Miss Ramsay ! I have mcl her in Edinburgh,' Ronald 
said. 
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'Then, if I were you, I would just take my foot in my 
hand and gang ower the moor and pay her a visit She will 
have a grand tocher, and she is a bonnic lass, and nowadays 
ye canna pick up an heiress at every roadside. It would be 
just a charity to give the poor thing a little diversion and 
maie a fool o' yon old sneck-drawer to his very beard. Lord ! 
but I wouldna waste a meenit if I were a young man.' 

Ronald laughed, but put en a virtuous mien. He said he 
had come for the fishing, not to pay visits, and to the fishing 

he would go. But when he had spent the morning on the 
river it occurred to him thai he might take 'a look at the 
moor 1 ; and this was how it was that he stole under the 
shadow of the bank when the last rays of the sunset were 
fading, and suddenly came out upon the heather under 
Dalrugas Tower. 



CHAPTER X 



LILY could not believe her eyes : that it was Ronald who 
approached lhe house, taking high steps over lhe big 
bushes of ling, seeking none of the little paths that ran 
here and there across the moor, did not occur to her. She was 
afraid that it was some stranger or traveller, probably an English- 
man, who, seeing a woman's head at a window, thought il an 
appropriate occasion for impertinently attempting to attract her 
attention. It was considered in those days thai Englishmen, 
and wanderers unknown in the district, were disposed to be 
jocularly uncivil when they had a chance, and indeed the 
excellent Beenie, who had but few personal attractions, had 
rarely gone out alone in Edinburgh, as Lily had often been 
told, without being followed by some adventurous person 
eager to make her acquaintance. Lily's Bret thought was (hat 
here must be one of Beenie's many anonymous admirers, and 
after having watched breathlessly up to a certain point, she 
withdrew with a sense of offence, somewhat haughtily sur- 
prised that she, even at this height and distance, could be 
taken for Beenie, or thai any such method* should be adopted 
co approach herself. But her heart had begun to beat, she 
knew not why. and after a few minutes' interval, she returned 
cautiously to the window. She did not see anyone at first, 
and with a sigh of relief but disappointment said to herself that 
it was nobody, not even a lover of Beenie who might have 
furnished her with a laugh, but only some passer-by pursuing 
his indifTcicnt way. Then ahc ventured to pul out her head 
to see where the passing figure had gone : and lo, at lhe foot 
of the tower, immediately below the window, stood he whom 
she believed to be so far away. There was a mutual cry of 
'Ronald' and 'lily,' and then he cried 'hush, hush!' tn a 
thrilling whisper and begged her to come out, ' only for a 
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moment, only for a word,' he cried through the pale air of the 
twilight. ' Has anything happened ? ' cried Lily, bewildered. 
She had no habit of the clandestine. She forgot that there 
was any sentence against their meeting, and felt only that 
when he did not conic :o hci, but called to lief to go to him, 
there must be something wrong. 

But presently the sense of the position came hark to her. 
Dougal and Katrin had given no sign of consciousness that 
any restiaint was to be exercised— they had not opposed any 
desire ot' hers, or attempted to prevent her from going out 
as she pleased ; therefore the though: that they were nov 
themselves at supper and fully occupied, though il came into 
her mind, did not affect her, nor did she feel it necessary to 
whisper back in return. But he beckoned so eagerly- that 
Lily yielded to his urgency. She ran downstairs, catching up 
a plaid as she went, and in a moment was on the moor and 
by Ronald's side. 'At last,' he said, 'at last! when the 
first emotion of the meeting was over. 

'Oh, il is roc that should say at last, 1 said ihc girl, 4 it 
is not you that have been alone for weeks and weeks, banished 
from everything ycu know — not a kent face, not a kind word, 
and not a letter by the post.' 

' I gave a promise 1 would not write. Indeed, I wanted 
to give them no handle against us, hut to come the first 
moment I could without exciting suspicion.' 

'You arc very feared of exciting suspicion,' she said, 
shaking her head. 

'Have I not cause? Your uncle upbraided me that I 
was taking advantage of your inexperience— persuading you 
to do things you would repent after. Can I do this, Lily? 
Can I lay myself open to such i reproach? Indeed, I do 
know the facts of things better than you.' 

'I don't know what you call the facts of things,' she said. 
' Do you know the facts of this, the moor and nothing bit 
the moor, and the two-three servants, and the beasts? Could 
you contrive to get your diversion out of the wajs of a pony, 
and the cackle of the cocks and hens ? Not but they are 
very di7Crting sometimes," said Lily, her heart rising. She 
was impatient with him She was even angry with him. He 
it was who was to blame for her banishment, and he hod bctn 
long, long in doing anything to enliven it; but still he was 
here, and the world was changed. Herheart rose instinctively 
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— even while she complained the things she complained of grew 
attractive in her eyes. The pony's humours brought smiles 
to her face, the moor grew fair, the diversion which she had 
almost resented when it was all she had, now appeared to 
her in a happy glow of amusement ; though she was com- 
plaining in this same breath of the colourlessness of her life 
it now seemed to her colourless no more. 

He drew her arm more closely through his. 'And do 
you think 1 had more diversion ? ' he asked, ' feeling every 
street a desert and my rooms more vacant than tie moor? 
But that's over, my Lily, heaven be praised ! I'm thought 
10 be fishing, and fish I will, hereaway and thereaway, to 
givu myself a coumcnancc, bui always within reach. And 
the moor will be paradise when you and I meet here every 
day.' 

'Oh, Ronald— if wu can keep it up,' Lily murmured in 
spite of herself. 

' Why shouldn't wc keep it up — as long, at least, as the 
Vacation lists? After thai, it is true, I'll have to go back 
io work i but it is a lung time before that — and I will go Uick 
with a light heart to do my best, to make it possible lo 
carry you off one day and laugh at Sir Robert, for that is 
what it must come to, Lily. You may have objections, but 
you roust learn lo get over them. If he stands out and will 
not give in to us, we must just take it in our own hands. It 
must come to thai. I would not hurry or press a thing so 
displeasing if other mcam will do. And in ihc meantime 
we'll be very patient and try to get over your uncle by fair 
means. But if he is obstinate, dear, lhat's what it will have 
lo come to. No need to hurry yon, we're young enough. 
But you must prepare your mind for it, Lily — for that is 
what will have to come if he docs not give way.' 

Lily clung to her lover's arm in a bewilderment of pleasure, 
which was yet confusion of thought, aa if the world had 
suddenly turned upside down. This was her own sentiment, 
which Roiald had never shared ; how in a moment had it 
become his. changing everything, making the present delight- 
ful and the future all hope and light ? Sir Robert's fortune had 
then begun to appear to him what it had always been to her, 
so secondary a matter! and Sir Robert himself only a relative 
worthy of consideration and deference, but not a tyrant ob- 
structing all the developments of life. Shi: could not say : 
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'This is how 1 have felt all through,' for indeed il had never 
been possible lo her to say to him: 'Take me. let us live 
poorly, but together,' as she had always felt : or was it he who 
had felt this all through and not she at all? Lily was be- 
wildered, her standing-ground seemed to have changed, the 
whole position was transformed. Surely it must have been 
she who held back, who wanted to delay aud temporise, not 
the lover to whom the bolder way was more natural. She did 
not seem to feci the ground beneath her, all had so twisted 
and changed 'That is what it must come to; you must 
prepare your mind for it, Lily. 1 Had that solid ground been 
cut from under her? was she walking upon air? Her head 
felt a little giddy and sick in the change of the world ; yet 
what a change 1 All blessedness and happiness and consola- 
tion, with no trouble in it at all. 

' I have thought so sometimes myself,' she said in the 
great bewilderment of her mind- 

' But in the meantime we must be patient a little,' he said. 
*Of course I am going to take my Vacation heic where we 
can be together. What kind of people arc those servants? 
Do they send him word about everything and spy upon all 
your movements ? Never mind, I'll find a way to baffle them 
—I am here for the fishing, you know, and after a little while 
I'll find a lodging nearer, so that we may be the most of the 
time together whilst pretending to fish. If we keep up in this 
direction we will be out of reach of the windows, and you 
can set Beenie to keep watch and ward. For I suppose you 
still tell Bccnic everything, and she is as faithful to you as Sir 
Robert's servants are to him ? ' 

'I have no doubt they arc faithful,' said Lily, a little chilled 
by this speech, 'but they are not spies at ail. They never 
meddle with me. I am sure they never write to him about 
what 1 am doing ; besides, Sir Robcit is a gentleman, l*c 
would never spy upon a girl like me.' 

' Wc must not be too sure of that. He sent you here lo 
be spied upon, at least to be kept out of everybody's sight. I 
would not trust him nor yet his servants. And I am nearer 
to you than Sir Robert, Lily. I am your husband — that is 
going to be. Il might be wrong for you to meet any other 
man, which you would never think of doing — but there's 
nothing wrong in meeting me' 

* 1 never thought so,' said Lily, subdued. ' I am very very 
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£lad lu have you here. It will make everything different- 
Only there is no need to be alarmed about Dougal and Katrin. 
1 think they are fonder of me than of Uncle Robert They 
are not hard upon roe, they are sorry for me. But never 
mind about that j will you really, really give up your Vacation 
and your shooting, and al) your pleasure at home, to come 
here and bide with me?' 

f That and a great deal more,' said Ronald, fervently, 
lie felt at that moment that he could give everything up for 
Lily. He was very much pleased, elevated gratified by what 
he himself had said. He hid taken the burden of the matter 
on his own shoulders, as it was fit lhat a man should do. He 
had felt when they last parted that in some way — he cuuld nut 
exactly say what — he had riot come up to what was expected 
of him. He had not reached the height of Lily's ideal. But 
now everything was different. He had spoken out, he l ad 
assumed a virtue of which he had not been quite sure whether 
he had it 01 not ; but now he was sure- He would not forsake 
her — he would never ask her to wait unduly or to suffer for 
him now. To be sure they would lave to wait — ihey were 
young enough, there was no harm in that — but not longer than 
was fit, not to make her suffer. He drew her arm within his, 
leading her along through the intricacies of the fine turf thai 
formed a green network of softness amid the heather. It vas 
not for her to stumble among the big bushes of ling, or spring 
over the tufts. His business was to guard her from all that ; 
tu lead her by the gra.v»y paths, where her soft footsteps should 
find no obstacle. There is a moment in a young man's life 
when he thinks of this mission of his with a certain enthusiasm. 
Whatever else he might do, this was certainly his, to keep a 
woman's foot from stumbling, to smooth the way for her, to 
find out the easiest road. The more he did it, the more he 
felt sure that it was his to do, and should be, through all the 
following years. 

Lily was a long time out of doors that night. Robna 
came upstairs from the lengthened supper, which wan one of 
the pleasantest moments of the day downstairs, when all the 
work was done, and all were free to talk and linger without 
any thought of the beasts or the poultry. The cows and the 
ponies were all suppered and put to bed. AH the chickens, 
mothers ond children, had their heads under their wings. The 
watchfulest of cocks was buried in sleep, the dogs were quiet 
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on the hearthstone. Then was the time (or those 'cracks,' 
which the little party loved. Beenie told her thrice-told tale, 
of the wonder!) of Sir Rolen's kitchen, and the goings on 
of Edinburgh servants, while Katrin give forth the chronicles 
of the country side, and Dougal, not to be outdone, poured 
forth rival recollections of things which he had seen when the 
Laird's man, following his master afar, and of the tragedy of 
Mr James, Lily's father, who had died far from home. They 
. would sometimes talk altogether without observing it, carrying 
on each his various strain. And as there wo* nobody to 
interrupt, supper-time was long and full of varied interest. 
Sandy, the boy, sat at the foot of the table with round and 
wondering eyes. But though he laid up many in image for 
future admiration, his interest flagged after a while, and an oft- 
repeated access of sleep made him the safest of listeners. 
' G'y way to your bed, laddie,' Katrin would say, not without 
kindness. 'Lord bless us!' cried Dougal, giving his kick of 
dismissal under the table. ' D'ye no hear what the mistress 
tells ye?' But this was the only thing that disturbed the 
little party. And Beenie usually came upstairs to find Lily 
with her pale face, she who had no cronies, nor anyone with 
whom to forget herself in talk, 'wearying' for her sole 
attendant. 

But on this night Beenie found no one there when she 
came upstairs, 'running, and a little guilty to think of the 
solitude of ber little mlfitreis. For a moment Beenie had a 
great throb of terror in her breast — the window was open, a 
faint and misty moon was shining forlorn over the moor, there 
were no candles lighted, nor sign of any living thing. Beenie 
coming in with her light was like a searcher for some dreadful 
thing, entering a place of mystery to find she knew not what. 
She held up her candle and cast a wild glance round the room, 
ac if Lily might have been lying in a heap in some comer — 
then, with a suppressed scream, mshed into the adjacent bed- 
room, where the door stood open and all was emptiness. Not 
there, not there! The distracted woman flew to the open 
window with a wild apprehension that Lily, in her despair, 
might have thrown herself over. ' OK Miss Lily, Mis* Lily ! ' 
she cried, setting down her light and wringing her hands. 
Every horrible thing that could have happened rmhed through 
Beenie's mind. 'And what will they say to me, that let her 
bxJe her lane and break her heart? ' she moaned within herself. 
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And so strong was ihe cerlainly in her niinti thai something 
dreadful had happened, (hat when a sound struck her ear and 
she turned sharp round to see the little mistress— whom she 
had, in imagination, seen laid qui while and still upon her 
last bed— standing all radiant in life and happiness behind hei, 
the scr«m which burst forth from Beenie't lips was wilder 
than ever. Was it Lily who stood there, smiling and shining, 
her eyes full of the dew of night, and every line of her counten- 
ance beaming? or was it rather Lily's glorified ghost, the 
spirit that had overcome all troubles of the flesh? It was the 
mischievous look tn Lily's eyes thai convinced her faithful 
servant that last hypothesis could not be the explanation For 
mischief surely will not shine in glorified eyes, or the blessed 
amuse themselves with the consternation of mortals. And 
Bccnic's soul, so suddenly relieved of its terrors, burst out in 
an ' Oh, Miss Lily ! ' the perennial remonstrance with which 
the elder woman had all her life protested against, yet con- 
doned and permitted, the wayward humours of the girl. 

'Well, Beenie ! and how long do you think you will lake to 
your supper another time ?' Lily said. 

'Oh, Miss Lily, and where have you been? I've had a 
fright that will make me need no more suppers as long as 1 
live. Supper, did yc say? Me that thought that you were 
out of the window, lying cauld and stark at the foot of the 
Tower. Oh, my bonnie dear, my heart's beating like a 
muckle drum. Where have ye been ? ' 

'I have been on the moor, 1 said Lily, dreamily. 'I've had 
a fine walk, half the way to the town, while you have beea 
taken up with your bannocks and your cheese, and your 
cracks. I had a great mind to come round to the window and 
put something white over my head and give you a good fright, 
sitting there telling stories and thinking nothing of roc' 

' Eh, I wasna telling stories, no me I ' 

Why Beenie made this asseveration I cannnot tell ; for 
she did nothing but tell stories all the time that Dougal, 
Katrin and she were together — but it was natural to den/ 
iiuainciivdy whatever accusation of neglect was brought 
against her. 'And eh,' she cried with natural art, turning 
the tables, * what a time of night to be out on that weary moor, 
a young lady like you. Your feet will be wet with the dew, 
and no a thing upon vour shoulders to keep you from the 
cold. Eh, Miss Lily, Miss Lily ! * cried Robina, with all the 
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fictitious indignation of a counter-accusation, 'them that 
has to look after you and keep you out of mischief has hard 
ado.' 

1 Perhaps you will get me a little supper, now that you have 
hid plenty for yourself,' said Lily, keeping up the advantage on 
l>er side. But she was another Lily from that pale flower 
which had looked so sadly over the moor before Robina 
went downstairs to her prolonged meal— a radiant creature 
with }oy in every movement. What could it be that had 
happened to Lily while her faithful woman was downstairs? 



CHAPTER XI 



LILY kept the secret to herself as long as it was in 
mortal power to do so. Sho sent Bccnio off to bed, 
entirely mystified and unable to explain to herself the 
transformation which had taken place, while she herself lay 
down under the canopies of :he 'best bed' and watched the 
misty moonlight on the moor, and pictured to herself that 
Konald would be only now arriving, after his long walk, at his 
homely lodgirg. But what did it matter to him to be laic, to 
walk so far, to traverse, mile after mile in the dark, that lone- 
some road? He was a man, and it was right and fit for him. 
If he had been walking half the night, it would have been just 
what the rural lads do — proud of their sweethearts, for whom 
they sacrifice half ihcir rest. 

' I'll lake my plaid, and out I'll steal. 
And o'er tfce hills to Nannie 0.' 

That was the sentiment for the man, and Lily felt her heart 
swell with the pride of itand the satisfaction. She had thought 
— had she really thought it?— that he was too careful, too 
prudent, more concerned about her fortune than her happiness 
— but how false that had all been ? or how different he was 
now ! 'To carry you off some day and laugh at Sir Robert — 
for that is what it must come to, Lily.' Ah, she had always 
known that this was what it must come to ; but he had not seen 
it. or at least she had though: he did not see it in the Edin- 
burgh days. He had learnt it, however, since then, or else — 
which was most likely — it had always been in him, only mis- 
taken by her or undeveloped; for it takes some time, she said 
to herself, before a man like Ronald, full of faith in his fellow- 
crcaturea, could believe in a tyranny like Sir Robert's, or think 
that it was anything but momentary. To think that the heart- 
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less old man should send a gir! here, and then go away 
and probably forget all about her, leaving her to pine in 
the wilderness— that was a thing that never would have 
entered into Ronald's young and wholesome mind. But 
now he saw it ill, and that pa^iveiiess which had chilled and 
disappointed Lily was gone- That was what it must come to. 
Ah, yes. it was this it must come to — independencf.no waiting 
on an old man's caprices, no dreadful calculations about a 
fortune which was not theirs, which Lily did not grudge Sir 
Robert, which she was willing, contemptuously, that he should 
do what he pleased with, which she would never buy at the 
cost of the happiness of her young life And now Ronald 
thought so too. The little flat high up under ihe tiles ofa tall 
old Edinburgh house begin to appear again, looming in the air 
over the wild moor- What a home it would be, what a nest 
of love and happiness ! Ronald never should repent, oh, never, 
never should he repent that he had chosen Lily's love rather 
than Sir Robert's fortune. How happy they would be looking 
out over all the lights mid sliadowa with the great tuna at their 
feet, and all their friends around. Lily fell asleep in this 
beatitude of thought, and in the same awakened, wondering at 
herself for one moment why she should feel so happy, and then 
remembering with a rush of delightful retrospection- Was it 
possible that all the world had thus changed in a moment, 
that the clouds had all 9ed away, that these moors were no 
longer the wilderness, but a little outlying Innd oT paradise 
where happiness was, and everything that was good was yet 
lo be ? 

Beenie found her young mistress radiant in the morning as 
she had left her radiant when she went to bed. The girl's 
young countenance could not contain her smiles — they seemed 
10 ripple over, to mingle with the light, to make sunshine 
where there was none. What could have happened to her in 
that social hour when Robina was at supper with her friends — 
usually one of the dullest of the twenty-four to lonely Lily ? 
Whom could she have seen, what could she have heard to 
light those lamps of happiness in her eyes? But Robina 
could not divine what it was, and Lily laughed and flouted, 
and reproached her with smiles always tunning over. 'You 
were so basy with your supper, you never looked what might 
be happening to me. You and Katrin and Dougai were so 
full of your cracks, you had no eyes for a poor lassie. I 
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might have been lost upon the moor and yon would never 
have found it out. But 1 was not lost, you see, only wonder- 
fully diverted and spent a happy evening, and you never 
knew.' 

'Miss Lily.' said Beenie, with tears, 'never more, if I 
should Starve, will I go down to my supper again !' 

' You will just go down to your supper to-night and every 
night, and have your cracks with Rougal and Katrin. and be 
as happy as you can ; for I am happy too. I am lonely no 
more. I am just the Lily I used to be before trouble came! — 
oh, better ! for it's finer to be happy again after trouble than 
when you are just innocent and never have learnt what it is.' 

'The Lord bless us all!' criwl Dccnic solemnly, 'the 
bairn speaks as if slie had gone, like Eve, into the thickest of 
the gairden and eaten of thy tree — 1 

'So I have,' said Lily. 'I once was just happy like the 
bairn you call me, and then 1 was miserable. And now 1 
know the difference : for I'm happy again, and so 1 will 
always be.' 

1 Oh, Miss Lily,' said Dccnic, ' to say you will always be is 
just flying in the face of Providence — lor there is nobody in 
this world that is always happy. We would be mail than 
mortal if we could be sure of that' 

' But I am sure of it,' said Lily, ' for what made me miser- 
able was just misjudging a person. 1 thought I understood, 
and 1 didn't understand. And now I do ; and if I were to 
live to a hundred I would never make thai mistake again. 
And it lies at the bottom of everything. 1 may be ill, 1 may 
be poor, I may have other troubles ; but I can never, never.' 
said Lily, placing piously her hands together, ' have that un- 
happiness which is the one that gives bitterness to all the rest 
—again.' 

' My bonnic lady ! I wish I knew what you were meaning,' 
Beenie eiid. 

Lily kept her hands clasped and her head raised a little, as 
if she were saying a prayer. And then she turned with a 
graver countenance to her wondering maid. ' Do you think,' 
she said, 'that Dougal or Katrin— but I don't think Katrin— 
write lo Uncle Robert and tell him everything I do?' 

' Dougal or Katrin — write to Sir Robert? But what would 
they do that for ? ' said Beenie, witli wide open eye*. 

' Well, I don't know— yes, I do know. I know what has 
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been said, but I don't believe it. They siy that Sir Robert's 
servants write everything to him and tell him all I do.' 

'You do nothing, Miss Uly. What should they write? 
What do they ken ? They ken nothing. Miss Lily, Sir Robert, 
he's a gentleman. Do you think he would set a watch on a 
bit young creature like you ? He may be a hard man, and no 
considerate, but he is not a man like that.' 

'That's whit I said,' cried Lily — 'but tell mc one thing 
more. Do they know— did he tell them why — what for he 
sent mc here?' 

A blush and a cloud came over her sensitive face— and 
then a smile broke forth like tho sunshine, and chased the 
momentary trouble away. 

'Not a word. Miss Lily, not a word Was he likely to 
expose binweV and you, that are his nearest kin ? No such 
thing. Many, many a wonder they have taken, and many a 
lime they have tried to get it out of me ; but I say it was Just 
because of having no tit home for a young lady, and him aye 
going away to lake his waters, and to play himaclf at divers 
places that were not fit for the like of you. They dinna just 
believe me, but they just give each other a bit look and never 
say a word. And it's my opinion, Miss Lily, that they're just 
far fonder of you, Mr James's daughter, ihan they are of Sir 
Robert ; for JJougal was Mr James's ain man ; and to betray 
you to your uncle, even if there was anything to tell — which 
there ia not, and I'm hoping never will be— ic what they would 
not do. You said yourself you did not believe that Katrin 
would ever tell upon you ; and I'm jusi as sure of Dougal, 
that is very fond of you, though he mayna show it And then 
there's the grand security of a', Miss Lily, that there is nothing 
to teUV 

'To be sure, that is, as you say, the grand security of all.' 
Then Lily's face burit into emilee, and she flung discretion to 
the winds. 'Beenie,' she said, 'you would never guess. I 
was very lonely at the window last nighty wondering and won- 
dering if I would just bide there all my life, and never see any- 
body coming over the moor : when, in a moment, I saw some- 
body ! He was standing among the heather ax the foot of the 

tower—' 

•Miss Lily t' 

'Just so,' said the girl nodding her head in the delight of 
her heart. 'It was just— him. When everything was at the 
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darkest, and mr heart »vas broken — Oh. Reenie ! and il's quite 
different from what I thought I thought he was more for 
saving Uncle Robert's fortune than for making me happy. I 
was just a fool for my pains. " If he stands out we must just 
lake it in our own hands— it must come to that, you must just 
prepare your mind for it, Lily." 'Dial was what he said— and 
me misjudging and making myself miserable all the time. 
That is why I say I will never be miserable nfiaui, for I will 
misjudge Ronald no more' 

'Eh, Miss Lily!' Beenie said again. Her mind was in a 
contusion even greater than that of her young mistress ; and 
she did not know what to say. If Lily had misjudged him, so 
had she— and worse, and worac, she eaitl to herself) Beenie 
had not been made miserable, however, by the mistake as Lily 
had been, and she was not uplifted by the discovery— if >t was 
a discovery — a cold doubt still hovered about her heart. 

'I will tell you the truth. 1 will not hide anything from 
you," said Lily. ' He is at Kinloch-Rugas he is staying m the 
very town itself. He has come here for the fishing. He'll 
may bo not catch many fish, but we'll botfi be happy, which is 
of more importance. Be as long as you like at your supper, 
Beenie, for then I will slip out and take my walk upon the moor, 
and Dougal and Katrin need never know anything, except 
that 1 am as they think already, a silly lassie keeping daft-like 
hours. If they write that to Uucle Robert what will it mutter p 
To go out on the moor at the sunset is not silly, it is the right 
thing lo do. And the weather is just like heaven, you know il 
is, one day rising after another, and never a cloud.' 

"Deed there are plenty of clouds,' said Beenie, 'and soon 
w*e'E have rain, and you cannot wander upon the moor then, 
not if he were the finest man in all the world. 1 

1 We'll wait till thai lime comes, *nd then we'll think what's 
best to do ; but at present it is just the loveliest weather thai 
ever was seen. I.ook at thai sky,' said Lily, pointing to the 
vault of heavenly blue which, indeed, was not cloudless, but 
better, flecked with beatific specks of white like the wings of 
angels. And then the girl sprang out of bed and threw lierself 
into Robina's arms. 'Oh, I've been faithless, faithless I 1 she 
cried. 1 I've thought nothing but harm an' ill. And I was 
mistaken, mistaken all the time ! I could hide my face in the 
dust for shame, and then I could lift it up to the skies for joy. 
For there's nothing matters in this world so long as those you 
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care for are good and true, and care for you. Nothing, 
nothing, whether it's wealth or poverty, whether it's parting 
or meeting. I thought he was thinking inure of the siller than 
of true love. The more shame to rnc in my ignorance, the 
silly, silly thing I was. And all the lime ii was just ihe 
contrary, and true love was what he was thinking of, though 
i: was only for an unworthy creature like me.' 

'I wouldna be so humble as thai, my bonnie dear Yc 
are nane unworthy, you're one that any person might be proud 

to have for their ain. I'm saying nothing against Mr 
Ronald, wha is a fine young man and just suits ye very well if 
everything was according. Weel. wee!, yon need not take off 
my head. Ye can say what ye like, but he would just be very 
suitab-e if he had a iiitle more siller or a little more heart. 
Oh, I am not misdoubting his heart in that kind of a way. 
He's fond enough of you, I make no doubt of that. It's 
courage is what he ranis, and the heart ii> take things into 
bis own hands. 1 

1 Beenie, 1 said the young mittrecc with dignity, 'when the 
like of you takes a stupid fit, there is nothing like your 
stupidity. Oh ! it's worse than that — it is a determination not 
to understand, that takes the patience out of one. But 1 will 
not argue; I might have held my tongue and kept it all to 
myself, but I would not, foi I've got a bad habit of telling you 
everything. Ah ! it's a veiy bad habit, when you set yourself 
like a stone wall, and refuse to understand. Co away now, 
you dull woman, and leave me alone ; and if you like to betray 
me and him to those folk in the kitchen you will just have to 
do it, for I cannot stop you ; but it will be the death ol 
me.' 

*/ betray you ! * said Beenie with such a tone of injured 
feeling as all Lily's caresses, suddenly bestowed in a flood, 
could not ralm; but peace was made after a while, and 
Robina went forth to the world as represented by Kitrin and 
Dougal with an increase of dignity and self-importance which 
ihcsc simple people could not understand. ' Bless me, you 
will have been hearing some grand news or other,' said 
Kairin. 

' Me ! how could I hear any news, good or bad, and me 
the same as in prison?' said Heenic; upon which both her 
companions burst into derisive laughter. 

•An easy prison,' said Katrin, 'where you can come and 
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gang at your pleasure and nobody to say, where arc ye 
going ? ' 

'You're on your parole, Beenie,' said Dougal, 'like one 
or the officers in Ltie lime or the war.' 

'That is just it,' said Robina, 'you never said a truer word. 
I'm just on my parole. I can go where I plea<H> but no go 
away. And 1 can do what I please, but no what I want to do. 

That's harder than stone walls and iron bars.' 

' But what can ye be wanting to do sae out of the ordinary ?' 

said Kairin. ' Me, I thought we were such good friends just 
living very peaceable ; and you content, Becnic, more or less 
—as weel as a middle-aged woman with nothing happening to 
her U like to be.' 

• I wasna consulting you about my age or what I expected,' 
Becnic replied with quick indignation. It was a taunt that 
made the tears steal to her eyes. If Katrin thought it was 
such a great thing to be married and that she, Robina, had 
nut had her chance like another ! But she drew herself up 
and added grandly, 'It is my young lidy that is in prison, 
poor thing, shut out from all her own kind. And how do I 
ken thai you two are not just two goalers over her, keeping 
the pooi thing fast that she should never make a step, nor sec 
a face, but what Sir Robert would have to know." 

The two guardians of DaL-ugas consulted each other with 
a glance 'Oh, is that hit? 'said Katrin. It is seldom, vc-r? 
seldom, that a Scotch speaker makes any havoc with the letter 
h, but there is an occasional exception to this rule for the sake 
of emphasis, ' Is that hit' is a stronger expression than 1 Is that 
it.' It isolates the pronoun and gi?es it force. Dougal, for his 
part, pushed his cap off his head till it hung on by one hair. 
It had been Robina's object to keep them in the dark ; but 
her attempt was not successful. It diverted rather a stream of 
light upon a point which they had not yet taken into consider- 
ation at all. Many had been the wonderings at first over 
Lily's arrival, and Sir Robert's reason for sending her here, but 
no guidance had been afforded to the curious coupie and their 
speculations had died a natural death. But Robina's un- 
guarded speech woke again all the echoes. ' It will just be a 
lad, after a',' Katrin said to her epouse, when Robina, per- 
ceiving her mistake, retired. 'I wouldna say but what it was,' 
answered Dougal. ' And ch, man,' said his wife, 'you and me 
that just stable our beasts real peaceable together, would not 
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be the ones to make any outcry if it was a bonnic lad and one 
that was well meaning.' ' If the lad's bonnie or not is nacthmg 
to you or me,' said the husband. 

' I'm no speaking of features, you coof, and that ye ken 
wcclj but one llut means weel and vould take the poor bil 
motherless lassie to a hame of herain ; eh, Dougal man ! ' said 
Katrin with the moisture in her eyes. * Hnw do we ken, 1 said 
Dougal, 'if there is a lad— which is no way proved, but 
weemen's thoughts are aye upon that kind of thing— that he 
is no just after Sir Robert's fortune, and thinking very little 
of the bonnic lass herself?' 'Eh, but men are ill-thinking 
Clear. n said Katrin, ' yc ken by yourselves and mind all the 
worldly meanings ye had when a poor lass was thinking but of 
love and kindness. And what for should tin- gentleman he 
thinking of Sir Robert's fortune? He has, maybe, as good a 
one of his ain.' 'No likely,' said Dougal, shaking his head. 
But he added, ' 111 no play false to Maistcr James's daughter, 
whatever — and you'll no let me hear any clashes out of your 
head,' he said, wiih magisterial action, striding away. 'When 
it was me that was standing up for her a' the time!' Katrin 
cried with an indignation that was not without justice. 



CHAPTER XII 



NEXT night the supper was much prolonged in the 
kitchen at Dalrugas. Th8 three- convives— for Sandy 
tumbled off to sleep and was hustled off to bed 
at an early hour — told stories against each Other with devo- 
tion ; Kitrin adding notes and elucidations to every anecdote 
slowly worked out by her husband, and meeting every wonder 
ol Beenie's by a more extraordinary tale. But while they thus 
occupied themselves with a strong intention and meaning that 
Lily's freedom should be complete, the thrill of consciousness 
about a 1 ! three was unmistakable. How it came about that 
they knew this to be the moment when Lily desired to be 
unmatched and free, neither Dougal nor Katrin could have 
told. Lily had been roaming about the moor for a great part 
of the day, sometimes with bcente, sometimes alone; but the)' 
had taken no more notice than usual. Perhaps they thought 
of the country einlum whirh brings ih<* wooer at nightfall; 
perhaps something magnetic was in the air. At all events this 
was the effect produced. They sat down in the early twilight, 
which had net yet quite lost its prolonged midsummer sweet- 
ness : and the moon was shining, whitening the great breadth 
of the moor, before they rose. They had ixrithei hcaid nm 
seen anything of Lily on the previous evening, though she had 
gone out with more haste and less precaution than now ; hut 
her movements to-night seemed to send the thrill of a pulse 
beating all through the gaunt, high house. Each ol them 
heard her flit downstairs, though her step was so light. The 
husband and wife gave each other a glance when they heard 
the auund, though it was no nioic than the softest touch of 
the big hall door as she drew it behind her; and Becnie raised 
her voice instinctively to drown the noise, as if it had been 
something loid and vio'ent. They all thought they heard her 
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step upon the grass, which was impossible, and the sound of 
another step meeting hers. They were all conscious to their 
finger-tips of whit povr Utile Lily was about, or wlial lliey 
thought she was about; though, indeed, Lily had flown forth 
like a dove, making no noise at all, even in her own excited 
ears. 

And as for any sound of their steps upon the mossy green- 
ness of the grass that intersected the heather, and made so soft 
a background for the big hummocks of the ling, there was no 
auth thing that any but fairy cars could have lieaid. Ronald 
was standing in the same place, at the foot of the tower, when 
Lily flew our, noiseless, with the plaid over her arm. He had 
brought a basket of fish, which he placed softly within the 
hall door. 

' You see I am not, alter all, a fisher for nothing,' he 
whispered, as he put the soft plaid about her shoulders, 

' Whiaht ! don't say anything,' said Lily, ' (ill we arc further 
off the house. 1 

* You don't trust them, then ?' he said. 

' Oh, I trust them ! but it's a little dreadful to think one 
has to trust anybody and to be afraid of what a servant will 

'So it is,' he agreed, * but that is one of the minor evils we 
must just pul up with, Lily. We would nut if we could help it. 
Still, when jour uncle compels you and me to proceedings like 
this, he mutf bear the guilt of it — if there is any guilt. 1 

' "Guilt" is a big word,' said Lily ; and then she added, ! I 
suppose it is what a great many do, and think no shame.' 

'Shame!' he said, 'for two lovers to meet that are kept 
apart for no reason in the world ! If we were to meet Sir 
Robert face to face I hope my Lily would not blush, and 
certainly there would be no shame in me. He dared us to it 
when he sent you away, and T don't see how he can expect 
anything different. I would be a poor creature if, when I was 
free myself, I let my bonnie Lily droop alone.' 

' A poor Lily you would ha»e found me if it had lasied 
much longer,' she said, ■ but oh ' Ronald, never think of that 
now. I ICrc we are together, and wc believe in each other, which 
is all we want To doubt, that is the dreadful thing — to think 
that perhaps there are other thoughts not like your own in his 
mind : and that, however you may meet, and however near you 
may be, you never know what he may be thinking.' Lily shud- 
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deed a little, notwithstanding that he had put the plaid so 
closely round her, and that her arm was within his. 

'Yes,' said Ronald, 'and don't you think theic might he 
the same dread in him? that his Lily was doubting him — not 
trusting — perhaps turning away to other — 

• Don't eay thai, Ronald, for ir is not possible. You could 
not ever have doubted me. Don't say that, or I'll never speak 
to you again.' 

* And why not I as well as you ? ' said Ronald. ' There is 
just as much occasion. 1 believe there is no occasion, Lily. 
Don't mistake me again— but just as much occasion.' 

She looked at him for a moment with her face changing, as 
he repeated: 'Jurt as much occasion.' And then, with a 
happy sigh : 1 Which is none,' she said. 

1 On either side. The one the same as the other. Promise 
me you will always keep to that, and never change your mind.' 

She only smiled in reply — words did not seem necessary. 
They understood each other wilbuiit any such foolish formula. 
And how was it possible she should change her mind? ho*' 
ever go beyond that moment, which was eternity, which held 
all time within the bliss of its content ? The entreaty to keep 
to that seemed to Lily to be without meaning. This was 
always ; this was for ever. Her mind could no more change 
than the great blue peak of Schehallion could change, standing 
up against tie lovely evening sky. She had iccogniscd her 
mistake, with what pride and joy 1 and that was over for ever. 
It was a chapter never to be opened again. 

The lingering sunset died over the moor, with every shade 
of colour that the imagination could conceive. The heather 
flamed now pink, now rose, now crimson, now purple; liltfe 
clouds of light detached themselves from the pageant of the 
sunset, and Boated all over the blue, like rose leaves scattered 
and floating on a heavenly breeze ; the air over the hills 
thrilled with a vibration more delicate than that of the heat, but 
in a similar confusion, like water, above the blue edges of the 
mountains. Then the evening slowly dimmed, the colours 
going out upon the moor, tint by tint, though they stitl 
lingered in the sky ; then in the east, which had grown grey 
and wistful, came up, all at once, the white glory of the moon. 
It was such an evening as only belongs to the North. An 
enchanted hour, neither night nor day, bound by no vulgar 
conditions, lasting for ever, like Lily's mood, no limits or 
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boundaries to it, floating in infinite vastness and stillness 
between heaven and earth. The two who, being together, 
perfected this spotless period, wandered over all the moor, not 
thinking where they were going, winding out and in among the 
bushes of the heather, wherever the spongy lurf would bear a 
footstep. They forgot that they were afraid of being seen; 
hut, indeed, there was nobody to see them, not a soul on the 
high road nor on the moor. They forgot all chances of be- 
trayal, all doubts about Sir Robert's servants — everything, in- 
deed, except that they were together and had a thousand things 
to say to each other, or nothing at all to say to each other, as 
sometimes happened, the silence being as sweet as ihc talk, 
and the pair changing from one to the other as caprice dictated ; 
now all still, breathing like one being ; now garrulous as the 
morning birds. They forgot themselves so far that, after two 
or three false partings, Ronald taking Lily home, then Lily 
iccompanying Ronald back again to the edge o! the moor, he 
walked with her at last to the very foot of the tower, from 
whence he had first called her, though there were audible 
voices just round the corner, clearly denoting that the oiher 
inmates were taking a breath of air after their supper, at the 
ha' door. There was almost a pleasure in the risk, in coming 
close up to thoie bystanders, yet unseen and whispering (he 
last good-night almost within reach ot their ears. 

' I do not see why I should carry on the farce of fishing all 
day long, 1 said Ronald, 'and sec you only in the evening. 
You can get out as easily in the afternoon as in the evening, 
Uly.' 

' Oh, yes, quite as easy. Nobody minds me where I go.' 

'Then come down to the waterside. It is not too far for 
you to walk. 1 will be by way cf fishing up the stream ; and I 
will bring my lunch in my pocket and we will have a little 
picnic together, you and ma.' 

' I will do that, Ronald ; but the evening is the bonnie 
time. The afternoon is just vulgar day, and this is the en- 
chanted eve. It is all poetry now.' 

' It is you that arc the poetry, Lily. Me, I'm only common 
flesh and blood.' 

'It is the two of us that make the poetry,' said Lily, 'but 
the afternoon will be fine, too, and I will come. I will allow 
you to catch no iish— little bonnie things ; why should they not 
hp happy in the waiet. like us on the bank ? 1 
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' I like very well to see them in the basket, and to feel I 
have been so clever as to catch them,' said Ronald. 

' And so do 1/ cried Lily, with a laugh so frank that they 
were both startled into silence, feeling that the audience round 
the corner had stopped their talk to listen. This— the reader 
will sec, not all protcstaiions, not all sighs of sentiment — was 
the manner of their talk before they finally parted, Ronald 
making a long circuit so as to emerge unseen and lower down 
upon the high road, on the other side of the moor. Was it 
necessary to make any such make-believe? Lily walked round 
the corner, With a blush yet a smile, holding her head high, 
looking her possible critics in the face. It was Dougal and 
Katrin, who had come out of doors to breaihe the air after 
(heir supper, and to sec the bonnie moor. Within, in the 
shadow of the stain, was a vision of Beenie, very nervous, her 
eyes round and shining with eagerness and suspense. Lily 
coining in view — all radiant in the glory of her youth, lull of 
happiness, full of life, too completely inspired and lighted up 
with the occasion to lake any precautions of concealment — was 
like a revelation. Sh<? was youth and joy and love tmpersoni- 
lied, coming out upon the lower level of common life, which was 
all these good people knew, like a scar out of the sky. Katrin, 
arrested with a question on her lips, gazed at her with a 
woman's ready perception of the new and wonderful atmo- 
sphere about her. Dougal, bull 1 as much impressed, but not 
knowing why, pushed his cap on one side as usual, insert- 
ing an interrogative ringer among the masses of his grizzled 
hair. 

' So you've been taking your walk, Miss Lily,' said Katrin, 
subdued out of the greater vigour of remark which she had 
been about to use. 

'Yes, Katrin, while you hove been having your sapper. 
Your voices sound very nice downstairs while you are having 
your cracks, but they make me feel all the more lonely by 
myself. It's more company on the moor,' Lily said, with an 
irrestrainablc laugh. She meant, 1 suppose, to deceive— thai 
is, she had nodesire to betray herself to those people whomight 
betray her — but she was so unused to any kind of falsehood, 
that she brought out hci ambiguous phrase so as to make it 
imply, if not express, the truth. 

l I am glad you should find it company, Miss Lily. It's 
awfu' bonnie and fresh and full of fine smells— the gale under 
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your foot and the wholesome hcaiher, and a 1 thae bonnie little 
flowers.' 

* Losh me I I would find them puir company for ray pait,' 
said Dougal, 1 but there is, maybe—' 

* Hold your peace, you coof. Do ye think the like of you 
can faddom a young leddy that is just close kin to everything 
that's bonnie ? You, an auld gillie, n Highland tjlcc, ft—' 

' Don't abuse Dougal — though you have paid me the 
prettiest compliment. Could I have the powny to-morrow, 
Dougal, to go down the water a bit ? and I will lake a piece 
witli me, Kairin, in case I should be laie : and then you need 
never fash y<jur heads about me whether I come in to dinner 
or not.' 

1 My bonnie leddy. I like everybody to come in to their 
dtnner," said Katrin, with a cloud upon her face. 

'So do I, in a usual way. But I have been here a long 
time — how long, Beenie? A whole month! fancy that! and 
they teil me there is 2 very bonnie glen down by the old 
bridge that people go to see.' 

' So there is, a real honnie bit I'll take ye there some day 
musel* ; and Beenie, she can come in the cairt with the black 
powny, gin she likes. She'll mind it well — a' the bairns are 
keen to gang in the vacance to the Fairy Glen.' 

* I'll not wait for Beenie this time, or you either, Dougal,' 
said Lily, again with a laugh. ' I will just take Rory for my 
guide and find it out for myself. I tlilnk," she added, with a 
deeper blush and a faltering voice, 'that Miss Helen from 
the Manse — ' 

She did not get far enough to icll that faltcrin* fib. 'Oh, 
if you are 10 be with Miss Eelen ! Miss Eelen knows every 
corner of the Fairy Glen. I will be very easy in my mind,* 
said Katrin, 'if Miss Eelen's there: and I'll put up that cold 
chicken in a basket, and ye shall have a nice lunch as ever 
two such nice creatures could sit down to. But yell mind not 
to wet your feet, nor climb up (he broken arch of the aulrl 
br# yonder. Eh, but that's an exploit for a stirring boy, and 
no a diversion for leddies. And ye'll just give the powny a 
good feed, and take him out a whdc in the morning, Dougal, 
that he mayna be too fresh.' 

'I'm just thinking,' said Dougal, 'there's a dale 10 do the 
morn ; hut if ye were to wait till the day after, I could spare 
the time, Miss Lily, to take you myserV 

O 
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'And if it's just preceesely the morn that Miss Helen's 
coming !' cried Katrin, with great and solid effect, while Lily, 
alarmed, began to explain and deprecate, pleading that she 
could find the way herself so easily, and would not disturb 
Dougal for the world. She hurried in after this little episode 
to avuid any furtlicc dangers, to be met by Bccnic'a round eyes 
and troubled face in the dark under the stair. 'Oh, Miss 
Lily I ' Beenie cried, putting a hand of remonstrance on her 
arm, which Lily shook off and flew upstairs, very happy, it 
must be allowed, in her first attempt at deceit. Robina looked 
more scared and serious than ever when she appeared with a 
lighted candle in the drawing-room, shaking her solemn head 
Her eyes »cie so round, and hei look bo solemn, that ahe 
looked not unlike a large white owl in the imperfect light— and 
so Lily told her with a tremulous laugh, to avert, if possible, 
the coming storm. But Beenie's storm, though confused and 
full of much vague rumble of ineffectual thunder, was not to 
be averted. She repeated her undefined but powerful remon- 
strance, 1 Oh, Miss Lily I' as she set down the one small candle 
in the midst of the darkness, with much shaking of her head. 

' Well, what is it? Stop shaking your head, or you will shake 
it off. and you and me vill break our backs looking foi it on 
the floor — and speak out your mind and be done with it,' cried 
Lily, stamping her foot upon the carpet. Robina made a 
solemn pause before she repeated, still more emphatically, her 
' Oh, Miss Lily ! ' again. 

'To bring in Miss Helen's name — puir thing, puir thing, that 
has nothing to do with such vanities — just to give ye a counten- 
ance and be a screen to you, and you going to meet your lad, 
and no leddy near ye at a'.' 

'Don't speak so loud,' cried Lily, with an affectation of 
alarm : and then she added, ' I never said Helen was coming — 
I only—' 

' Put it so that Katrin thought that was what you mcanL 
Oh, I ken fine ! It's no a falsehood, yew say, but it's a false- 
hood you put into folk's heads. And, 'deed, Katrin was a great 
fool to take heed for a moment of what you said — when it was 
just written plain in your eyes and every line of your counten- 
ance, and the vcty gown on your back, that you had come from 
a meeting with your lad !' 

'T wish yon would not use such common words, Beenie 
as if I were the housemaid meeting my lad ! 1 
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•I fail to see where the difference lies,' said Beenie with 
dignity, 'the thing's just the same. You're mavbe no running 
ihe risks a poor lass runs, that has naebodj to take care of her. 
But this is no more than the second time he's come, and lo ! 
there's a wall of lees rising round your feet already, trippin' ye 
jp at ever)- step. What will ye say to Katrin, Miss Lily, the 
morn's night when ye come name? Will ye keep i; up and 
pretend till her that Miss Eeleris met ye at the auld brig? or 
will ye invent some waur story to account for her no coming ? 
or what, I ask ye, wil! ye do? 1 

' Katrin,' said Lily, with burning cheeks, but a haughty 
clevadon of the head — ' has no light 10 cress-question me.' 

'Nor me either, Miss Lily, ye will be thinking? — ' 

'It does not matter what I'm thinking. She is one thing 
and you are another. I have told you — Oh, Beenie, Beenie ! ' 
cried the girl suddenly, 1 why do you begin to make objections 
so soon? What am I doing more than other girls do?— Who 
is it I am deceiving? nobody I Uncle Robert wanted to make 
me promise I would give him up — but I would not promise. 
1 never said I would not see him and speak to him and make 
him welcome if he came to me — there was never a word of 
that between us. And as for Katrin ! ' cried Lily with scorn, 
' why. Grace Scott met Robbie Bruce out at Duddingston, and 
told her mother she had only been walking with her cousin, 
and you just laughed when you told me. And her mother ! 
very different, very different ftom Katrin. You said what an 
ill lassie 1 but you laughed, and you said Mrs Scott was wrong 
to force them to it Thai was all the reimrk you made, 
Robina, my dear woman,' said Lily, recovering her spirit; 'so 
I am not going to put up with any criticism from you — ' 

'Oh, Miss Lily,' Robina said: but what could she add 
to this mild remonstrance, having thus been convicted of a 
sympathy with (he vagaries of lovers which she did not indeed 
deny. And it cannot be said that poor Lily's suggested false- 
hood did much harm. Katrin. for her part, had very little 
faith in Miss Eelen as the companion of the young lady's 
ramble. She too shook her liead as she packed her basket. 
'I see now,' she said, 'the meaning o't, which is aye a satis- 
faction. It's some fine lad thai hasna siller enough to please 
Sir Robert. And he's come after her, and they're counting on 
a wheen walks and cracks together, poor young things. May- 
be if she had had a mother it would have been different — or if 
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poor Mr James had lived, poor man, to l»ke ears of his ain hit 
bairn. Sir Robert's a dour auld cart ; he's not one I would pul 
such a charge upon. What decs he ken about a young leddy's 
heart, pcor thing? But they shall have a good lunch, what- 
ever,' the good woman said. 

And when [he sun was high over the moor arid everything 
shining — not too hot nor too bright, the tempered and still- 
breathing noon of the North — Lily set out upon her pony with 
the basket by her saddle, and all the world smiling and invit- 
ing before her. Never had such a daring and delightful holi- 
day dawned upon her before. Almost a whole day to spend 
together — Ronald all that she dreamed, and not an inquisitive 
or unkindly eye to look upon tlicni, not even Bccnicto disturb 
their absorption in each other. She waved her whip in saluta- 
tion to the others behind as they stood watching her set out. 
'A bonnic day to ye, Miss Lily,' cried Katrin. 'And you'll 
no be late ? ' said anxious fieenie. ' 'Oc , cried Dougal with 
his cap on his ear, ' 1 wish I had just put off thae potatates 
and gone with her myscl' — 1 'Ye fui!,' said his wife, and 
said no further word. And Lily rode airay in heavenly con- 
tent and expectation over the moor. 



CHATTER XIII 



THE day was one of those Highland days which are a 
dream of freshness and beauty and delight. I do not 
claim that they are very frequent, but sometimes 
they vill occur in a cluster, two or three together, like a 
special benediction out of heaven. The sun has a purity, a clear- 
ness, on ccscasy of light, which it has nowhere else. It looks, as 
it were, with a heavenly compunction, upon earth and sky, as if 
to make up for the many days when it is absent, expanding 
over mountain and moor with a smiling which seems personal 
and full of intention. The air is life itself, uncontaminated with 
any e*il emanation, full of the warmth of the sun, and the 
odour of the fir trees and heather, and th_ murmur of all the 
living things about. The damp and dew which linger in the 
shady places disappear as if by magic. No unkindly creature, 
no venomous thing is abroad : no noise, no jar of living, though 
everything lives and grows and makes progress with such 
silence and smiling rigour. The two lovers in the midst of 
this incense-breathing nature — so stilt, yet so strong, so peace- 
ful, yet so rigorous — felt that the scene was made for them, 
that no surroundings could have been more fitly prepared and 
tempered for the group which was as the group in Eden, before 
trouble came. They wandered about together through the 
glen, and by the side of the shining brown trout stream, which 
glowed and smiled among the iccks, reflecting every ray and 
every cloud as it hurried and sparkled along, always In haste 
yet always at leisure. They lingered here and there, in a spot 
which was still more beautiful than ail the others, though not 
so beautiful as the next which tempted thera a little further on. 
Sometimes Ronald's rod was taken out and screwed together ; 
sometimes even flung over a dark pool, where there were drift- 

inss and lcapings of trout— but pulled in again before, as I-ily 
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said, any harm was done. 'For why should any peaceful 
creature get a sharp hook in its jaw because you and me are 
happy?' she said: 'that's no reason.' Ronald, but for the 
pride of having something to carry back in his basket, was 
much of her opinion. He was not a devoted fisherman. 
Their happiness was no reason, clearly, for interfering with thai 
of the meanest thing that lived. And they talked about every- 
thing in heaven and earth, not only of their own affairs, though 
they were interesting enough. Lily — who for a month had 
spoken to nobody escept Beenie, save for that one visit to the 
Manse — had such an accumulation of remark and observation 
to get through on her side, and so much to demand from him, 
that the moments, and, indeed, the hours, flew. It it astonish- 
ing, even without the impulse of a long parting and sudden 
meeting, what wells of conversation flow forth between two 
young persons in their circumstances. Perhaps it would not 
sound very wise or witty if any cool spectator listened, but it is 
always delightful to the people concerned, and Lily was not the 
first comer, as the French say. She was full of variety, full of 
whim and fancy, no hSaviht** or monotony in her. Perhaps this 
matters less at such a moment of life than at any other. The 
dullest pair find the art of entertaining each other, of keeping 
up their mutual interest. And now that the cold chill of doubt 
in respect to Ronald was removed from her mind, Lily flowed 
like the trout sueam — as dauntless and as gay, reflecting every 
gleam of light. 

'The worst thing is,' Ronald said, 'that the Vatation will 
come to an end— not now or soon, Heaven be praised !— -but 
the time will come when 1 shall have to go back and pace the 
Parliament House, as of old, and my Lily will he left alone tn 
the wilderness.' 

'Not nlone,as I was before,' raid Lily ; 'nevet that any more; 
for now I have something to remember, and something to look 
forward to. You've been here, Ronald ; nothing can lake that 
from us. I will come and sit on this stone, and say to myself, 
" Here we spent the day ; and here we had our picnic ; and this 
was what he said." And I will laugh at your jokes over again.' 

' Ah ! 1 he said, ' it's but a grim entertainment that. I went 
and stood behind those curtains in that window, do you re- 
member, in George Square? and said to myself, "Here my Lily 
was ; and here she said — " But, instead of laughing, I was 
much more near crying. You will not find much good in that.' 
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'You crying!' she said, with the water in her eyes, and a 
little soft, reproving blow of her ringers upon his cheek. ' I do 
not believe it. But I daresay I shall cry and then laugh. 
What does it matter which ? They are just the same— for a 
girl. And then I shall say to myself, " At the New Year he is 
coming back again, and then — "' 

' What shall we do at the New Year ? ' he said. ' No days 
like this then. How can I take my Lily out on the moor 
among the snow ? ' 

'If T am a I.ily, T am one that can bloom anywhere ; in the 
snow as well as the sun.' 

'And so you are, my dearest, making a sunshine in a shady 
place. But still wu must think of that. Winter and summer 
arc two different things. Cannot wc find a friend to take us 
in?* 

' I will tell you where we shall find a friend. Youl! come to 
the lower with your boldest face, as if it was the first time you 
had been here. And you will ask, '' Does Miss Ramsay live 
here ?" And Katrin will say, " 'Deed does she, sir. Here and 
no other place." And you will smite your thigh in your surprise, 
and say, " I thought I had heard that ! I am a friend from 
Edinburgh) and I just slopped 011 the toad to (here say any 
name you please), to say ' Good-day' to the young lady, if she 
was here." And then you will look ahout, and you will say, " It 

is rather a lonesome place.'" 

' Go on,' said Ronald, laughing, ' I like the dialogue ; 
though whether we should trust your keepers so far as that — ' 

' My keepers! They are my best of friends ! Well, Katrin 
will look round too, and she will say, as if considering the 
subject for the first time, "In winter it is, maybe, a wee lone- 
some — for a young leddy. Yt'll maybe be a friend of Sir 
Robert's, too?" And you will say, "Oh, yes, I am a great 
friend of Sir Robert's." And she will open the door wide and 
say, "Come ben, sir, come ben. It will be a great divert to 
our young leddy to see a visitor. And you're kindly welcome," 
dial's what she will say.' 

' Will she say all that, and shall I say all that ? Perhaps I 
shall, including that specious phrase about being a friend of Sir 
Robert's— which would surprise Sir Robert very much' 

'Well, you know him surely, and you are not unfriends. It 
strikes me that, to be a lawyer, Ronald, you are full of 
scruples.' 
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'What a testimonial to my virtue!' he said, with a laugh. 
' But it is not scruples, it is pure cowardice, Lily. Are they to 
be trusted? If Sir Robert were to be written to, and I to be 
forbidden the door, and my Lily carried off to a worse wilder- 
ness — abroad — as he threatened ! 1 

'I will tell you one thing: 1 will not go V said Lily, 'not if 
Sir Robert were ten times my uncle. Bui you need not fear 
for Katrin. She likes me better than Sir Robert. Vou may 
think that singular, but so it is. And 1 am much more tun,' 
cried Lily, ' far more interesting ' I include you, and you and 
mc together — wc arc a story, *c arc a romance ! And Katrin 
will like us better than one of the Waverley novels, and she 
will be true to us to the last drop of her blood/ 

'These Highlanders, you never can be sure of them,' said 
Ronald, shaking his head. He spoke the sentiment of his 
time and district, which was too near the Highland line to put 
much confidence in the Celt. 

* But she is not a Highlander. She is Aberdeen,' cried 
Lily. ' Beenie is a Highlander, if you call Kinloch-Rugas 
Highland, and she is as true as steel. Oh, you area person 
of prejudices, Ronald ■. but I trust all the world/ she cried, 
lifting her fine and shining face to the shining sky. 

' And sj do I,' he cried, ' to-day.' And they paused amid 
all considerations of the past and future, to remember the 
glory of the present hour, and how sweet it was above every- 
thing that it should be to-day. 

Thus the afternoon fled. They made their little table in 
the sunshine, for shade is not as desirable in a Highland glen 
as in a Southern valley, and ate their luncheon merrily together, 
Lily recounting, with a link shame, how It liad been intended 
for Helen Blythe instead of Ronald Lumsden. ' I was very 
near telling a fib,' she said, compunetiously, ' but I did not do 
it I left it to Katrin's imagination.' 

' Helen Blythe must luve a robust appetite if all this was 
for her,' he said- ' Is this an effort of imagination, too ? But 
come, Lily, we must do our duty by the view. There is the 
old brig to climb, and all the fairy glen to fee.' 

' I promised not to climb the old brig,' she said. ' But 
that promise, I suppose, was only lo hold in ease it was Helen 
Blythe that was with me, for she could give little help if 1 
slipped, whereas you — ' 

■1? 1 hope 1 can take care of my Lily,' said the young 
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man ; and after they had packed their basket, and put it ready 
to be lied once more to Rory's saddle, who was picnicing, 
too, on the grow, in one continuous and delicate meal, they 
wandered off, together, to make the necessary pilgrimage, 
though the old hrig and the fairy glen attracted hut little of 
the attention of the pair, so fully engrossed in each other. 
They climbed the broken arch, however, which was half 
embedded in the slope of the bank, and overgrown with every 
kind of green and flourishing thing, arm in arm, Ronald swing- 
ing his companion lightly over the dangerous bits, for love- 
while lily, for love, consented to be aided, though little need- 
ing the aid. And how it happened will never be known, but 
their happy progress came to a sudden pause on an innocent 
bit of turf, where no peril was. If it were Ronald who stepped 
false, or Lily, neither of them could tell, but in a moment 
calamity came. He disengaged himself from her, almost 
roughly, pushing her away, and thus, instead of dragging her 
with him, crashed down alone through the briers and bushes, 
with a noise which, to Lily, filled the air like thunder. When 
she had slipped and stumbled in her fright and anxiety after 
him, she found him lying, trying to laugh, but with his face 
contorted with pain, among the nettles and weeds at the 
bottom. 'What has happened! What has happened!' she 
cried. 

' What an ass I am/ said he, 1 and what a nuisance for you, 
Lily. I believe I have sprained my ankle — of all the silly things 
to do 1 and at this time, of ail others, betraying you ! ' 

Lily, I need not say, was for a moment at her wits' end. 
There were no ambulance classes in those days, nor attempts 
to train young ladies in the means of first help. But there is 
always the light of nature, a thing much to be Hunted to, all 
the same- Lily look his handkerchief, because it was the 
largest, and hound up his foot, as far at that was possible, cut- 
ling open the boot with his knife; and then they held a brief 
council of war. Ronald wished to be left there while she went 
for help, but there was no likeliho&d of obtaining help nearer 
than Kinloch-Rugas, and finally it was decided that, in some 
way or other, he should struggle on to Rory's back, and ao be 
led to the Manse, where a welcome and aid were sure to be 
found- It was a terrible business getUne this accomplished, 
but with patience, and a good deal of pain, it was done at last 
— the injured foot supported tant run >/fte mal in the stirrup — 
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and a woeful little group set forth on (he way to the village. 
But I do wrong to say it was a woeful group, for, though the 
pain made Ronald faint, and though Lily's heart was full of 
anguish and anxiety, they both exerted themselves to the 
utmost, each for the sake of the other. Lily led the reluctant 
pony along, somctitnc5 running by his side, sometimes dragging 
him with boch her hands, too much occupied for thought. 
What would people think did not occur to her yet. People 
might think what they ltked to long as she got him safe to the 
Manse. She knew that they would be kind to him there. 
But what an end it was to the loveliest of days ; and the sun 
was beginning to gel low, and the toad so long. 

* Oh, Rory, man ! ' cried poor Lily, apostrophising the pony, 
after the manner of Dougal. ' If you would only go steady 
and go soft to-day ! To-morrow you may throw me if you like, 
and 1 will nerer mind ; but oh, go canny, if there is any heart 
in you, to-day ! ' I think that Rory felt the appeal by some 
magnetism in her touch if nut by her words, on which point I 
cannot say anything positively ; but he did at least overcome his 
llightiness, and accomplished the last half of the road at a 
steady trot, which gave Ronald exquisite pain, and kept Lily 
running, but shortened considerably the period of their suffer- 
ing. They were received with a great outcry of sympathy and 
compassion at the Manse, where Ronald was laid out at once 
on the big haircloth sofa, and hi? foot relieved as much as 
Helen's skill, which was not inconsiderable, could do. It was 
he who made the necessary explanations, Lily, in her trouble, 
having quite forgot the necessity for them. 

'I vas so happy,' he said, 'so fortunate as to he seen by 
Miss Ramsay, who knew me — the only creature hereabouts 
who does; and you see what she has done for me; helped me 
to struggle up, put mc on her pony, and brought mc here : a 
perfect good Samaritan.' 

'Oh, don't, don't speak lite that ! ' said Lily, in her distress. 
She felt she could not at this moment bear the lie. Nobody 
had ever seen Lily Ramsay so dishevelled before ; her hair 
shaken out by her run, her skirt torn where she had caught her 
foot in it in her struggles to help Ronald, and covered with 
the dust of the road. 

'She would just be that,' said Helen IJluhe, receiving the 
narrative with faith undoubting ; ' and what a good thing it was 
you, my dear, that knew the gentleman, and not a strange 
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person '. And what a grand thing thai you were riding upon 
Rory ! Just lie as quiet as you can, the hot bathing will re- 
lieve the pain, and now the boot's off ye'll be easier: and the 
doctor will come in to see you as soon as he comes home. 
Don't ye make a movement, sir, that yc can help. Just lie 
quiet— lie quiet ! that is the chief remedy of all.' 

' He is Mr Lumsden. Helen,' slid Lily, composed, 'a friend 
of my uncle's from Edinburgh. Oh, I am glad he is in your 
hands. He had slipped down the broken arch at the old brig, 
where ail the tourists go ; and I had ridden there to-day, just 
to see if 

'Eh, my dear, how thankful you must be,' was nil Helen's 
reply ; but it seemed to Lily that the old minister in his big 
chair by the fireside gave her a glance which was noi so all- 
believing as Helen's. 

'It was just an extraordinary piece of good luck for the 
young man,' the minister said. "Things seldom happen so pat 
in real life. But a young lady like you, Miss lily, likes the 
part of ihc good Samaritan.' 

She could not look him full in the face, and the laugh with 
which he ended his speech seemed the most cruel of mocking 
sounds to poor Lily. She put up he: hands to her tumbled 
hair. 

' May I go to your room and make myself tidy f ' she said. 
' I had to run most of the way with Rory, and my skin so long 
for riding. I don't know what tort of dreadful person they 
must have thought me in the town.' 

'Nobody but will think all the better of you for your kind- 
ness,' said Helen, 'and we'll soon mend your skirt, for there's 
really little harm done. And 1 think you should have the gig 
from the inn to drive you back, my dear, for your nerves are 
shaken, and the afternoon's getting late, and you must not stir 
from here till you have got a good rest and a cup of tea.' 

' The gig may perhaps take mc back to the inn first,' said 
Ronald. ' for it is there I am staying— for the fishing,' he added, 
unable to keep out of his eyes a half comic glance at ihc com- 
panion of his trouble. 

1 Indeed, you are going back to no inn, said Helen, ' you 
are just going to stay at the Manse, where you will be much 
better attended to; and Lily, my dear, you'll come and see Mr 
Lumsden, that owes so much to you already; and that will 
hrlp to make him feel at home here.' 
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But when I.ily came downstairs, smoothed and brushed, 
with her hair trim, and the flush dving off het cheeks, and her 
skirt mended, though in many ways the accident had ended 
most fortunately, she could not meet the smile in the old 
minister's eyes. 



CHAPTER XIV 



•"T^HERF. was great excitement in the tower when the 
I gig from 'the toun 1 was seen slowly climbing ihe 
- 1 - brae. Almost everybody in the house was in commo- 
tion, and Ueenie, hall-craiy with anxiety, had been at the window 
for hours watching for Lily's return, and indulging in visions 
and conjectures which her companions knew nullum: uf. All 
that Dougal and Katrin thought of was an accident. Though, 
as ihey assured each other. Rory'«i bark was worse than his 
bite, it was yet quite possible that in one of his cantrips he 
might have thrown the inexperienced rider in her long skirt ; 
and even if she was not bun, she might have found it impos- 
sible to catch him again, and might have to toil home on foot, 
which would account fur the latent-: uf the hour. Or She 
might have sprained her ankle, or even broken her arm as she 
fell, and been unable to move. When these fears began to 
take shape, the boy had been sent off flying on the black pony 
to the scene of the picnic, the only argument agaimt this 
hypothesis being that, had any such accident happened, Kory 
by this time would, in all probability, have reached home by 
himself. Bccnic, I need not aay, was tormented byothci fears. 
Was it possible that they had fled together, these two who had 
now fully discovered that they could not live without each other 3 
Had he carried her away, as it had been on the cards he should 
have done three months ago? and a far better solution than 
any other of the problem. These ideas alternated in Kobina's 
mind with the suggestion of an accident. She did not believe in 
an accident. Lily liad always been masterful, able to manage 
anything that came in her way, * beast or bird,' as Beenic said, 
and was it likely she would be beaten by Rory, a little Highland 
powny, when she had ridden big horses by Sir Robert's side, and 

never tumbled? Na. 'Shell just have gone away with him,' 
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Beenie said to herself, and though she felt wounded thai the plan 
had not been revealed to her, she was not sorry, only very 
anxious, feeling that Lily would certainly find some opportunity 
of sending her a woid, and telling her where to join them. ' It 
is maybe the best way out of it/ she said over and over again 
to herself — snd accordingly she was less moved by Katrin's 
waitings than that good woman could understand. Katrin and 
Dougal were out upon the road, while Beenie kept her station 
at the window. And Dougai's fears for the young lady were 
increased by alarms about his pony, an older and dearer friend 
lliau Lily. 'If ihe poor beast has broken his knees, I'll ne'er 
forgive myself for letting that bit lassie have the charge of him 
alone.' 

'The charge of him I ' said his wife in high indignation, 'arid 
her that has maybe twisted her ankle, or broken her bonnie 
airm, the dailin'. and a' the lault of that ill willy beast. And 
it's us that has the chaiige of her* 

This argument silenced Dougal for the moment, but he 
still continued to think quite as much of Rory as of the young 
lady, whichever of the two was responsible for the Iroubie 
which had occurred. When the boy came back to report that 
there was nothing to be foundat the old brig but great marks on 
the ruin, as if somebody had • slithered down,' branches torn 
away, and the herbage crushed at the bottom, the alarm in tbe 
house iosc high. And Dougal had fixed hig cap firmly on the 
top of his head, asa man prepared for any emergency, and taken 
his staff in his hand to take the short cut across the moor, and 
find out for himself what the catastrophe had been, when a shout 
from Sandy on the top of the bank, and Beenie at the window, 
stopped further proceedings. There was Lily, pale but smiling 
in the gig from the inn, and Rory tossing his red head, very 
indignant at the undignified position in which he found himself 
tied to ihat shabby equipage. 'The puir beast, just nickering 
with joy at the sight of name, but red with rage to be trailed 
at the tail of an inn geeg,' Dougal said, hurrying to loose the 
rope and lead the sufferer in. He was not without concern for 
Lily, but she was evidently none the worse, and he asked no 
more. 

*I have had cueh an adventure,' she said, as soon as she 
was within hearing, ' but I am not hurt, and nothing has 
happened to me. Such an adventure! What do you think 
Beenie > A^gentleman climbed uj> the old brig while we weie 
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there, and slipped and fell ; and when 1 ran to see, who should 
it be but Mr Lumsden— Ronald Lumsdcn— whom we used to 
see so muchin Edinburgh.' Here Lily's countenance bloomed 
so suddenly red out of her paleness, thai Katrin had a shock of 
understanding, and saw it all in a moment, if not more than 
there was to see. ' And he had sprained his ankle,' Lily said, 
a paleness following the flush; 'he couldn't move. You may 
fancy what a state we were in.' 

4 Eh,' said Katrin with her eyes fixed on Lily's face, ' what a 
good thing Miss Eclcn was with you — foi she kcus as much 
about that sort o' ihing as the doctor himsel'.' 

1 1 got him on the pony at last,' said Lily, ' and we hound 
up his foot, and then we took him to the Manse. It was the 
nearest, and the doctor just at their door. But oh, what a race 
I had with the pony, leading him, and sometimes he led me 
till 1 had to run ; and I put my foot through my skirt, see ! 
drew it out of the gathers. We mended it up a little at the 
Manse; but look here, a job for you, Beenie. And my hair 
came down about my shoulders, and if you had seen the figure 
I was, running along the road — ' 

' Bat Miss Eelcn with ye made a' right,' said Katrin ; ' ah, 
what a blessing that Miss Eelen was with ye." 

Lily was getting oui of the gig, from the high seat of which 
she bad hastened to make her first explanations. It «as not an 
easy thing getting out of a high gig in those days, and 'the 
gceg from the inn ' was. naturally, without any of the latest 
improvements. She bad to turn her back to the spectators 
as she clambered down, and if her laugh sounded a little un- 
steady that was quite natural. 'She is indeed as good as the 
doctor,' she said ; 1 if you had seen how she cut open the boot, and 
made him comfortable! And Rory behaved very well too,' the 
said. ' I spoke to him in his ear as you do, Dongal. I said, 
"Rory, Rory. my bonnie man, go canny to-day— >ou can throw 
me to-morrow, if you like, and I'll never mind, but oh, go 
canny to-day ! " And you did, Rory, you dear little fellow, and 
dragged me, with my "hair Hying like a wild creature, along 
the road,' she added with a laugh, taking the rough and tossing 
head into litr hands, and aiming a kiss al Rory't shaggy fore- 
head. But the pony was not used to such dainties, and tossed 
himself out of her hands. 

' You're awfu' tired, Miss Lily, though you're putting so 
good a face upon it, and awfu' shaken with Ihe excitement, and 
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a' that. And to think o' you heing the one to find him — just 
the right person, the one that knew him— and to think of him 
being here, Maister Lurasden, touring or shewing or something, 
I suppose.' 

Beenie's speech ended spasmodically in a fierce grip of the 
aim -..iii which Lily checked her as she went upstairs. ' Whit 
need have you,' said the young lady in an angry whisper, ' to 
burden your mind with lies? Say I have to do it, anil oh. 1 
hate it ! but you have no need. Hold your tongue and keep 
your conscience free.' 

*Kh, Miss Lily," said Beenie in the same tone, 'I'm no 
wanting to be better than you. If ye tell a lee, and it's but 
an innocent lec, I'll tell one too. If you're punished for it, 
what am I that I shouldna take my share with my mistress? 
Rut about the sprainin' o 1 the ankle, my bonnie dear, that's 
a' true?' 

Lily answered with a laugh to the sudden doubt in 
Kobina's eyes. She was very much exciied, too much so to 
feel how tired she was, and capable of nothing without either 
laughter or tears. ' Oh, yes, it's quite true ; and oh, Bccnie, 
he is badly hurt and suffering a great deal of pain. Poor 
Ronald > But he will be safe in Helen's hands. If he were 
only out of pain. Perhaps it is a good thing, Beenie. That 
is what he whispered when I came away. Oh, how hard it 
was to come away and leave him theie ill, and his foot so 
bad ! But I am to go down to-morrow, and it will be a duty 
to stay as long as I ean to cheer him up and to save Helen 
trouble, who has so many other things to do. I am not hard- 
hearted, but he says himself, if he were only out of pain — 
perhaps it's a good thing.' 

Here Lily stopped and cried, and murmured among her 
tears, ' If it had only been aic ! it's easier for a girl to bear 
pain than a man.' 

• But if it had been you, Miss Lily, it would have been no 
advantage. You can go to him at the Manse, but he could 
not have come to jou here.' 

'That is true,' cned Lily, laughing, 'you are a clever 
Beenie to think of thai. But how am I to live till to-morrow, 
all the long night through, and all the morning without 
news ? ' 

'A young gentleman doesna die of a sprained ankle,' said 
Beenie, sedately, 'and if you are a good bairn, and will go early 
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lu your bed, and take care of yourself, I'll see that the boy 
goes into the toun the first thing in the morning to hear 
how he is.' 

' You are a kind Beenie,' cried Lily, clasping her arms 
about her maid's neck. But it was a long time before Robina 
succeeded in quieting the girl's excitement. She had to hear 
the story again half-a-dozen times over, now in its full reality, 
now in the form which it had to bear for the outside world, 
with all the tears and laughter which accompanied it 'And 
he grew bo white, so white, I thought he was going to faint,' 
said Lily, herself growing pale. 

' I'm thankful ye were spared that. It is very distressing 
to see a person faint, Miss Lily.' 

'And then he cheered up and gave a grin in the middle of 
his pain : 1 will not call it a smile, for k was no more than a 
grin — half fun and half torture. Poor Ronald — oh, my poor 
lad, my poor lad !' 

' He was a lucky lad to get you to do all that for him, Miss 
Lily.' 

' Me '. What did it matter if it was me, or you, or a fish- 
wife,' said Lilj, 1 when a man is in such dreadful pain ? ' 

They discussed it over and over again from every point of 
view, until Lily fell asleep from sheer weariness in the hun- 
dredth repetition of the story. Bccnic, for her pail, was 
exceedingly discreet at supper thai evening. Indeed, she was 
altogether too discreet to be successful with a quick observer 
like Katrin, who saw, by the extreme precautions of her friend, 
and the close-shut lips with which Beenie minced and bridled, 
and made little remarks about nothing in particular, that there 
was something to conceal. Katrin was very near to penecrat* 
ing the mystery even now, but she said nothing oxcept thooc 
somewhat ostentatious congratulations to all parties on the fact 
that Miss Eelcn was there, which vere designed to show the 
growing conviction that Miss Eelen was not there at all. As for 
Dotigal he was chiefly occupied by the address to Rory which 
Lily had made, which struck him as an excellent Joke, and which 
he repeated to himself from time to time, with a laugh which 
came from the depths of his being. ' She said till him, " Ye can 
throw me the morn, and welcome, if yell go canny the day." 
Losti, what a spirit she has. that lassie, and the fun in her ! 
" Go canny the day, and >e can throw me, if ye like, the morn." 
And Rory to take it a' in like a Christian ! ' He laughed till 
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bs held his sides, and then he said, feebly. ' It'll be tlie death 
of me.' 

The joke did not strike the women as so brilliant. ' I 
hope he'll no take her at her word,' said Beenie. 

' Na, na, he'll no take her at her word : he's ower much of 
a gentleman ; bul if he docs you'll see she'll stand it and never 
a word in her head. That's what I call real spirit, 'feard at 
nothing. "Go canny the day, and you can throw me, if you 
like, the mom." I think I never heard anything so funny in a' 
ray bom days.' 

•You're easy pleased,' said his wife, though she was quite 
inclined to consider Lily's speeches as brilliant, and herself as 
the flower of humankind ; but to let a man suppose that hi- 
was the discoverer of all this was not to be thought of. She 
communicated, however, some of her suspicions to Dougal, for 
want of any other confidant, when they were alone in the still- 
ness of their chamber. ' I have my doubts,' said Katrin, 1 that 
il was tiae surprise to her at a' to find the gentleman, and that 
ii was him that iras the Miss Eelen that met her at the auld 
W# . 

'Him that was Miss Eelen? And how could he be Miss 
Eelen, a muckle man,' said Dougal. 

*Oh, ye gowk!' said his wile, and she put back her dis- 
coveries into her bosom, and said no more. 

Lily wa very restless n- v. day until she was able tu get 
away on her charitable mission. ' 1 must go now,' she said, 
■ to help to take care of him, or Helen will have no lime for 
her other business, and she has so much to do.' 

'You maun lake care and no find another gentleman with 
a broken foot,' said Katrin, ' you mightn't be able to manage 
Rory so well a second time.' 

' Oh, 1 UP not afraid of Rory/ the girl cried. ' I just 
speak to him, as Dougal does, in his ear.' 

' Mind you what you've promised him. Miss Lily,' said that 
authority, chuckling; 'he is to cowp you over his head, if he 
likes, the day.' 

• He'll not do that,' cried Lily, confidently, waving her 
hand to the assembled household, who were standing outside 
the door to ace her start. What a diversion she was, with her 
comings and goings, her adventures and mishaps, to that good 
pair ! How dull it must have been for them before Lily came 
to exciic their curiosity and brighten their sense of humour. 
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Dougal relumed to his work, shaking once more with a laugh 
that went down to his boots and thrilled him all over, saying 
to himself, 'He's ower much of a gentleman to take her at 
her word;' while Kalrin stood shading her eyes with her 
hand, and looking wistfully after the young creature in her 
confidence and gaiety of youth- ' Eh, but I hope the lad's 
wordy of her, 1 was what Katrin said. 

Ronald was lying once more upon the big haircloth sola, 
as she had left him. He would not stay in bed, Helen 
lamented, though it would have been ao much better for 
him. 'But a simple sprain,' she said, ' no complication. If 
I could have persuaded him to bide quiet in his bed he would 
have been well at the end of the week ; but nothing would 
please him but to be down here, limping downstairs, at the 
risk of a fall, with two sticks and only one foot My heart 
was in my roouth at every step.' 

'But he is none the worse, 1 cried Lily, 'and I can under- 
stand Mr Lumsdcn, Helen. It is far, far more cheery here, 
where he can see everything thai is going on, and have you 
and Mr Blythe to talk to. A sprain makes your ankle had, 
but not your mind.' 

' That is true,' said Ronald, ' and what I have been labour- 
ing to say, but had not the wit My ankle is bad, but not ray 
mind. I am in no such hurry to get welt as Miss Blythe 
thinks. Don't you see,' he said, looking up tn Lily's face, as 
she stood beside him, 'in what clover I am here ?' 

Lily answered the look, but not tbe words. A tremulous 
sense of ease and happiness arofe in her being. The moor 
was sweet when he was there, and to look for that hour in the 
evening had been enough for the first days to make her happy. 
But to start out to meet him, nobody knowing, glad as she 
had been to do it, cost Lily a pang. There are some people 
to whom the stolen joys are the most sweet, but Lily was not 
one of these. The clandestine wounded her sense of delicacy, 
if not h:r conscience. She was doing no wrong, she had said 
to herself, but yet it felt like wrong so long as it was secret, so 
long as a certain amount of deception was necessary to procure 
it. She was like the housemaid, stealing out :o meet her lover. 
To the housemaid there was nothing unbecoming in that, but 
there was to Lily. She had suffered even while she was happy. 
But now the clandestine was all over. The constant presence 
of the old minister, who regarded thern with eyes in which 
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there was too much insight and satire for Lily's peace of mind, 
was troublesome, but it was protection— it set her heart at red. 
The accident restored all at once the ease of nature. ' It is the 
best thing that could have happened,' Ronald said, when Helen 
left them alone, and Mr Blythe had hidden himself behind the 
latgc, broad sheet of Tht Scotsman, ihe new clever Whig paper, 
which had lately begun to bring the luxury of news twice a 
week to the most distant comers of the land. ' I don't mean 
to get better at the end of the week. It was a dreadful busi- 
ness yesterday, but I see the advantage of it now.' 

' Was it so dreadful yesterday, poor Ronald ? ' she said in 
the voice of a dove, cooing al his car. 

1 II whg not delightful yesterday, though T hud the sweetest 
Lily. But now I warn you, Lily, I mean to keep ill as long 
as I can. You will come and stay with me — it is your duty — 
for nobody knows me at Kinloch-Rugas, but only you, arid 
you are the Good Samaritan. You put me on your beast, and 
brought mc to the inn.' 

' Oh, do not speak like that, dc not put me in mind that ve 
are both deceivers ! I have forgotten it, now that we are here-' 
' We are no deceivers,' he said. ' It is all quite true — you 
put me on your own beast. And where did you get all that 
strength, Lily ? You must have almost lifted me in your arms, 
you slender little thing, a heavy fellow like mc ' ' 

'Oh, you did very well on your one foot,' said Lily, trying to 
laugh : but she shuddered and the tears came into her eyes. She 
was aching still with the strain that necessity had put upon her, 
but he did not think of that, be only thought how strong she was. 

' Here, you two,' said the minister, ' I'm going to read you 
a bit out of the paper. It is just full of stories, as good as if I 
liad told them myself.' 

'Oh, never heed with your stories, father,' raid Helen, 
'keep them till Lily goes away, for she has a wonderful way 
with her, and keeps things going. Our patient will not be dull 
while Lily is here* 

Was that all she meant, or did Helen, too, suspect some- 
thing ? Tlie two lover* inierclianged a glance, half of alarm, 
half of laughter, but Helen went and came, unconscious, some- 
times pausing to turn the cushion under the bad foot, or to 
suggest a more comfortable position, with nothing but kindness 
tn her mild eyes. 
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RONALD was, as he had prophesied, a lonj time gelling 
well. Even Helen was a little puzzled, she who 
thought do evil, at the persistency of his suffering ; at 
the end of the second week he could indeed stumble about 
with his two sticks, but still complained of great pain when 
He tried iu walk. The prolonged presence of the visitor began 
at last to become a little trouble, even lo the hospitable Manse, 
where strangers were entertained so kindly, but where there 
was but one maid-of-all work, with the occasional services, 
chiefly outdoors, of the minister's man— and an invalid of 
Ronald's robust character, whose presence necessitated better 
fare and gave a great deal of additional work, was a serious 
addition, both to the expenses and labours of the house. It 
would have been much against the traditions of the Manse to 
betray this in any way ; but there was no doubt that the 
minister was a little more sharp in his speeches, and apt to 
throw a secret dart, in the disguise of a jest, at the guest whose 
convalescence was so prolonged. Lily rode down from Dal- 
rugas every day to help to nurse the patient, that Helen might 
pot have the whole burden of his helplessness on her shoulders : 
but Lily, too, became aware that, delightful though this freedom 
of meeting was, and the long hours of intercourse which were 
made legitimate as being a form of duty, they were beginning 
to last too long and awaken uneasy thoughts. Helen, who 
was so tender to her at first, became a little wistful as the days 
went cn. The gentle creature could think no harm, but per- 
haps it was her father's remarks which put it into her head that 
the two young people were making a convenience of her 
hospitality, and that all was not honest in the tale which had 
brought $o unlooked-for a visitor under the shelter of her 
roof. And then the village, as was inevitable, made many 
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remarks. ' Bless roe, but ihe young leddy ai Dalrugaa ia an 
awfu' constant visitor, Miss Eclen. She comes just as if she 
was coming to her lessons every morning at the same hour.' 
' She is the kindest heart in the world,' said Helen. ' You sec 
this gentleman that sprained his foot is a friend of her uncle's, 
and she could not take him to Dalrugas, where there is 
nobody but servants ; and she will not let me have all the 
trouble of him. A man, when he b ill, takes a great deal of 
attendance,' said the minister's daughter, with a smile. 

' I,osh, I would just let him attend upon himsel',' said one. 

' He should send for a sister, or somebody belonging to 
him,' said another. 

• Oh, not that,' said Helen, ' 1 could not put up a lady, 
there is but little room in the Manse— and with Miss Lily's 
help wc can pull through/ 

'He should get an easy post-chaise from Aberdeen, there's 
plenty easy carriages to be got there nowadays, and go back to 
his ain folk. He's a son of Lumsden of Pontalloch they tell 
me — that's not so far but that he might get there in a dav.' 

'I have no doubt he will do that as soon as he is well 
enough,' said Helen ; but all these remarks made her uneasy. 
Impossible for Scotch hospitality to give a hint, to intimate a 
thought, that the visitor had overstayed his welcome — and a 
man that had been hurt and was, perhaps, still suffering! 
'No, no,' she said, shaking her head. But it troubled her 
gentle mind that Lily's visits should be so remarked, and it 
was strange — or was il only the village gossip that made hei 
fee! that it was strange? Lily perceived all this with ail uneasy 
perception of new elements in the air. 

' Ronald,' she said one day when they were alone for a few 
minutes, 'you could put your foot to the ground without 
hurting when you try. You will have to go away.' 

' Why should I go away ? he said with a laugh. ' I am very 
comfortable. It is not luxurt, but it docs very well, when 1 
see my Lily every day — ' 

' liui nh,' she cried, the colour coming to her cheeks, 
which had been growing pale these few days— 'there are 
things of more consequence than Lily ! The Manse people 
arc not rich— ' 

' You need not tell me that,' he said, looking round at the 
shabby furniture with a mil . 

' Hut oh, Ronald, you don't see I They try to get nice 
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things far you, they spend a great deal of trouble upon you, 
and they were glad at first— but it is now a fortnight.' 

'Lil;-, my love,' he said quickly, 'if you have ceased lo 
care for this chance of meeting every day— if you want me to 
go away, of course I will go.' 

' Do you think it likely I should have ceased to care?' she 
said, with tears in her eyes — ' but we must think of other 
people 100. 

'Thinking of other people is generally a mistake. We all 
know how lo take care of oureclvca beat — unless it is here and 
there some one like you, if there is any one like my Lily, But, 
dear, I give very little trouble. What is there to do for mt? 
—another bed to make, another knife and fork — or spoon, I 
should say, for we have broth, broth, and nothing but broth — 
and a little grouse now and then, sent to them by somebody, 
and therefore costing nothing.' 

' It is ungenerous to cay thai,' Lily cried- 

'Mj dearest, you will tell me what present I can send 
them when at last I am forced to tear myself away. A good 
present that will make up to them — a chest of tea, or a barrel 
of wine — or— but I don't want to go away, Lily ; I would 
rather stay here and see you every day until I am forced to go 
back to my work.' 

' Oh, and so would 1 1 ' cried Lily ; 1 but,' she added with a 
sigh, ' we must think of them. Mr Biythe sits always, always 
in this room. It is the sunny room in the house, and he likes 
it best. But you see he has gone into his little study this day 
or two — which is very dreary — all because wc arc here.' 

'Very considerate of hira,' said Ronald with a laugh; 'if 
that is a reason foe going away, that they now leave us some- 
times alone, I fear it will not move me, Lily ; you must find a 

better than that.' 

'Oh, Ronald, will you not see? 1 cried Lily in distress. 
But wlut could a girl do? She could not put understanding 
into his eyes, nor consideration into his heart. He was willing 
10 take advantage of these good people, and the inducement 
was strong. She spoke against her own heart when she urged 
him to go away, and she was gUd to be laughed out of her 
scruples, to be told of the 'good present' that would make up 
for everything, of the gratitude that he would always fee!, and 
his conviction thai he gave very littic trouble, and added next 
to nothing lo their expenses. 'Broth is not eipensrve,' he 
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said. ' and the grouse, you know, Lily, the grouse '. ' Lily turned 
her head away, sick at heart. Oh, this was not how he should 
speak of the people who were so kind to him ; but still, when 
alie mounted Rorj — now quite docile, and accustomed to trot 
even- day into Kinloch-Rugas — in the afternoon, she could not 
but be glad to think that she might still come to-morrow, that 
there was at least another day. 

One of these afternoons the parlour was full of people, 
under whose eyes Lily could not continue to sit by the side of 
the sofa and minister to the robust invalid's wants. There was 
the doctor, v-ho gave him a little slap on his leg and said, '1 
congratulate ye on a perfect cure. You can get up and walk 
when you like, like the man in the Bible.' And the school- 
master's wife who said, ' Eh, wha: a good thing for you, Mr 
Lumsden, and you been on your back so long.' And there was 
the assistant and successor, Mr Doughs, who was visibly 
anxious to get rid of all interlopers and speak a word to 
Helen. Oh, why did he not follow Helen when she went out 
to open the door for her visitors and leave Lily free to say 
orir.c more to Ronald, but more energetically, * Yon must go.' 

*I was wanting to say. sir,' said Mr Douglas, 'and I may 
add that I have Miss Eelen's opinion all on my side, that 
1 would like very much if you would say a parting word to the 
lads that are going out to Canada. We have taken a great 
deal of trouble with them, and a word from the minister — ' 

'You arc the minister yourself, Douglas, they know more 
of you than they do of me.' 

' Not so, Mr Hlythc. I am your assistant, and Miss Eelen, 
she is your daughter, and the best friend they ever had ; but 
it's your blessing the callants want, and a word from you — ' 

'My blessing!' the old man said, with an uneasy laugh, 
' you're forgetting, my young man, that there's no sacerdotal 
pretensions in the auld Kirk/ 

• You blessed them when they were christened, sir, and you 
blessed them and gave them the right hand of fellowship when 
they came to the LouTs table. I'm thinking nothing of 
sacerdotalism. I'm thinking of human nature. We have no 
bishops, but while we have ordained ministers, we must always 
have fathers In God.' 

Mr Blythe had never been of this new-fangled type of devo- 
tion. He had been an old Moderate, very shy of over much 
religion, and relying upon habit and tradition and a good deal 
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of wholesome neglect. But the joung man's earnestness, 
hacked as it was by the serious light in his Helen's eyes, 
brought a colour to his old lace. He was a little ashamed of 
the importance given to him, and half angry at the young 
people's high-flown nations. ' I am not sure,' lie said, ' that I 
go with you, Douglas, nor with Eelen either, in your dealings 
with these lads. You just cultivate a kind of forced religion in 
them, that makes a fine show for a moment — it's the seed that 
fell by the wayside and sprang up quickly, but had no root in 
itself.' 

■ We can never tell that, sir,' said the assistant ; ' it may help 
them when they ha%c no ordinances to mind llicin of their 
duty. If they remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth — ' 

' 'Deed,' said the old minister, ' it is just as often as not to 
forge: everything all the quicker when they come to man's 
estate. Solomon knew inainy things, but not the lads in a 
parish so near the Highlant line.' 

' Anyway, father, it will be kindly-like, and them going so 
far, faraway.' 

'That is just it,' said Mr Myth, < why should they go far. 
far away ? Why couldn't ye let them jog on as their fathers 
did before them ? I'm not an advocate for emigration. There 
are plenty of things the lads could do, without leaving their 
own country. Let them go to Glasgow, where there's work 
for everybody— or to the south. You think you can do cicry- 
thing with your arrangements and your exhortations, and look- 
ing after more than ye were ever asked to look after. I have 
never approved of all these meetings and things, and your 
classes and your lessons, and all the fyke you make about a 
few country callants. Let them alone to their fathers' advice 
and their mothers'. You may be sure the women will all warn 
them to keep off the drink — and much good it will do, "hat- 
ever you may say, either them or you.' 

'But just a word of farewell, sir,' pleaded the assistant, 
' we ask no more.' 

* And that is just a great deal too much, in present circum- 
stances,' cried the old minister. ' Where would ye have me 
speak to them— a dozen big country lads, like colts out of the 
stable? I cannot go out to the cold vestry at night, mc that 
seldom leaves the house at all. And the dining-room is loo 
small, and what other room have wr free? Eelen, you know 
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thai as well as me. I cannot have litem up in my bed- 
chamber ; and the kitchen, with lasses in it, would be no 
place for such a ceremonial. No, no, we have no room, that 
is clear.' 

'I hope, sir,' said Ronald from his sofa, l yoa are not 
saying this from consideration foi me. I'd tike nothing 
better than to see the boys and hear your address to them. 
It would be good, 1 aim sure, and I am as much in need of 
good advice as any of them can be.' 

'You are very considerate, Mr Lumsden,' said the 
minister, after a pause. 'It is a great thing to have an inmate 
that takes so much thought; but how can I tell that it would 
not be bad for you in your delicate state, with your nurses at 
your side all the day? ' 

'Delicate! I am not delicate!' cried Ronald, with a 
flush, 'it is only, you know, this confounded foot' 

'Well, Douglas,' said the minister, 'between Mr Lumsden's 
confoonded foot and your confoonded pertinacity, what am 
I to do ? Since your patient, Eclen, is so kind and permits 
the use of oui best parlour, have them in, have ben your 
callants. I must not be less gracious than my own guest,' 
the old man ea:d. 

Lily went away trembling after this scene, giving Ronald 
a beseeching glance— but she had no opportunity for a word. 
Next day, still tremulous, she returned to find him still there, 
a little defiant, not to be driven out. But a short time after, 
when she was again preparing to go in to the 'loun ' — without 
any pleasant looks row from her household, or complaisance 
on the part of Dougal, who openly bemoaned his pony — the 
whole population of Dalmgas turned out to see the inn ' gceg ' 
once more climbing the brae. It contained Ronald and his 
portmanteau, speeding off to catch the coach, but incapable, 
as he said, in the hearing of everybody, of going away without 
thanking and saying farewell to hb kind nurse. ' Do you 
know what this young lady did for me?' he said to the little 
company, which included Rory, ready saddled, and the Hack 
pony harnessed, with the boy at his head. 'She lifted me, 1 
tliink, from where 1 lay, and put me on her own beast, like 
the Good Samaritan. She was more than the Good Samaritan 
to me. Look at her, like a (airy princess, and me a heavy 
lump, almost fainting, and with but one foot. That is what 
charity can do.' 
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'Well, it was a wonderful thing,' Katrin allowed, 'but 
maist moreihan thai was riding downance errand to ihe tcwn 
to take care of ye every day/ 

'Ah, that was for Miss Blyihc's sake and not mine,' he 
said. ' May I come In, Miss Kacisay, to give you her 
message ? Oh, Robina, I am glad to sec you there ; I can 
carry the last news to Sir Robert, and tell him how both 
mistress and maid are thriving on the moor.' 

It was all false, false, as false as words that were true 
enough in themselves could be. Lily ran up the .spiral stair, 
while Beenic helped him to follow. The girl's heart was beat- 
ing high with more sensaiions than she could discriminate 
This was the parting, then, after so long a time together, the 
farewell, which was more dreadful than words could say— and 
yet she was glad he was going. He was hci own Ime love, and 
nobody was like him in the world, and yet Lily's mind revolted 
against every word he said. 

'Why did you say all that?' she cried, breathless, when 
they were aione, 'it was not wanted, surely, here.' 

' Necessary fibs,' he said. ' You are too particular, Lily— for 
me that am only carrying out my ro/e. You see I am obeying 
you and going away at last-' 

' Oh, Ronald, it was not that I wanted you to go away,' 

'No, if I could have gone away, yet stayed all the same 
—but one can't do two opposite things at the same time. 
And, Lily, it must be good-bye now— for a little while; you 
will look out for me at the Xew Year.' 

'Do you call it juat a little while to the Xew Year?' she 
cried, with the tears in her eyes. 

'Three months, or a little more. I shall not come to 
Kinloch-Rugas ; I'll find a lodging in some little farm ; and in 
the meantime you will wiitc to me, Lily, and I will write 
to yoa' 

'Yes Ronald,' she said, giving him both her hands. Was 
this to be all ? It was noi for her to ask, it was for him to 

say. 

' My bonnie Lily ! If I could but cany yoa off, never to 
part more ! But if nothing happens to release you, if Sir 
Robert does not relent, mind, my dearest, we must make up 
our minds and take it into our own hands. He is noi to keep 
us apart for ever. You will let me know ali that goes on, and 
whether those people downstairs have reported the matter : 
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ant! I, my pail, will take my measures. When wc meet 
again everything will be clearer. And lily, on your side, you 
will tell me everything, that we may see OUT way.' 

' There will be nothing to tell you, Ronald. There will be 
no report sent— Uncle Robert, I think, has forgotten my 
existence. There will be nothing, nothing to say— but that it is 
weary living alone here on the moor.' 

' Not more weary than my life in Edinburgh, pacing up and 
down the Parliament House, and looking out for work — but 
well see what is going to happen before the New Year : and l 
will send the present to those good Manse folk, and you will 
keep up with them, for they may be very useful friends. Is il 
time for me to go? Well, I will go if I must ; and good-bye 
for the present, my darling, good-bye till the New Year.' 

Was it possible that he wa* gone, that it waa all over, and 
Lily left again alone on the moor? She ran to Uecme's room, 
which was on the other side of the house, to watch the inn 
'geeg' as long as it was in sight. Nothing is ever said of what is 
intended to be said in a hasty last meeting like this. It was 
worse than no meeting at all, leaving all the ravelled ends of 
parting. And was it true that all was over, and Ronald gone, 
and nothing more to be done or said ? 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE dead calm into which Lily fell after all the agitations 
of this wonderful period was like death ilsclf, she 
thought, after the tumult and commotion of a climax 
of life. Those days during which she had trotted down to 
the village on Rory, the mountain breezes in her face, and all 
Ihe warmest emotions stirred in her breast, days full of anxiety 
and expectation, sometimes of more painful feelings, agitations 
of all kinds, bat threaded through and through with the 
consciousness that for hours to come she would be villi 
her lover, ministering to his wants, hearing him speak, going 
over and over with him, in the low voiced talk (to which the old 
minister behind his newspaper gave, or was supposed to give, 
no heed), their own prospects and hopes, their plans for the 
future— all those things that are more engrossing and delight- 
ful to talk of thin any other subjects in heaven or earth — 
were different from all the days that had passed over her 
before Her youthful existence was like a dream, thrown back 
into the distance by the superior force and meaning of all that 
had happened since — both the loneliness and ihe society, the 
bitter time of stlf-experience and solitude, the joy of the re- 
union, the love so crossed and mingled, which had grown 
into greater intensity with every cliange. The little simple 
Uly who had 'fallen in love,' as she thought, with Ronald 
Lurasden, as she might have fallen in love with any one of a 
half doscn of young men, was very, very different from the 
Lily who had been torn out of her natural life on his account, 
who had doubted him and found him wanting, who had been 
converted into the faith of an enthusiast in him, and conviction 
that it was she, and not he, that was in the wrong. Their 
stolen meetings on the moor, which had startled her back into 
the joy of existence, which had been so few, yet so sweet ; 
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their linlc meal together, which was like a high ceremony and 
sacrament of a deeper lor; and union ; die tremendous excite- 
ment of the accident, and the agitated chapter of constant yet 
disturbed intercourse which followed (disturbed at last by a 
renewed creeping in of the old doubts, and anxiety to push 
him forward, to make him act, to make him think not always 
of himself, as he was so apt to do) all these things had formed 
an epoch in her life, behind which everything was childish and 
vague. She herself was not the same. It happens often in a 
woman's life that the change from youth and its lighter atmo- 
sphere of mtural, simple things comes before the mind is de- 
veloped, before the character is able to bear that wonderful 
transformation. Lily at first had been essentially in this 
condition. Her trial came to her before she had strength for 
it, and every new point of progress was marked, so to speak, 
with a new wound, quickly healed over, as became her youth, 
yet leaving a scar, as all interna! wounds do. Even when the 
thrill of happiness hail been in her young frame and mind it 
had been intensified by a thrill of pain : the pang of secrecy, 
the sharp sting of falsehood— falsehood which was abhorrent 
to Lily's nature. She had laughed as other girls laugh at the 
stratagems of lovers, their devices to escape the observation of 
jealous parents, tha evils that arc emd lo be legitimate in love 
and war. Nobody is so severe as to judge harshly these 
aberrations from duty. Even the sternest parent smiles at 
them when they are not directed against himself. Hut when it 
came to inventing a story day by day ; when it came to deceiv- 
ing Katrin, with her stuq> eyes, ni one end, and Helen's 
unsuspicious soul at the other — then Lily could not bear the 
tangled neb in which she had wound heiself. She had to go 
on, it was too late to tell the truth now, she had said to herself, 
day by day, her heart aching from those thanks which Helen 
showered upon her for her kind attendance upon the unex- 
pected guest ' If it had not been for you, Lily, what could I 
have done?' the minister'* daughter liad said, again and 
again ; and Lily's heart had grown sick in the midst of her 
strained and painful happiness at Ronald's side. 

Now this was over and another phase come. She had 
urged him to go, feeling the position untenable any longer, in 
a way which his robust self-confidence had not felt ; but when 
suddenly he had taken the step she urged, Lily felt herself 
flung back upjn herself, the words taken out of hci ruoudi, 
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and the meaning from her mind. AH her little fabric of life 
tumbled down about her. Those habits which are formed so 
quickly, which a few days suffice to bind upon the soul like 
iron, dropped from her, and she fell as if the framework by 
which she had been sustained had broken down, and she could 
no longer hold herself ereci. Her life seemed suddenly to have 
lost all its meaning — all its occupations. There was no sense 
in going on, no reason for its continuance merely to *at meal?, 
to take walks, to go to bed and to get up again. She looked 
behind her. to the immediate past, with a pang, and before her, 
to the immediate future, with a blank sense of vacancy, which 
was almost despair. When the 'geeg' that carried him away 
was gone quite out of sight. Lily went slowly back lo the dcaw- 
ing-room, and seated herself at Ihe window where she had first 
teen him appearing arrow the moor. I) had been then all 
ablaze with the heather, which now had died away into rustling 
bunches of dead flowers, all dried like husks upon the stalks, 
»rey and dreary, like the dull evening of a glowing day. Her 
heart beat dull with the reverberation of all those convulsions 
that had gone through it. And now they were all over, like 
the glow of the heather — and what was before her? The 
winter creeping on, with it* short days and long nights, storm 
and rain, when even Rory would not face the keen wind ; soli- 
tude unbroken for weeks and months; and beyond that what 
was there to look forward to ? Oh, if it had been but poverty 
— the little flat under the roofs, in a tall Edinburgh house, and 
10 work he' fingers lo the bone! I'our Lily, who knew so little 
what working your fingers to the bone meant ! who thought 
ihat would be blessedness beside one you loved, and in the 
world where you were born. So, no doubt, it would have 
been ; but yet, in all probability, though she did not intend it 
so, it would have been Robina's fingers, not hers, that were 

worked to the bone. 

I would not have the reader think that, translated into 

ordinary parlance, all this meant the vulgar fact that Lily was 
longing to he married, and would not accept the counsels of 
patience and wait, though she was only twenty-two, and had 
so many, many tears before her. Had Ronald been an eager 
lover, ready to brave fortune for her sake, and consider that, 
for love, the world were well lost, she would, no doubt, have 
taken the other side of the question, and preached patience to 
him, and borne her own part of the burden with a smile. But 
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il is veiy different when it is the love? who is prudent, and 
when the girl, with an unsatisfied heart, has to wait and know 
that her happiness, her society, her life, arc of less value to him 
than the fortune which he hopes, by patience, to secure along 
with her; also that she can do nothing to emancipate herself, 
nothing to escape from whatever painful circumstances may 
surround her, till he gives the word. m hich he shows no inclina- 
tion to give, and which womanly pride and feeling forbid ha 
even to suggest ; also, and above all, that in his hesitation, in 
his prudence and delay, he is falling short of the ideal which 
every lover should fulfill 01 lose bis pUcc and power. Tim 
was the worst of alL Not only thai Ronald vras acting so, but 
that it was so far, far different from the manner in which Ronald, 
had he been the Ronald she nought, would have acted. This 
Kave the bitterness under which Lily's heart sank. Again, she 
did not know what he meant to do, or if he meani to do any- 
thing, or if she were to remain as she was, perhaps for long 
years, consuming her heart in loneliness and vacancy, diversi- 
fied by moments of clandestine meeting and unlovely happiness, 
Itought by deceit. She could not again yield to that, she said 
to herself, with passionate tears. Though her heart were to 
break, she would not heal it at the cost of lies. It might not 
have given Lily many compunctions, perhaps, to have deceived 
her uncle — but to deceive Helen, to deceive kind Katrin and 
Dougnl, to give false accounts of the simplest circumstances, 
oh! no, no, never again, never again. She said this to herself, 
with passionate tears falling like rain, as she sat at her lonely 
window on many a dreary day, straining her eyes across the 
moor, where the rain so often fell to double the eflect of those 
tears. Let them give each other up mutually, let them part 
and be done with it, if he chose ; but to deceive everybody, 
and meet secretly, or meet openly upon the falsest of pretence*, 
oh! no, no, Lily said to herself, never more. 

But to say how these decisions melted, when, in the heart 
of the winter, there began to dawn the promise of the New Year, 
it is easy to imagine, and I do not need to say. Lily, it must 
be remembered, had no one but Ronald to represent to her 
happiness and life. She had never had many people to love— 
her father and mother had both died before she was old enough 
to know then: She had no aunt, though that is often an un- 
satisfactory relation, nut even cousins whom she knew, which 
is strange to think of in Scotland— nobody to take her part or 
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wliom she could repose her heart upon, but Beenie, her maid, 
to whom Lily's concerns were her own sublimated, and who 
could only agree in and intensify Lily's own natural impulses 
and thoughts. Ronald was all she had, the only one who 
could help her, the sole deliverer possible, and opener to her of 
the gates of life. To be sure, she might hare renounced him 
and so returned to her uncle, lo be dragged about in a back 
seat of his chariot, if not at its wheels; though, indeed, even 
this was problematical, for Sir Robert was a selfish old man, 
who was, on the whole, very glad to have got rid of the burden 
of a young woman lo take about with him, and considered 
that she would do very well at the old lower, and might be 
quite content with such a quiet and comfortable home, a good 
cook (which Kairin was), a pony to ride upon, and the run of 
the moor. He had half forgotten her existence by this time, 
as Lily divined, and was absent 'abroad' in tha: vague and 
wide world, of which stayers at home in Scotland knew so much 
less then than everybody knows now. And, as the time ap- 
proached for Ronald's return, Lily, in her longing for him, 
added to her longing for something, for some one, for society, 
emancipation, something thai was life, began to forget all her 
old aches and troubles of mind ; the doubts flew away, she 
remembered only that Ronald was coming, that he was coming, 
that the sun was about to shine again, that there was happiness 
in prospect, love, and company, and talk, and sympathy, and 
all that is good in youth and life. This time she must manage 
so that the deceit of old would be necessary no longer. Helen 
should itnow that ihe two who had met so often in the Manse 
parlour had come to love each other — what so natural, what 
so fitting, seeing they had spent so much lime together under 
her own wing, and her own mild eyes? And Katrin and 
Dougal should be permitted to see what Lily was very sure they 
had divined already, that ihe poor gentleman whom Lily hid 
nursed so faithfully was more to her than any other gentleman 
in the world. He should come to Dalrugas to see her, and be 
wilh her openly as her lover in ihe sight of all men. If Sir 
Robert heard of it, why then she must escape, she must fly, the 
pair must at last take it, as Ronald had said, into their own 
hands — and Lily did not feel that she would be very sorry if 
this took place. At all cvenia, now everything should be open 
and honest, clandestine no more. 

It seemed as if he had come to the same decision when 

i 
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he anired on the night, which was then called In Scotland, 
and is perhaps still to some extent, Hogmanay— why. I do not 
know, not I believe doc* anyone — the last night of the year. He 
came id the early twilight, when the short, dark day was end- 
in?, and the long, cheerful evening about to begin. What a 
cheerful evening it was. the fire so bright, the candles twinkl- 
ing, the curtains drawn, and from the kitchen the sound of the 
children singing, who bad come out in a band all the way from 
the village to call upon Katrin : 

' Gel up. Gudewife. and saake your (either*. 
And dinna ihink that »c arc beggars, 
For we arc bairn*, rnmr out lo play. 
Get up and gic's our Hogmanay.' 

Lily was about to go down, flying down the spiral stairs, 
her heart beating loud with expectation, wondering breath- 
lessly when he would come, how he would come, who alone 
could bring ihe Hogmanay^cheer to her, and, in the meantime, 
ready, for pure excitement, and to keep herself still, to join the 
women in the kitchen, and fill the children's wallets with cakca 
—cakes par excellence, the oatmeal cakes to wit, which are still 
what is meant in Scotland by that word, baled thin and crisp, 
and fresh from the girdle, making a pleasant smell ; and over 
and above these with shortbread, in fine, brown farls, the true 
New Year's dainty, and great pieces of bun, the Scotch bun 
which is something oetween a plum-pudding and the Pan Gialto 
of the Romans, a mass of fruit held together by flour and water. 
Great provision of these delights was in the kitchen, which 
was all 'redd up' and shining for the festival, with Katrin 
in her best cap, and Bcenie in a silk gown and muslin 
apron, a resplendent figure. A band of 'guisards' had ac- 
companied the children, ready (o enact some scene of the 
primitive drama of pre-histotic tradition. Lily was hastening 
down to join this party, in a white dress which she too had put 
on in honour of the occasion. The kitchen was very noisy, 
fall of these visitors, and nobody but she heard the summons 
at the big hall door. Lily hesitated for a moment, her heart 
giving a bound as loud as the knock : then she opened it. And 
there he stood — the hero and the centre of all ! 

'And, eh, what a lucky thing to come this night that Miss 
Lily may hive her ploy too ' You will just stop and eat your 
bit dinner with her, Maistcr Lumsden,' Katrin cried. 
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' Will it be a ploy for Miss Lily? I should like to be sure 
of thai.' 

' Eh, nac need to pit it in words/ said Katrin, * look at her 
bennie cen ; and reason good, seeing that she has never 
spoken to one of her own kind, and least of all to a young 
gentleman, since the day ye gaed away.' 

'I am staying at Tam, the shepherd's, on the other side of 
the moor,' said Ronald. 

' Losh me ! at Tam, the shepherd's— for the shootin' ?' she 
asked, in a tone of consternation. 

' Well/ he said, with a laugh, ' you can judge, Kattin, for 

yourself.' 

' Ay. ay/ she said, brightening all over. ' I judge for myseT, 
sir, and I see it's just the auld story. Tarn the shepherd's an 
awfu' havcrel — but bis wife's an honest woman ; and clean,' she 
added, ' as far as she kens. But you shall have a good dinner 
v. uli Miss Lily, I promise you, for once in a way.' 

Lily only half listened, but she hoard all that was said. 
Anrl her heart danced 10 see his open I no If, and tin? words in 
which there was no pretence of shooting, or any reason, save 
the evident one, for his presence there. The excuses were all 
over, there was to be no more deception. Honestly he came 
as her lover, endeavouring to throw no dust in the eyes of her 
humble guardians. If they had been noble guardians, holding 
her fate in their hands, Lily could not have been more happy. 
They were not to be deceived. Openness and honesty were 
to be around her in the house «hich was her home. What 
was wanted but this to make her the happiest girl that ever 
piled shortbread into a child's wallet in honour of Hogmanay, 
and the New Year which was coming to-morrow? A new 
year, a new life, a different world ! Katrin came up to her 
with haif-affected horror and tender kindness, grasping her arm. 
'Eh, Miss Lily/ she cried, 'you'll just ruin the family, and 
we'll no have a single far] of shortbread left for our ain use ; 
and the morn's the New Year ! Ye are giving everything away. 
Na, na, we must mind oursels a wee. No more lor you, my 
wee man. Miss Lily's just ower good to you. Run up the 
stairs, ray bonnic leddy, for Bccnie is setting the table, and 
you'll get your dinner, you and the gentleman, before the 
guisardi begin.' 

'The gentleman 1' Lily felt her countenance fiarae, as she 
laughed and turned away. ' How kind you are, Katrin/ she 
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said, ' Iq proride mc wrth company, too, mc lhal never sees 
anybody.' 

'Am I no kind?' said Katrin in triumph, 'and him for 
coming just at the right moment ? I am awfu' pleased that 
you have a pairty of your ain lo bring in a good New Year.' 

Hovr strange, how delightful it was to sit down opposite to 
him at the table, to eat Katrin's excellent dinner, which, 
though it was almost impromptu, woe so good- -trout and 
game, the Highland luxuries, which were, indeed, almost 
daily bread on the edge of the moor, but not to Ronald, who 
amid ail their happiness was man enough to like his dinner 
and praise it. ' This is how we shall sit at our own table, and 
laugh a: all our little troubles when they arc over,' he said. 

' Oh, Ronald ! ' said Lily, with a little cloud in the midst 
of her joy. They might be little troubles to him, but not to 
her, all lonely in the wilderness. 

' At all events, they will soon he over,' he said His eyes 
were bnght and his tones assured— there was no longer any 
doubt in his look, which she examined in the moments when 
he was not looking at her, with an amicus criticism. ' And 
tell me about the good folk at the Manse, and kind Miss 
Eelen and her assistant and successor. Ia he to be her 
assistant too as well as her father's ? I had a famous letter 
from the old gentleman about the wine I sent him. And 
Lily, I think that with very little trouble I will get him to do 
all we want, as soon as you can make up your mind to it 
After all this time wc must not have any more delay.* 

'To do all wc want?' she said, looking up at him with 
surprise. The dinner was over by this time, and they had 
left the table and were standing by the fire. 

' Yes. 1 he said, 1 what do we want hut to belong to each 
other, Lily? You don't need grand gowns or all the world 
at your wedding. Oh, yes, I should have liked to see ray Lily 
with all her friends about her, and none so sweet as herself. 
Bui since we cannot do that, shy should we mind it — when the 
old minister here can make _ everything right in half an hour ? ' 

' Ronald,' she said, with a gasp, ' you take away my 
breath V. 

* Why ? ' he cried, ' is not this what has been in our minds 
for ever so long ? Have you not promised, however poor I 
was, in whatever straits — ' 

1 Yes, yes, there is no question of that' 
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' And why, then, should it take away your Orcath ? My 
bonnic Lily, is it not an old bargain now ? We have wailed 
and waited, but nothing has cone of watting. And Provi- 
dence has put us in a quiet place, with nothing but friends 
round, and a good old minister, a kind old fellow, who likes 
a good glass of wine, and knows what he's drinking ! ' He 
laughed at this as he drew her closer towards him. ' Lily, 
with everything in our favour, jou will not pul mc oil", and 
make a hesitation now?' 

Oh. this was not quit* the way, not the way she looked 
for ! Yet she drew her breath hard, that breath which fluttered 
in spite of herself, and put both her hands in his. No, after 
so long waiting, why should she make a hesitation now ? 
And then they went down lo ihe kitchen together, arm in 
arm, Lily yielding to the delightful conacbusucaa libit there 
was no need for concealment, 10 see ihe guisards act their 
primitive drama, and to bring in the New Year. 

Oh, the New Year ! which was coming in amid that 
rustic mirth, among those true, kind, bumble friends to whom 
the young pair were as gods, in the glory of their love and 
youth. Lily trembled in het joy— wha: bride docs not ? What 
would it bring to them, that New Ycai? 



CHAPTER XVII 



THIS New Year's Eve remained, amid all the experi- 
enccsof Lfly, a thing apart Ii became painful to hci 
to think of it in after times : but in the present it was 
like a completion and climax of life, still all in the visionary 
stage, yet so close on the verge of the real that she became 
herself like an instrument, thrilling to every touch, answer- 
ing ever/ air that blew, every word that was said, in each and 
all of which there were meanings hiddea of which none were 
aware but herself. There was the little dinner first, so care- 
fully prepared by Katrin, so tenderly served by Beenie, the two 
young people sitting on either eide of the table as if at their 
bridal banquet, while the sound of the festivities going on in 
the kitchen came up by times when the door was opened : a 
squeak of the fiddle, the sound of the stamping of the guisards, 
as they performed their little archaic drama, adding a franker 
note of laughter to the keen, supreme plcasmc that reigned 
above. Beenic went and came, always bringing with her, 
along with every new dish, that little gust of laughter and 
voices from below, to which she kept open half an car, while 
with the other she attended to what her little mistress said. 

'You maun come down, Miss Lily, to do them a grace: 
they a' say they'll no steer till they've seen the young ieddy; 
and they're decent lads just come out to play, as the bairns 
say in their sang, neither beggars nor yet stravaigers, but lads 
from the town, to please ye with their bit performance : and I 
ken a' their mothers ! 1 Beenic cried, with a little outburst of 
affectionate emotion. 

When Lily went down accordingly, followed closely by her 
lorer, the little primitive drama was repeated, with more stamp- 
ing and shouting than ever : and then there was an endless 
reel, to the sound of the squeaking fiddle, in which Lily danced 

'34 
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as long as she coald hold out, and Beonie held out as i: seemed 
for ever, waring out all the lads. 

'Eh! I was a grand dancer in my time,' she admitted, 
when she had breath enough, while the fiddle squeaked on and 
on. 

And then, as was right, Ronald said good-night as the 
rural band streamed away from the door, The curious group 
of the guisards, some of ihem in white shirts outside* their 
garments, some in breastplates of tin, with an iron pol on their 
heads by way of helmet, ' set him home 1 with much respect- 
ful kindness. 'But I wuss ye were coming with us to the 
toun, for Tarn the shepherd's is no a howff for a gentleman, 
they 3«d. ' 

f Any hole will do for me,' said Ronald, in the exhilaration 
of the evening ; and all the house came out of doors to speed 
the parting guests. The moon shone mistily over the long 
stretch of the moor, throwing up a sinister gleam here and 
there from the deep cuttings, and dinging a veil as of gossamer 
over the great breadth of the country. The air was fresh, not 
over cold, 'safe,' as Dougal called it, with the suggestion of 
rain, and the sudden irruption of voices and steps into the 
supreme and brooding silence made the strangest effect in the 
middle of the night. Lily stood watching them as they 
marched away, Ronald so distinct from them all, as they 
streamed down under the shadow of the bank, to show again, 
chiefly by reason of their disguises, upon the road a little way 
down. Lily lingered until a speck of white in the distance «as 
all that was visible. She was wrapped in a plaid which 
Ronald had put round her, drawing the soft green and 
chequered folds closely around her face, and as warm physically 
as she was at heart. Now he was himself; he had flung all 
prudences and fables to the wind; he had forgotten Sir 
Robert and his fortune, and every other common thing that 
could come between. Lily danced up the spiral staircase with 
x heart that sang stdl more tnan her lips did, as she ' turned ' 
ihe tune to which they had been dancing. No one can keep 
still to whom Tullochgorum is sung or played She danced 
up the stairs, keeping time faster and faster to the mad melody 
—the essence unadulterated of reckless fun and drollery. 

' Eh, my bonnie leddy ! ' Beenie cried, who had gone be- 
fore with the candles ; while Kattin stood looking after her, and 
Dougal locked and bolted the great hall door. Katrin shook 
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her head a little : she was much experienced. ' Eh, if he be 
but wordy of her ! ' she sighed. 

'It's late, late at nicht, and the New Year well begun,' said 
Robina. 'Eh, Miss Lily, you'll never forgot thic New Year?' 

'Why should I forget it?' said Lily. 'Vou had better 
wait till it is past before you say that. But maybe yoa are 
right after all, for there never was a Hogmanay like this ; and 
to think that the morn will come, and that it will be no more 
like the other days than this has been t Beenie, did you ever 
hcai that folk might be as feared for joy as for trouble? or is it 
only mo, that am go dmoraomo, and cannot tell which it is 
Roing to be?* 

"Deed, and I've heaid o' that, many's the day. It's just 
the common way, my bonnie dear. Many a bonnie lassie 
would fain flee to the ends of the earth the day before her 
bridal, that is just pleased enough when a's said and dune. 
Vou mustna lose heart.' 

'I'm not losing heart,' said Lily. 'The day before my 
bridal ! Is that what it is? I will just be happy to-night and 
never think of the morn : for when I begin to think it takes so 
many things to be satisfied and I would like to be satisfied 
just for once, and take no thought.' 

Robina bud a great deal to do in Lily's room that night. 
She kept moving to and fro, softly opening and shutting 
drawers and presses, laying away her mistress's things «ith a 
care that was scarcely necessary, and meant only restlessness 
and excitement and an incapacity to keep still. Long before 
she had done moving about the half-lighted room Lily was 
fast asleep, her excitement, though presumably greater, not 
being enough to keep alccp from the eyes which were da«lcd 
with the sudden gleam of something so new and strange in her 
life, as well as tired with an unusual rigil. Lily slept as soundly 
as a child till the clear, somewhat shrill daylight, touched with 
frost, shone upon her late in the wintry morning and called 
her up much more effectually than the wavering call of Beenie, 
who was hanging over her in the morning, as she had been 
at night, the first to meet her eyes. 

' Eh, Miss Lily, what a grand sleep ye have had,' Beenie 
cried. She had slept but little herself, her head full of the new 
situation and all the strange things that might be to come. 
The house in general had a sense of excitement breathing 
through it, not visible indeed Jn Pougal, who was, as usual, 
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wrestling with the powny outside, but very apparent in Katrin, 
who went about her morning work with an extremely serious 
face as if all the cares of the world were on her shoulders. 
Robina and she had various stolen moments of communica- 
tion through the day, indeed, which testified to a degree of 
confidence between them, and a mutual preoccupation. 

' I'm no to say a word to her : but how am I to keep my 
tongue in my head, when Dauvit himself says lliat when he 
uas masin' the fire burnt?' 

1 Losh !' cried Katrin, 'if it was naething but haudin' your 
tongue ! bui what I've to think of is mair than that Eh, I'm 
doing that for Miss Lily I would do for none of my kin, no, 
not Uougai himself: and I wish 1 was just clean out of it, for 
I'm no fond of secrets : they arc uncanny things.' 

' Eh, woman ! yc wouldna betray them ? ' Uceiiic ciicd. 

' Betray them? Am I a person to betray whit's trusted to 
me? but I wish there were nae secrets in this world. It's just 
aye cheating somebody. Ye canna be straichtforward, do what 
ye will, when ye ve got other folk's secrets to keep, let alone 
ttiem that are your aia' 

I I'm nosae particular,' said Beenie, with a Utile toss of her 
head, 'and there will be no tress upon yc for long. It's just 

the ae step.' 

I I have my doubts' said Katrin. shaking her hiad. 

' Ye have your doubts ? and what doubts would ye hare ? 
It will a' be plain when ante it's done. There are nae mair 
secrets after that ! It's just as I said ; the ac step. Eh, me, I 
could have likit it far better in Sir Robert's grand house in 
Moray Place, and a' Edinburgh there, and the Principal him- 
self to join their hands together, and my bonnie Miss Lily in 
the white satin, and the auld lady's grand necklace about her 
honnie white neck. But we canna have everything our ain 
gate. The Manse parlour is just a' that can be desired in the 
circumstances we're noo in ; and when it's done, it will Just be 
done and naething more to say-' 

But Katrin still shook her head. She was a far-seeing 
woman. ' I'm no just sure we will be out of itsae easy as that,' 
she said. 

This talk was not completed at once, but came in on 
various occasions, a few words here and there, as opportunity 
secured ; and the two women, though both were excited and 
disturbed, did no doubt enjoy the rdle of conspirator, more or 
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Ica^ and felt liiat those secret consultations added ozest to life. 
Beenie, whose lips were sealed in the presence of her mistress, 
and Kattin. who had to maintain an aspect of absolute calm in 
the sight of Dougal, could not but feel a consciousness of 
superiority, which consoled them for much that was uncomfort- 
able. But, indeed, it was cxasperatingly easy to deceive 
Dougal. He suspected nothing ; secrets or mysteries had 
never come his way. Life meant to him his daily worle, hip 
daily parritch, the comfort of a crack now and then with his 
friends, a glass of toddy on in occasion, and the prevailing 
consciousness of being well done for at all times, with a clean 
hearthstone, and the parritch and the broth both well boiled and 
appetising, more than fell to the lot of ordinary men. If he 
had known even that Kairin was keeping a secret from him il 
is doubtful whether ho would have been at all moved. He 
would hive thought it some whigtnaleeric of the wife's, and 
would have remained perfectly easy in his mind, in the con- 
viction that she would tell him if it was anything he had to do 
with, and if not, wha was minding ? Nothing that she did or 
said n>.:-::.: his curiosity 10 any great degree. There had need 
to be something more serious than Dougal to account fcr the 
little contraction over Kotrin's eyes. 

This was, perhaps, more visible, however, after the con- 
versation she had with Mr Lumsden, on the afternoon of New 
Year's day. I cannot tell what he said to her, but there was 
something in it additional to what he had said on the evening 
before, when he had told her and Bccnic what their parts were 
to be in the little drama for which he had not yet fully pre- 
pared the chief actor of all Lily waited for him at the 
window with a heart that beat high tn her breast on that frosty 
morning, when all the stretches of the moor were crisp and 
white, and every little rowan tree and bush of withered heather 
shone like something of frosted silver, across the grey surface, 
tinged with a lowci tone of whiteness. Lily saw him almost 
before he had come within the range of mortal vision, so far off 
that the road itself could not be seen, and only a faint speck that 
moved was distinguishable in the chill and frozen silence. The 
speck moved on, disappeared, came out again till it grew into 
absolute sight and knowledge, near enough to be recognised 
from the window and hastily met at the door with a sweep of 
flying feet and hands outstretched. ' My bonnic LUy 1 the 
only flower that's not frosted," he said. The change that had 
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taken place between them was made plain by this ; thai he 
came quite openly to the door, and that Lily flew to meet him. 
There was no Longer any occasion lor the supposed accident of 
meetings on the moor. How this change came about Lily did 
not stop to inquire. It was, and that was enough : and she 
was too happy in it even to wonder what could have been said 
or done underneath, to make the lover's appearance now a 
thing expected, and which it wa3 unnecessary to attempt to 
conceal. 

' It will perhaps be for to-morrow, and perhaps for the day 
after, I am not certain yet,' Ronald said, 

' What will perhaps be for to-morrow ? ' Lily cried, with a 
sudden Hush on her cheek. 

1 We are not going to make any fuss about it, Liiy. You 
promised me you would not desire that. It's very easy to be 
married in our country. If we were to call Dou^al up and 
Katrin, and say we were man and wife, we would be married 
just as fast as by all the ministers in the world.' 

' Ronald ! ' cried Lily, growing pale. 

' I am not suggesting such a thing. Do you think that I 
would put a scorn on my bonnie Lily with a marriage like that ? 
Mot 1 1 What I cannot bear is that you should be stinted of 
one thing you would like— though, for my pari, the less the 
better, I say, and the most agreeable to me. But no ; I am 
not that kind of man. I like the sanction of the Kirk. I like 
everything done decently and in order. That is why I say to- 
morrow or the next day ; for I have not yei seen Mr Blythe." 

' And is it to be so soon as that ? 1 said Lily, with awe. 

' My darling, what object have we in waiting? The Vaca- 
tion is short enough anyway. We must not lose a day. You 
promised to be teadyat a moment's warning. Well, I'm giving 
you a day's warning. If everything had been right it would 
have been you to fix the time, and all your fancies consulted : 
but we're past that, Lily. You know you put yourself into my 
hands to have it done as soon as was possible.' 

' Did 1 1* said Lilv, contused ; and then she added, ' I know. 
I am not one to make a trouble. It is best to be done when 
we can— and as soon as we can — and end this dreary life.' 

'That is what 1 knew you would say. No certainty, no 
ground to stand on. and not knowing what might happen 
at any moment. No, Lily, it is no time forscruples now.' 

'Still,' said Lily ' I would have liked to have heard all your 
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plans and what we are to do. It is fine planning ; it is aye 
a pleasure, even when it comss to nothing. And now, when 
it must come to something—' 

'That's the difference I suppose between man and woman,' 
said Ronald, with a laugh- 1 1 have no thought of anything 
but one thing. I care nothing about plans- Vou that are all 
made up of imagination, you shoot past and begin again. But 
me : I think only of getting my Lily, of having her for my 
own. I have neither plots nor plans in my head. 

* It ii a gcod thing then that women think of them, for we 
can't do without theui,' Lily said. But she was soothed and 
pleased that her bridegroom should have no thought but for 
herself. Perhaps this was what was most fit for the man. 
The woman had the outset to think of, the new house to live 
in, and everything else that was involved. The reverse thought 
gives pleasure in other circumstances. There is no consistency 
in the reasonings of this petiod of life. 

' Let us go out now,' said Ronild, ' the frost is hard ; and 
it's fine dry walking ; well get a turn round the moor, and then 
I nil! he off to the 'toun ' to see the minister, and to-night I'll 
come back and tell you all about it. Wrap up well, lor it's 
cold, but so bright that it docs the heart good. But it is the 
day itself, and because it is the day, that does the heart most 
good,' he said, once more wrapping Lily up, close round her 
pretty throat, with the loft, voluminous folds of the plaid. 
The two faces so close together, the light in his eyes, the 
contagious happiness in his face, took every shadow from Lily's 
heart. There had been no shadows, only a faint sort of float- 
ing gossamer, which had no meaning, and now it melted all 
away. 

The ramble round the moor filled all the bright noon of 
the wintry day. It was not possible to wander among the ling 
bushes, or by the soft, meandering lines of turf. All was crisp 
with the curbing whiteness of the frost, except here and there 
where a prominent point had been melted and darkened by 
the sun. They went along the road, which crackled under 
their feet, with small ice crystals in every fissure. The 
mountains stood blue in a faint haze that seemed to breathe 
into the still air, and the moor stretched white, like a piece of 
crisp embroidery under the shining of the light How wintry 
the air was, and how exhilarating, tightening the nerves and 
stimulating every force ! Towards the north t!ie sky was heavy 
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afid spoke of snow, but (heie were soft breaks of blue and lines of 
yellow light in the brightei quarter. They walked now quickly 
ac ih*-y faced the wind, now slowly aa they turned their backs 
upon it, and, wrapped in their soft plaids, fell the soft glow 
and warmth mount to their youthful cheeks. I doubt if any 
summer ramble, in ihe sweetest air and among the flowers, 
would have been more full of pleasure. They talked to each 
oilier incessantly, but perhaps not very much that would bear 
repeating ; yet there was a little veiled conflict certainly going 
on all the time, scarcely conscious, hidden in innocent questions 
and suggestions, in innocent seeming evasions. Lily wanted to 
ask jo much, but half feared to put a direct question lest it 
should bring out a jarring note, while he wanted to keep every 
quesiion at arm's length, but did rot dare to do so lest it 
should excite suspicion. There was an occasional flash of the 
rapiers, soon covered up in the softest tones and touches, but 

still they kept their distirct parts : she anxious to tec a little 
beyond, he eager to keep her within the limits of the day. 
He parried all her thrusts with this pretence, that his thoughts 
could not stray beyond to-morrow. 'Sufficient unto the day 
is the happiness thereof,' he said. 

Then ihcy went in and had their mid-day meal together, 
once more attended by Beenie, with a world of meaning in 
every glance. 'They are just twa bonnie doos crooning on 
a branch,' she said to Katrin as she came downstairs for an- 
other dish. 'Doos!' cried Katrin, 'they have a very good 
will to their meat, that's a' that I can say.' 'They are like 
twa bonnie squirrels in a wood,' cried Beenie, at her next 
dive into the kitchen, 'givin' aje a look the one to the ithcr.' 
' Squirrels, my certy 1 but I wouldna like to getber the nits 
for them i' the year through,' said Katrin But when Beenie 
came back for the pudding, and declared that 'they were like 
twa bonnie fishes side by side in the burn, the ane mair 
silvery and golden than the other,' Kathn's amazement and 
ridicule, and the excitement underneath, found vent in a 
shriek, which brought Pougal hurrying in from the barn. 
' Losh, woman ! are ye brunt in the fire, or have ye spilt the 
boiling pot upon ye, or whai have ye done?' * 111 gie you 
the boiling pot yourself, and a dish-clout to pin to your tail, 
and that will leam ye to ask fule questions,' Katrin said. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



RONALD walked into Kinloch-Kugas after ihc plentiful 
luncheon upon which Katrin had wade so many re- 
marks. His head was buizing and his bosom thrill- 
ing with the excitement natural at that period of existence. He 
loved Lify — as well as he was capable of loving — with all the 
mingled sentiment and passion, the emotions high and low, 
the very human and half divine which arc involved in that 
condition of aiind. He was a healthy, vigorous, and in no 
way vicious young man. If he had not the highest ideal, he 
had not it all the lowered standard of a man whose mind has 
been debased by evil communications. He was, in his way, 
a true lover, at the climax of life which is attained by a 
bridegroom. His thoughts were set lo a kind of rhythmic 
measure of ' Lily, Lily,' as he walked swiftly and strongly 
down Ihc long road towards the village. If his mind had 
been laid bare by a touch of the angel's spear, it would not, 
I fear, have satisfied Lily, nor anyone who loved her: but it 
sufficiently satisfied himself. He did not want to look beyond 
the next step which, he had convinced himself, was the right 
step to take I what was to follow was, he tried to assure him- 
self, in the providence of God ; or, if that was too serious (but 
Ronald was a serious man, willingly conceding 10 Clod ihc 
right to influence human affairs) it was open to all develop- 
ments — chances even, if you like to say so — of natural events. 
Who could say what would happen on the morrow ? — in the 
meantime, a reasonable man's concern was with the events of 
the day. And though he was not a highly-strung person by 
nature, he was to-day all lyrical, and thrilling with the emotions 
of a bridegroom. He was not unworthy of the position. His 
very fool acknowledged that thrill, and struck the ground in 
measure, as if the iron strings of frost had been those of a 
harp. 'Hie passer-by, plodding along with head down and 
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nose half shclteied from the cutting wind, took that member 
half out of the folds of his plaid to see what it was that was so 
bye-Ordinary in the man he met. He did not sound lite a 
common man going into the town on common business, nor 
look like it when the spectator turned to breathe the softer 
way of the wind for a moment and took after the stranger. 
Neither did Ronald feci like any one else in that wintry after- 
noon. He was a bridegroom, and the thrill of it was in all his 
veins. 

Il mu nearly dark when he came in sight of the lights — 
chiefly twinkling lights in windows, for there was no gas as yet 
to illuminate every little place as we have it now. In the 
Manse, with its larger windows, it was still light enough, and 
the soft yellow and fink of the frosty evening sky lent colour, 
as well as light, to the calm of ihe parlour, facing towards the 
west, where Mr Blythe sat alone. It was the minister's mus- 
ing time. Sometimes he had a done ; sometimes he eat by 
the fire, but with his chair turned to the sunset and indulged 
in his own thoughts — these were confessedly, in many cases, 
his old stories, over which he would go from time to time, 
with a choke of a laugh in the stillness over this and that : 
perhaps there were moments in which his musings weie more 
solemn : but of these history bears no record. The Manse 
parlour had no feature of beamy. It was a very humdrum 
room; but to the minister it was the abode of comfort and 
peace. He wanted nothing more than was to be found within 
its four walls — life was quite bounded to him by these walls, 
and I think he had no wish for any future that went beyond 
them. His Scotsman, which Listed him from one day to 
another, till the next (bi-weekly) number came in — his books, 
chiefly volumes of old history, or reminiscences, sometimes a 
Scots (occasionally printed Scott's) novel; but that was a rare 
treat, and not to be calculated upon. A bout of story-telling 
now and then when another clerical brother, or old elder 
whose memory stretched back to those cheerful, jovial, legend- 
ary days, where all the storica come from , these filled up 
existence happily enough for the old minister. His work was 
over, and I feat that perhips he had never put very much of 
his heart into that — and he had his daughter to serve him 
' hand and foot,' as the maids said. He did not need even to 
take the trouble of finding his spectacles (which, like most 
other people, he was always losing) for himself. 'Eelen, 
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w here's my Gpees?' he said, without moving. Such was this 
old Scotch Presbyter and sybarite— and though a paradise of 
black haircloth and mahogany does not much commend itself 
to us nowadays, I think Mr 'lily the would gladly have com- 
pounded for the deprivation of pearly gales and golden streets, 
could he have secured the permanence of thia. 

He was very glad to sec Ronald, notwithstanding that he 
had become very anxious to get rid of him during his stay at 
the Manse. A visitor of any kind was a godsend in the 
middle of winter, and at this time of the year: and especially 
a visitor from Edinburgh, with news to tell, and perhaps a 
fresh story or two of the humours of the courts and the jokes 
of the judges — things that did not get even in Ttu Scots- 
man.' 'And what's a' your news, Mr Lumsden?' he said 
eagerly. Ronald, who had had many opportunities of 
understanding the old minister, had come provided with a 
scrap or two piquant enough to please him — and what with 
the joke*, and what with the politics, made a wry good impres- 
sion in the first half-hour of his visit. Then come the turn of 
more personal things. 

' Yon was a fine glass of wine. Mr Lumsden,' said the 
minister, with a slight smack of his lips. 

' I am very glad you liked it, sir : it was chosen by one of 
my friends who is learned in such matters. I would not trust 
it to a poor jud*:e like myself." 

' Better for you, Mr Lumsden, better for you at your age 
not to be too good a judge. Loot not upon the wine when 
it is red, says the fpiphet, which is just when it's best, many 
persons think. 1 am strongly of his opinion when your Mood's 
hot in your veins, like the most of you young lads : but when 
a man begins to go down the hill, and when he's well exercised 
in moderation, and lu use without abusing, then a grand jotaui 
of wine like yon makes glad the heart— as is to he found in 
one rather mysterious Scripture — of God and man.' 

'I hoped it would give you a charitable thought — of one 
that was rather a sorner, as I remember you said, upon your 
hospitality.' 

'That was never meant— that was never meant,' said the 
minister, waving hia laigc lUbby hands- Ronald had risen 
from his seat and was now standing by the firis, leaning his 
arm on the mantelpiece. The slow twilight was waning, and 
though the daffodil sky still shone in the window, the fire 
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had begun lo tell, especially in the shadow of the half-lit 
room. 

'You see, sir.' said Ronald, with a leap of hie heart into 
his throat, and of the voice which accompanied it, coming 
forth with sudden energy—' there was more in that than mei 
the eye.' 

' Aye, do ye say so ? ' said Mi BIythe, also with a quickened 
throb of curiosity in his voice. 

' Miss Ramsay and I — had met in Edinburgh,' said Ronild, 
clearing his throat. ' We had seen — a great deal of each other. 
We had, in short—' 

' I always said it— I always said it,' said the minister. 1 1 
told Helen the very first night. I've seen much in my day. 
'■These two are troth-plighted," I said to my daughter, before 
jc had been in my house a single night. 1 

*I thought it was vain to attempt deceiving your clever 
eye?,' said Ronald. ' I told Lily so — but ladies, you know, 
arc never so sure — they think they can conceal things. 1 

'Thrust their heads into the sand like the ostriches, silly 
things, and think nobody can see them ! ' said the minister. 
' I know them well — that's just what they all do.' 

' Well, so it M -. . - . aL least,' said Ronald. ' Vou will not, 
perhaps, wonder now that I stayed as long as I could — out- 
staying my welcome, [ fear, and wearing out even your hospi- 
tality ; but it was a question of seeing Lily — without exciting 
any suspicion — in a natural, easy way.' 

' I will not say much about that last ; for it was more than 
suspicion on my part.' 

' Ah, but everybody is not like you — neither your experience 
nor your powers of observation are common,' said Ronald. 
He paused a moment, to let this compliment sink in, and 
then lesumed. ' Mr BIythe, I will admit to you that Sir 
Robert is not content, and that — in short, Lily was banished 
here, to take her away from me.' 

1 1 cannot think it a great banishment to be sent to 
Dalrugas, which is a fine house in its way, though mnybc old- 
fashioned — and servants to be at her call night and day,' said 
the minister, ' but you may easily see it from another point of 
view— proceed, proceed,' he added, with again a wave of his 
hand. 

' Well, sir, I can but repeat— Sir Robert does not think me 
rich enough for his niece. She is his only tin ; he would like 
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lier to marry a rich man ; he would sacrifice her, my bonnic 
Lily, to an old man with a yellow face and bags of money.' 

'Well, well, that's no so unnatural as you think. I would 
like my ISclcn lo have a warm down-silting if I could help her 

to it — to go no further than myself.' 

'I understand that, sir; my Lily is worthy of a prince, if 

there could be a prince that loved her as well as I do. But 
it is me she has chosen and nobody else — and she is not one 
to change, if she were shut up in Dalrugas Tower all her lite.' 

' Eh, I would not lippen to that,' said the minister, ' she 
is but a young thing. Keep you out uf the gate, and let her 
neither hear f rom you nor see you, and her bit heart, at that 
age, win come round. 1 

'Thank you for the warning, sit,' said Ronald, with a laugh 
that was forced and uncomfortable, ' that's what Sir Robert 
thought, I suppose. Hut you may believe there is no pleasure 
to me in thinking so. And besides, it would never happen 
with Lily, foi Lily is true as steel.' He paused for a moment, 
with a little access of feeling. It remained t" be seen whether 
he was true as steel himself — and perhaps he was not quite 
assured on that point ; yet he was capable, so far, of under- 
standing the matter thai he was sure of it in Lily, and the con- 
viction expanded his breasi with pride and pleasure. He 
paused with natural sentiment, and partly with the quickening 
of his breath, to take the full good of that sensation I and then 
he resumed. 

'I am not rich, you will easily understand — we are a lot of 
sons at home, and my share will not be great. But I have a 
good profession, and in a few yean, so far as I can see, I may 
be doing whh the best. As far as family is concerned, there 
can be no question between any Ramsay and my name.' 

The minister waved his hand soothingly over this conten 
tion. It was not to be gainsaid, nor was any comparison of 
races to be attempted, He said, ' In that case, my young 
friend, if it's but a few years to wait, and you will be doing so 
well— and both young, with plenty of time before ye, so far as 
I can ace, ye can well afford lo wait.' 

* I might afford to wait, that am kept to my work, and 
little enough time to think — but Lily, Mr Rlythe. Here is 
Lily alone in the wilderness, as she says. I'm forbidden to see 
her, forbidden to vrite to her.' 

' Restrictions which ye have broken in bo:h cases.' 
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'Yes.' cried Ronald, 'how could we let ourselves he 
separated — how could I leave her to languish alone? I tried 
as long as I could: I did not write to her: I did not come 
near tier : but flesh and blood could not bear it And then 
when I saw how glad she was to sec me, and how her bonnie 
countenance changed— ' Here he nearly broke down. Ilia 
voice trembled, so genuine and true was his feeling. ' We 
cannot do it.' he said, faintly, ' and that's all that's to be said. 
Mr Blythe, you are the minister, jou have the power in your 
hands—' 

* Eh, man ! but I'm only the auld minister nowadays,' cried 
the old gentleman, with a sudden outburst of natural bitterness 
to which he very seldom gave vent. He was delighted to 
have nothing to do, but did not love his supplanter any more 
on thai account. ' Ye must ask nothing from me ; go your 
ways to my assistant and successor, he is your man.' 

'I will go to nobody but you,' cried Ronald, with all the 
fervour of a temptation resisted- ' Mr Blythe, will you marry 
Lily tome?' 

Mr Blythe made a long pause. ' If yc arc rightly cried in 
the kirk, I have no choice bat to many ye,' he said- 

' But I want it done at once, and very private— without 
any crying in the kirk.' 

' That would be very irregular, Mr Lumsden.' 

'I know it would; but not so irregular as calling up 
lieenie, and Dougal, and Katrin, and saying before them, 
"This is my wife."' 

' No,' said the minister, ' not jusi so bad as that ; but 
very irregular. Do ye know, young man, I would be subject 
to censure by the Presbytery, and 1 canna tell what pains and 
penalties ? And why should I do such a thing, to save you a 
month or two, 01 a year or two's waiting ? — that is nothing, 

nothing at your age.' 

' It la a great deal when people arc in our circ urn stances,' 

cried Ronald. * Lily so lonely, not a creature near her, no 
pleasure in her life— no certainty about anything ; for Sir 
Robert might hear I had been seen about, and might just 
sweep her away— abroad, to the ends of the earth. You say 
she would forget, but she does not want to forget, nor do I, 
you may be sure— whereas, if you will just do this for us, you 
will make us both sure of each other for ever, and I can never 
be taken from her, nor she from me.' 
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'Young man,' said the minister impressively, 'I got my 
kirk from the Ram says ; they're patrons o' this parish, and 1 
was a young man with little influence. I was tutor to Mr 
James, but I had lilde cliance of anything grander llian a 
parish school, where I might have just flourished as a stickit 
minister nil my day* — and it was the Ramsays that made me a 
placed minister, and set me above them a' ; that was the old 
laird before Sir Robert's days. But Sir Robert lias been very 
ceevil the times he has been here. He has asked mc whiles 
to my dinner, and other whiles he has sent me just as many 
grouse and pai tricks as I could set my face to. Would it 
be a just return, think ye, to many away his bonnie niece to a 
landless lad as ye confess ye are. with nothing but fees at the 
best, and not too many of them coming in ? ' 

' Mr Blythe,' cried Ronald, ' if it was Mr James you were 
tutor to, it is to Mr James you owe all this — and Mr James, 
had he been living, would never have gone against the happi- 
ness of his only child. 1 

'Eh! but who can tell that?' cried the minister, 'little 
was he thinking of that or of any kind of child He was a 
young fellow, maybe as heedless, maybe more than ye are 
yourself. Na, there was no thought, neither of wife nor bairn 
in his head.' 

'Bui,' cried Ronald, 'you must feel you have a double 
duty to one that U his child and his only one, little as he knew 
of it at the lime.* 

'A double duty! and what is that?' said the minister, 
shaking his head—' the duty to keep her from any rash step, 
puir young unfriended thing — or to Id her work out her silly 
«ill which, maybe, in a year's time she would ramcr have put 
her hand in the fire than hare done.' 

' Vou give a bonnie character of mo,' Ronald eaid, with a 
harsh laugh. 

'I am giving no character of you. I am thinking nothing 
of you. I am thinking of the bit lassie. It is her I am bound 
to protect, both for her father's sake and her own. Most 
marriages that arc made in haste arc, as the pioverb says, 
repented of at leisure. She might be heart grieved at me that 
helped her to her will to-day, when she knows more of life 
and what ii means. Na, na, my young friend, take you your 
time and wait Waiting is aye a salutary process. It brings 
out many a hidden virtue— it consolidates the character — and 
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if you are diligent in your business, it brings ye your reward : 
which ye enjoy more than if you had snatched it before your 
time.' 

*I tell you, minister,' cried Ronald, 'that \vc cannot wail 
— ihat it's a matter of life and death to us, both to Lily and 

mc' 

'What is that you arc saying? I am hoping there is no 
meaning in it, but only words,' the old man said sharply, in an 
altered tone. 

The room bad grown almost quite dark, the daffodil colour 
had all laded away, and the heavy curtain of the coming snow 
was stretching over the last faint streak of light. The fire was 
smouldering and added little to the room, which lay in a ruddy 
dark, warmed rather than lighted up. Ronald stood with his 
elbow on the mantelpiece close to the old minister, whose face 
had been suddenly raised towards hira with an expression of 
keen command and alarm. And who can tell what devil liad 
stolen in with the dark to put words of shame into the mouth 
of the young man who had come down the fro«ty moorland 
roid like a song of joy and youth ? It was rapid as a dart. 
He stooped down and said something in the old minister's ear. 

The shameful lie ! the shameful, shameful lie 1 The temp- 
tation, the fall, was so instantaneous, that Ronald himself was 
scarcely conscious of ii, or of what he had dune in his haste. 
The old gentleman uttered into the darkness a sort of moan. 
And then he spoke briefly and sharply, with a teen tone of 
scorn in his words, which stung his companion even through 
the confusion of the time. 

' If that's so, je're a disgraceful blackguard ; but it's not 
mj part to speak. Be here at this house the morn, with her 
and your wiuiesses — I insist upon the witnesses, iwo of them, 
to sign the lines. I will send Eelen out of the way. Come 
before it's dark as ye came to-day — I am always alone at this 
hour. That's enough, man, I hope. What arc you wanting 
more ? ' 

* I only want to say that you judge me very hastily, Mr 
Blythe,' 

•It's u case in which the least said is soonest mended,' said 
the minister. 'To-morrow — just before the darkening — and, 
thank the Lord, there need not be another word said between 
you and me.' 



CHATTER XIX 



T~) ONALD stirted back on his way to Dalrugas in the 
beginning of the wintry night in a condition very dif- 
■*■ *- ferent from that in which he came. His head was 
d3zcd and swimming ; something had happened to him ; lie 
had said words such as he had never contemplated saying — 
words which, did Lily ever know or suspect them, would, he 
knew, open such a gulf between them as nothing could ever 
bridge over. He was in a hundred minds to i urn back, to con- 
fess his sin before he had passed the last house in the village. 
We do not call that a temptation when *re are impelled lo do 
right, but it is the same thing, onlj the temptations to do right 
are somehow less potent than those to do wrong. He was 
torn hy a strong impulse to go hark nnd remedy what he 
had done: the temptation to commit thai fault had been 
momentary, but overwhelming — ;he temptation to go back 
and confess was continuous, but evidently leeble, for he went 
straight on through all its tuggings, and did not walk more 
slowly. Bui yet it would hare dune luin much good and pro- 
bably no harm had he done so : the minister would have for- 
given a fault so soon repented of : he would probably, in the 
natural feeling towards a penitent sinner, hate acceded 10 his 
wishes all the same. These thoughts went through Ronald's 
head without ever stopping his steady and quick walk into the 
dark. He repented, if that had been enough, in sackcloth and 
o*hes — he was 80 deeply ashamed of what he had done that 
he felt his countenance flame in the darkness where nobody 
could hy any possibility see. But he did not turn hack. And 
presently by repetition the impulse weakened a little, his brain 
cleared and the world became steady once again. The thing 
was dene ; it could not be undone. There was no possibility 
that Lily should ever hear of it ; nobody would ever Inow of 
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il but old Wythe and himself: and old Blythe would die. It 
would be a recollection which, in the depth of the night, in 
moments of solitude, or when awakened by a sudden touch of 
the past, would go on stinging him like a serpent all the days 
of his life: but it would be otherwise innocuous. Lily would 
never hear of it— that was the great thing ; there was no 
chance that she could ever hear. The old minister's lips 
were sealed. It would be contrary to every rule of honour if 
he weie to betray what had been said to him. Ronald said to 
himself that he must accept the stinging of that recollection, 
which he would never get rid of all his life, as his punishment : 
hut no one else would suffer, Lily least of all. 

These feelings were hoi and strong in his mind as he set 
out, but a walk of four miles against a cold wind, and with 
the snow threatening to come down every moment, is a very 
good thing for dispersing troublous thoughts. They gradually 
blew away as be went on, and the bridegroom's state of 
triumph and rapture came back — dimly at first, and as if he 
Hari'd not indulge it, but gaining strength every moment, 
until, befoie he reached Dalrugas, from the first moment 
when he saw his love's light in her window shining far over 
the moor, it came back in full force, driving everything else 
away. He saw first the little star of light hanging midway 
between ea:th and ■ - ) , and then the shape of the window, and 
then Lily's figure or shadow coming from time to time to look 
out ; and nil lover's heart crrald have risen higher or beat more 
warmly. He entirely lorgot how he had wronged her in the 
jlory of having her, of knowing her to be there waiting for him, 
and that she would be his wife to-morrow. She came to the 
top of the stairs to meet him, while he rushed up three steps 
at a time, rubbing against ihc narrow spiral of the stair, with 
such passion and force of feeling as the best man in the world 
could not have surpassed. One does not require, it is evident, 
to be the best man in the world, or even a good man at all to 
love truly and fervently, and with all the force of one's being. 
One might say that it was selfishness on Konald's part to 
appropriate at any cost the girl he loved: but the fact 
remained— a fact far deeper than any explanation - that he 
did love her as deeply, as warmly, as sincerely as any man 
could Their meeting was a moment of joy to both — like a 
poem, like a song : their hearts beat as high as if it had been a 
first meeting after years of absence, and yet it would have been 
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less complete hod ihcy been parted for more than the two or 
three hoars, vhich was its real period, I need not go any 
further into this record. It did noi matter what they siid — 
words are of little account at such moments. It is only to 
note that a man who had just told a disgraceful lie, and put 
upon his bride a stigma of the most false and cruel kind, and 
whose mind was already shaping thoughts which weie destined 
to work her woe, was, at the moment when he met her with 
the news that their marriage was to take place next day, as 
much, as tenderly in love with her as heart could desire. 
The problem is one which I have no power to explain. 

Next day being still one of the Daft Days, bright with the 
reflection of the New Year, and the day of the weekly market in 
Kinloch-Rugas, Katrin announced early her intention of going 
in to the toun in the course of the day, an expedition which 
Beenie, with much modesty and reference to Miss Lily, pro- 
posed to share. ' I havena been in the toun — no to say in the 
toun, itner than at the kirk, which is a different thing — since I 
came to Dalrugas. I'll maybe get ye a fairing, laddie, for the 
sake of the Ne* Year — * 

'If he gangs very canny with the powny, and tak's care of 
a' our bundles, 1 Katrin said. 

'And me, I'm to be left my lane, to keep the hoose/said 
Dougal, 'like Joan Tamscti's man.' 

' Wee!,' said Katrin, 'ye're In there mony a day, and me 
at hame ; it would be a funny thing if I couldna gang to the 
market once at the New Year.' 

'I'm saying nothing against you and your market. And 
here's Miss Lily away to her tea at the Manse, and maun have 
Rory no less to drive her in the geeg with that lad fiom Edin- 
burgh. I wish there was less of that lad from Edinburgh ; 
he's nae ways agreeable Lo inc.' 

'Losh, man; it's no you he's running after,' cried Katrin, 
'nor me neither. But he's a tine lad, for all that.' 

'Fine or foul, I would like to see the back of him/ said 
Dougal : and the women in their guilty consciences trembled. 
They had both been brought to Ronald's side. Both of 
them had a soft heart for true love, and the fact of stealing a 
march upon Sir Robert was as pleasant to Katrin as if she had 
been ten times his housekeeper. The house was full of sub- 
dued excitement, hidden words exchanged between the women 
on the stairs and in dark comers, as if they were conspirators 
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or lovers. 'Has he any suspicion, do you think?' Beenie 
whispered in Katrin's ear. 'Him !' cried Katrin ; 'if it was 
put under his uose in black and white, he would bring it to 
me to spell it out till him.' 'Eh, but sometimes these simple 
folks discern a thing when othero that are wiser sec nothing.' 
'Wha said my man was simple? There's no a simple bit 
about him : but he knows I'm a woman to be trusted, and 
he'll no gang a step without Katrin.' It was not, perhaps, a 
moment when an anxious inquirer could feel this trust justified. 
' Eh, Katiin,' cried Robina, ' tell me just what's the worst that 
could happen to them if it was found out.' ' The worst is just 
that he would have io take his bride away, Bccnic' 'Eh! 
she would no be minding ! That's just what she wants most.' 
'And lose her uncle's siller,' Katrin added, with a deeper 
gravity of tone. 'That wouldna trouble her either,' said 
Beenie, shaking her head as over a weakness of her mistress, 
which she could not deny. ' But I am feared, feared,' said 
Katrin, solemnly, with that repetition which makes an utter- 
ance emphatic, 'that it would be a sore trouble to him.' 
'Any way, it's a' settled now, and well have to stick to them,' 
aid Beenie, doubtfully. 'Oh, 111 stick to them— as long as 
I can stand,' Katrin said, with vigour : and thii was the last 
word. 

It was clear enough that something was going to take place 
at the tower of Dalrugas on that Thursday: but this was 
wifliciently accounted for by ihe fact that Katrin was going to 
the market, a thing that did not happen above twice 01 thrice a 
year. There were a gieat many arrangements to make, and the 
black powny had begun his toilet, and the little cart had been 
scrubbed and brushed before the sun was well up in the sky — 
to receive the two substantial foims which, on their bide, were 
arrayed in their best gowns before the early dinner to which 
they sat down, each with her heart in her mouth in all the ex- 
citement of the ripe conspiracy. Only an hour or t*o now, 
and the signal would be given, the cord would be pulled, and 
the great scene would open upon them. ' Will you and me 
ever forget this day, Katrin ? ' Beenie gasped, unable to control 
herself. Katrin »avc her a push with her shoulder, and took 
her own place soberly at the board to dispense the dinner as 
usual. ' There's an awfu' fine piece of beef in the pot/ the 
said ; ' ower good for the like of us : but it'll mind ye, Dougal, 
of the day ye keepit the house, and I gaed to the loun.' 
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' It's no the first day I've keepit the house, and you been 
the one to gang to the toun.' 

'No: maybe ye've done it four timet since you and me 
were marriet. If ye ever got better broth than thae broth, it's 
no me that made them. They're that veil boiled they just 
melt in your mouth with goodness, with a piece of meat in 
them fit for the laird's table. Have ye taken up some of my 
broih, Becnic, to the young lady and her friend up the stair ? ' 

'You're no taking much cf them yourself,' said Dougal, 
' nor Beenie either- Bless tho women, your heads are jus! 
turned with the grand ploy o' going to the market. Me, I gang 
to the market and say naething about it, nor ever lose a bite 
of a bannock cn that account. But you're queer creatures— 
no to be faddomed by man. Are ye going to spend a lot o' 
siller thai ye'ie in siccan a stale? Ueeiiie, now, she'll be want- 
ing a new gown.' 

'If ye think that I, that am used to a' the grand shops in 
Edinburgh, would buy a gown at Kinloch-Rugas ! — ' 

'Oh, when yc can get nac better, it's aye grand to tak' what 
ye can get,' said DoigaL ' As for Katrin, I canna tell what's 
come over her. Her liand's shaking — ' 

' My hand's no atiakin' ! ' cried Katrin vehemently. 'I'm 
just as steady as any person. But I've been awfu' busy this 
momin' putting everything in order, snd I've very little appetite. 
I'm no a great eater at any lime' 

' Nor me,' said Beenie, 1 and I'm tired too. I've just been 
turning over and over Miss Lily's things. 1 

* Ye had very little to do,' said Katrin, resenting the adop- 
tion of her own argument. 'Miss Lily's things could easy 
wait. Sup up your broth, and dmna keep us all waiting. 
Sandy, here's a grand slice for you. It's seldom you've tasted 
the like of that. And as soon as vou're done, laddie, hurry 
and put in the pony, for we must have a good sight o' the 
market, Feenic and mc, before it gets dark.' 

Dougal came out to the door to see them off, with his 
bonnet hinging upon the cide of his head by a hair. He felt 
the presence of something in the atmosphere for which he 
could not account. VVhat was it? It was some 'ploy' 
among the women, probably not worth a man's trouble to 
inquire into. And, as soon as they were off, he had Kcry to 
put in, and await the pleasure of 'thae twa' upstairs. He 
could no! refuse Lily anything, nor indeed had he any right to 
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refuse to Sir Robert's niece the use of Rory, on whom she had 
already ridden about so often. Iful the lad from Edinburgh 
was a trial to Dougal. He had an uneasy feeling that it would 
not please his master to hear of this visitor, and that a strange 
man alioui the house was not io be desired. ' If it had but 
been a lassie,' he said : in that case he would have been glad 
that Miss Lily had some company to amuse her ; but a gen- 
tleman, and a gentleman, too, that was a stranger, not even 
of the same county — a lawyer lad from the Parliament House. 
He did not willingly trust a long-leggit loon like thit to drive 
Rory. He was mair fit to carry Rory than Rory to carry him, 
SO that Dougal '3 countenance was entirely overcast. 

There had been some snow in the morning, a sprinkling 
just enough to eoverthe ground more softly and deeply than the 
hoar frost, but that was but preliminary, there was a great deal 
more to come Dougal stood when the pony was ready, 
pushing his cap from side to side and staring at the sky. 
'Yell do weel to bide but very short time, Miss Lily,' he said ; 
' the tea at the Manse is, maybe, very good ; but the snow will 
be coming down in handfu's before you get hatne.' 

'We shall not slay long, Dougal, I promise you,' Lily said. 
There was a tremble in her voice as there had been in Katrin's, 
and in Robina's. ' The women are all clean gyte,' Dougal said 
lo himself. He watched them go away, criticising bitterly the 
pose of Ronald as lie drove. 'A man with thac long legs has 
no mortal need for a pony," \k said, 'they're just half a yard 
longer than they ought to be. I'm about the figure of a man, 
or just a thought too tall, for driving a sensitive beast like our 
Rory. Puir beast, but he has come to base uses,' said Dougal. 
I don't know where he had picked up this phrase, but he was 
pleased with it, and repeated it, chuckling to himself. 

That evening, just before the darkening, when once more 
the sunset sky was flushed with all kinds of colour, ond shone 
in graduated tints of rose-pink, darkening to crimson, and blue 
melting into green, through the Manse window, one homely 
figure after another stole into the Manse parlour. Katrin had 
brought the minister a dozen of her own fresh eggs, and what 
could he do less than call her tn and say, ' How is a' with ye,' 
at New Year's time, when everybody had a word of good wishes 
to say? 'And this is Robina,* he added, with a touch of re- 
serve and severity tn his tone. Beenie could not understand 
how to her— always so regularat the kirk and known for a weel 
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living woman — the minister should be severe : but it was easy 
to understand that on such an occasion he had a great deal on 
his mind. There was n chair at either end of the great fofa 
that stood against the wall ; for in these days furniture was 
arranged s/m metrically, and it was not permitted that any- 
thing should be without its proper balance. The two women 
placed themselves there modestly, one at each end j the great 
arms of the sofa half hid them in the slowly growing twilight. 
Katrin, who was nearest the door, was blotted out altogether. 
Reenie, who was at the end nearest the window, showed like a 
shadow against the light. 

And then there was a pause ; it was a very solemn pause 
indeed, like the silence in churcli. The minister sat in his big 
chair in the darkest part of the room, with the red glow of a 
low fire just marking that there was something there, but nut a 
word, not a movement disturbing the dark. The room after a 
while seemed to turn round to the two iratchers, it was so 
motionless. When Mr BIythe drew a long breath, a sort of 
suppressed scream came from both of them. Was it rather a 
death than a marriage they had come to witness? They had 
never seen any living thing so still, and the ave of the old 
man's presence vns overwhelming enough in itself. 

' What's the matter with you?' he said almost roughly. 'Can 
I not draw my breath in my own house ? ' 

'Oh, sir, ! beg your pardon,' cried Katrin, thankful to 
recover ber voice. ']t wai just so awfu' quiet, and we're no 
used 10 that. In our bit houses there's nobody but says what- 
ever comes into his head, and we're awfu' steering folk up at 
Dalmgas Tower.* 

4 Just in the way o' kindness, and giving back an answer 
when you're spoken to,' said Beenie, deferentially, in her soft, 
half-apologetic voice. It was a great comfort to them in the 
circumstances, which were very unusual and full of responsi- 
bility, to hear themselves speak. 

Ye must just try and possess your souls in patience till ye 
get Kirk again, 1 the minister - i i i. out of hie dark corner. It 
was just a grand lesson, both thoaght, and the kind of thing that 
i lie minister ought to say. And the silence fell again with a 
slow diminution of the light and gradual fading of the yellow 
sky. To sit there without moving, without breathing, with 
always the consciousness or the minister unseen, fixing a pene- 
trating look upon them, which probably showed him, so clever 
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a nun, the very recesses of their hearts, became moment by 
moment more than Katrin or Robina could bear. 

'The young fools ; 111 throw it all up if they dinna put in 
an appearance before that clock strikes,' cried Mi Blyihe at 
last. ' Look out of the window, one of you women, and see if 
ye can see them.' 

'There's nothing, minister, nothing, but a wheen country 
carts going from the market,' said Bcenic, in the rile of 
Sister Anne. 

'The idiot?!' said Mr Blythe again, with that fotce of 
lauguage peculiar to his country. 'Not for their ain purposes, 
and them all but unlawful, can they keep their time.' 

'Oh, sir, ye mustna be hard upon ihem at siccan a 
moment !' cried Katrin, rocking heiself to and fro in anxiety. 

'Eh, but 1 sec the powny!" cried Beenie, from the win- 
dow, * there's a wee laddie holding Rory. And will I run and 
open the door no to disturb Marget in the kitchen V she said, 
not waiting for an answer. The spell of the quiet had so 
gained upon Robina, and the still rising tide of excitement, 
that she swept almost noiselessly into the narrow hall, and 
opened the door mysteriously to the two other shadows who 
stol= in, as it seemed, oui of the yellow light that filled up the 
doorway behind, into a darkness which, turning from that 
wistful illumimtion, seemed complete. 



CHAPTER XX 



IT was nil like a dream, a scene without light or sound, 
shadows moving in the faint twilight, at first not a word 
said. Beenie remained at the door, holding the handle 
to guard the entrance. Katrin had risen up too, and stood 
agaiast tlx: wall, ttcmbling vciy much but not betraying it in 
this faint tight. These two were in ihe light side of the room, 
the half made visiHe by the window with its fading sunset 
glimmer. The other two passed into the darker side and 
were all but lost to sight A sudden flicker of the fire caught 
the colour of Lily's dress and revealed her outline for the 
moment. She had taken off her hat, not knowing why, and 
the soft beaver with its feather was hanging down by her side 
in her hand. Katrin made a step forward and relieved her 
of it. trembling lest some dreadful voice should come to her 
ears out of the darkness, though not seeing the minister's eyes 
which shot upon her a fiery glance. Then he broke that 
strange haunted silence in which so many thoughts and 
passions were hidden, by his voice, suddenly rising, harsh, 
Bounding an if it were loud ; it was not at all loud, it wae 
indeed a soft voice on ordinary occasions, only in the circum- 
stances and in the intense quiet it had a strange lone. To 
Ronald it sounded menacing, to Lily only half alarming, as 
she knew no reason why it should be less kind than usual ; 
the women were »o awesiricken already thai to them it was 
as the voice of fate. The brief little ceremony was as simple 
as emild he conceived. The foth was not giv^n ac in other 
rites by the individuals themselves, but simply said by the 
old minister's deepening voice, which be was at pains to subdue 
after the shock of the first words, and assented to by the 
bride and bridegroom, Lily, to the half horror of the two 
women, who gripped each other wildly in their excitement at 
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the sound, giving an audible murmur of assent, while Ronald 
lowed, which was the usual form. 'Yon'll be the English 
way,' Katrin whispered to Beenie. 'Oh whisht whisht,' said 
the other. And then in the darkness there ensued a few 
rolling words of prayer, the long vowels solemnly drawn out, 
the long words following each oilier ilowhj and with a ceilaiu 
grandeur of diction in their absolute simplicity — and the 
formula common to all — 'Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.' And then there was a little stir in 
the darkness and all was over 

' But there's just this to say to you, young man,' came out 
of the gloom from the old voice, quavering a little with feeling 
Or fatigue, ' forasmuch as ye have been wanting before, so 
much the more are ye pledged now to be all a man ought to 
be to ihis young creature that has trusted herself to you. If 
ever I hear an ill word of your conduct or your care, and me 
living, you will have one to answer to thai will have it in his 
power to do you an ill turn, and will not refrain. Mind you 
this : If I am in the land of the living, and know of any hairm 
to this poor lassie / will not refrain , and ye know what I 
mean, and lhat I am one that will do what I say.' 

'If you think I require to be frightened inlo loving and 
cherishing my bonnie wife \ ' said Ronald confused and 
alarmed, but attempting to take a high tone. 

'Oh, Mr Wythe!' cried Lily, 'how little you know!' 
She could speak in the dark where no one could see, though 
the light would have reduced her to silence and blushes. 
She put her hand with a pretty gesture within Ronalds arm 

'I, maybe, know more than I'm thought lo do,' he said 
gruffly; 'light that candle that you'll find on the mantelpiece, 
and let us get our work done.' The candle brought suddenly 
to light the confused scene, all the party standing except the 
figure of the minister, large and shapeless, in his big chair. 
And there was a moment of commotion, while one by tine 
they signed the necessary papers, the young pair quickly, the 
women with a grotesqueness of awe and difficulty which might 
have transferred the whole scene at once to the regions of the 
burlesque. Both to Katrin and Robina it was a very solemn 
business, slowly accomplished with much contortion' both of 
countenance and figure. 'Women, can yc not dispatch?' 
Mr Blythe said sternly. 'My daughter may he here any 
minute : the time of supposed rest is over, and this sederunt 
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should he over too. Marget will be in from the kitchen with 
the lamp-' 

'Oh, Beenie, be quick, quick!' murmured Lily. She had 
feared to be entreated with the constant hospitality of the 
Manse to wait until Helen came, and to take tea. It gave 
her a curiam wound to feel that this was not likely to be the 
case, even though she was most anxious to escape. She was 
indeed a little frightened for Marget and the lamp, and for 
Helen and the tea; but it hurt her that the minister who had 
just made her Ronald's wife should have any hesitation. Feel- 
ings are not generally so fine in rural places. A bride is one 
to be eagerly embraced, not kept out or sight- Though, 
indeed, she did not want to aco Helen or any one, she said 
almost indignantly to herself. 

'And now there are your lines. Mistress Lurrisden,' the 
minister said ' Keep them safe and never let them out of 
your own hands, and I wish ye all thai is good. If it's been 
a hasty step or an unconsidered, it's you tbat will probably 
have to bear the wyte of it. I will not deceive you with 
smooth things ; but if there has been error ot the beginning — ' 

' Excuse me,' said Ronald in a low, fierce voice, ' but there 
is snow in the sky, and it's already dark, and I must lake 
my wife away.' 

'Don't you interrupt me,' said the old minister, 'or I will, 
maybe, say more than I meant to say. If there's been error 
at the beginning, my poor lassie, take you care to be all the 
more heedful in time to come. Do nothing ya cannot acknow- 
ledge in the face of day. And God bless you, and keep you, 
and lift up the light of His countenance upon you,' he said, 
lifting up his arms. The familiar action, the familiar words, 
subdued all the group in a moment. He bad not meant with 
these words to bless the biidc that had been brought before 
him as poor Lily had been— but it had been drawn from him 
phrase by phrase. 

And then the door opened, and Lily found herself once 
more outside in the keen air touched with the foretaste of 
snow which is so distinct in the north. The sky was heavy 
wi:h it for half the circle from north to south, but in the west 
was something of that golden radiance still and a clear blue- 
ness above, and one or two stars sparkling through the frost. 
Shs lifted he: eyes to these with relief, with a feeling of con- 
solation. Was that the light of His countenance that was to 
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shine upon her? Bu: below all things were dark and dreary. 
To the hurry of excitement which had possessed her before, 
something vexing, troublous, had come in. She had wished, 
and was eager to hurry away, to escape Helen— but why had 
she been hurried away, made to perceive that the was not 
intended to see Helen ? It was more fantastic than could be 
put into words. And Ronald, too, was in so great a hurry, 
eager to get her beyond the observation of the people coming 
from the market, almost to hide her in a sheltered corner, 
while he himself went to gel the pony. ' Nobody will see you 
here,' he said. She wished that nobody should see her, but 
yet an uncalled-for tear cam« to Lily's eyes as she stood and 
waited. It looked almost as if k was a path into heaven, the 
narrow way which was spoken of in the Bible, that strip of 
golden light with the stars shining above. But it was not to 
heaven she wanted to go, in the joy of her espousals, on her 
wedding day. She wanted the life thai was before her ; die 
human, the natural, the life that other women had ; to be taken 
to the home her husband had made for her, to be free of the 
bonds of her girlhood, and the loneliness of her previous days. 
But Lily did not know, not even a step of the path before her. 

It rushed upon her now that he had never said a word, 
never one definite woid of that. She did not know what was 
going to happen to-morrow, To-night it was too late, cer- 
tainly too late to go further than Dalrugas — but to-morrow. 
She remembered now suddenly, clearly, that to all her 
questions and imaginations what they were to do, he had 
never made one distinct reply. He had allowed her to talk 
and to imagine what was going to be, but he had said not a 
word. There seemed nothing, nothing clear in all the world 
but lhat one golden path leading up into die sky. ' Lift up 
the light of His countenance upon you.' That did not mean, 
Lily thought, half pagan as the youthful thinker so often is, 
the blessing that is life and joy, but rather that which is 
consolation and calm. And it was not consolation or calm 
she wanted, but happiness and delight. She wanted to be 
able to go out upon the world with her arm upon her hnsband's 
and her head high, and to shape her new life as other young 
women did, a separate thing, a r.cw thing, individual to them- 
selves, not any repetition or going hack. Standing there in 
the dark corner, hidden till he could find the pony and 
take her up secretly out of sight, harrying away not to be 
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seen by anyone — Lily's heart revolted at these precautions, 
even though it had been to a certain extent her own desire 
they should be taken. But oh ! it was so different her own 
desire! that was only the bridal instinct to hide its shy 
happiness, its tremor of novelty and wonder. It was not 
concealment she had wanted, but withdrawal from the gaze 
of the crowd; but it was concealment that was in Ronald's 
thought, a thing always shameful, not modest, noi maidenly, 
but an expedient of guilt 

Perhaps Ronald was just a little too long getting the 
pony, but he was not tery long. He had her safely in the 
little geeg, with all her wraps carefully round her, before fifteen 
minutes had passed ; but fifteen minutes in some circumstances 
are more than as many hours in others. Uly was very silent 
at first, and he had hard ado to rouse her from the reflections 
that had seized upon her. ' What are we going to do? 1 she 
said, out of the heaviness of these reflections, when all that 
found its way to his lips was the babble of love at its climax. 
Was it that she loved him less titan he loved her? He 
whispered this in her ear, with one arm holding her close, 
while Rory nude his way vigorously along the road, scenting 
his stable, and alto the snow that was coming. Lily mad? 
no answer to the saggesiion. Certainly that murmur of love 
did not seem to satisfy her. She was overcome by it now and 
then, and sat silent, feeling the pressure of his aim, and the 
consciousness that there was nobody but him and herself in 
the world, with the seductive bewilderment of emotion shared 
and intensified — yet from time to time awoke sharply to feel the 
force over again of that question. 'What are we going to do?' 
Oh, why had she not insisted on an answer to it before ? The 
night grew darker, the snow began to fall in laige Bakes. They 
were more and moic isolated from the world which was invisible 
round them, nothing to be divined in it but Rory tossing his 
shaggy cars and snortingat the snow that incited into bis nostrils. 
By the time they reached the tower, discovering, vaguely all at 
once, the glimmer of the lights, and the voice of Dougal railing 
to the pony to moderate the impatience of his debght at sight 
of his own stable, tbey were so covered with snow that it was 
difficult for Lily to shake herself clear of it as she stumbled down 
at the great door. ' Bide a moment, bide a moment ; just take 
the plaid off her bodily. It's mair snaw than plaidcn,' cried 
Dougal. 'Ye little decvil, stand still, will ye? Yell get 
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neither bite nor sup till your time comes. Have ye no seen 
the ithers on the road ? Silly taupies to bide so long, and 
maybe be <1 in the end.' 

'They're on the road, Dougal,' cried Lily, with humility, 
remembering thai she had never once thought of Katrin and 
Beenie. 1 1 am sure they're on the read.' 

'They had better be that,' he said, angrily. 'What 
kecpit them, I'm asktn' ? Sir, if ye'll be advised by me, ye'll 
just bid good-bye to the young leddy and make your way to 
Tain's as fast as ye can, for cvciy half hour will make it waur. 
It's on for a night and a day, or I have nae knowledgi of the 
weather.' 

' Half-an-hour can't make much difference, Dougal, 1 said 
Ronald, wilh a laugh. 

'Oh, can it no? It's easy to see ye ken little of our moor. 
And the e'en will be as black as midnicht, and the snaw 
bewildering, so mat ye'll just turn round and round about, and 
likely lie down in a whin bush, and never wake more.' 

A half shriek came from Uily in the doorway, while Ronald's 
laugh rang out into the night. 'It will be no worse in half-an- 
hour,' he said. 

' Ay, will it. There's a wee bit light in the west ihc noo, 
but there will be nane then. Heigh) is't you? Weel, that's 
aye something,' Dougal said, as ihc other little vehicle, with its 
weight of snow-covered figures, came suddenly into the light ; 
and in the hustle of the second arrival, which was much more 
complicated than the first, nothing more was said. Katrin and 
Beenie had shaken off the awe of their conspiracy. They were 
lull of spirits and laughter, and their little cart crowded 
with jiarcels of every kind. They had found time to buy half 
ihc niaikcl, as Dougal said, and they occapicd him so com- 
pletely with their talk, and the bustle of getting them and their 
cargo safely deposited indoors, that the young couple stole up- 
stairs unno;iced. 1 Tam may whistle for me to-night,' Ronald 
said, 'and Dougal growl till he's tired, and the snow fall as 
much as it pleases. I'm safe of my shelter, Lily. A friend in 
court is worth many a year's fee.' 

'Who is your friend in court?' aho said, shivering a little 
The cold and the agitalion had been a little too much for lily. 
Her teeth chattered, the light swam in her eyes. 

It was Katrin who was the Piovidcncc of the young people. 
She it was who ordained, peremptorily, not letting Dougal say 
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a word, that to send Mr Lumsden off to Tarn's cottage on such 
a night was such a thing as had never been heard of. 

'I wouldno turn out a dog,' the cried, 'to find its way, 
poor beast, across the moor.' 

'1 named the lad,' said Dougal ; 'I tell'd him every half 
hour would make it waur. It is his tin fault if he is late. 
What have you and me to do harbouring a' the young callants 
in the county — or out of it — that may come here after Miss 
Lily. You've just got sonic nonsense about true love in your 
heid.' 

'Am 1 the person,' said Katrin, 'to have true love cast in 
my face, me that have been married upon you, Dougal, these 
thirty year? Na, na! I'm no that kind of woman; but I 
have peety in my heart, and there's a dozen empty rooms in 
this house. I think it's just a shame, when 1 think of the pour 
bodies that are about, maybe sleepin' out on the cauld moor. 
I'll not take the life of (his young lad, turning him away, and 
neither shall you, ray man, if you want to have any comfort in 
your ain life.' 

' I warned him,' said Dougal ; ' if he didna take my warning 
it's his ain wyte.' 

' It shanna be mine nor yours cither,' said Katrin, and, 

indeed, even Dougal, when he looked out, pciceivcd that there 
was nothing to he said. The snow had fallen so continuously 
since their arrival, that already every trace, either of wheels or 
hoofs, was filled up. The whiteness lay unbroken in the 
courtyard and up to the very door as if no one had come near 
the house for days. Sandy was in the stable with his lantern, 
hissing over the Utile black pony na he rubbed him down ; but 
even Sandy's steps to the stable were wiped out by the snow- 
storm. It covered everything, fair things and foul, and. above 
all, every trace of a path or read. 

' I'm no easy in my mind about what Sir Robert would say/ 
he muttered, pushing his cap to his other ear. 

1 And what would Sir Robert say? If it had been a lad oi 
the tramp, a gangrel person or selling prins about ihc road, he 
would never have grudged him a bed, or at the worst, a pickle 
sttaw in the stable on such a night. And this is a young 
gentleman of the family of the Lumsdens of Pontalloch, keni- 
folk, and as much thought of as any person. Is't a pickle 
straw the Laird would have offered to a gentleman's son like 
that? He's just biding here till the storm's over, if it was a 
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week or a fortnicru ; and I'll answer (or it lo the Laird, ' Katrin 
cried. 

Dougal looked at her in consternation. 'A week or a fort- 
night ! It's no decent for the young leddy,' he said. 

* It's just a grand chance for the young lady — company to 
pass the time till her, and her all her lane. If he will bide — 
but maybe he will not bide,' said Katrin, with a sigh. Katrin, 
too, vas a little anxious, as Lily was, for what to-morrow would 
bring forth. She had but taken the bull by the horns, in 
i >' ■■.] ■.aY: person, saying the wcrst that could be said. 'But 
it's my hope, Beenie,' she said afterwards, with an anxious 
countenance, 1 that he'll just take his bonnie wife on his arm and 
away to his ain house as soon as the snaw'i awa 1 .' 

' Oh, ay I ye needna have any doubt of that,' said Beenie, 
with a broad smile of content. 

' Then you'll just take off your grand gown and serve them 
with (licit dinner. I have nacthing but the birds to put to the 
fire, and that will take little time ; and if they never had a good 
dinner before nor after, they shall have one that any prince 
might eat— between jou and mc, Robina, poor things, on their 
wedding night' 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE snowstorm lasted for about a week, day after day, 
with an occasional interval, with winds thai drifted it, 
and dreadful nights cf frost thai made it shrink, but 
covered it over with sparkling crystals : and with occasional 
motements of a more genial temperature, that touched the 
surface only to make it freeze again more fiercely when that 
relenting was over. The whole landscape was turned to white- 
ness, and the moor, with all its regular lines, rounded as if a 
heavy white blanket had been laid over the hummocks of the 
liny and the hollows and deep cuttings. The hills were white, 
too, hut showing great Mms and crevices of darkness, from 
which all the magical colour had been taken by the absence of 
light. Black and white was what everything was reduced to, 
like the winter Alps, with a grey sky overhead still heavy with 
inexhaustible snow. This snowstorm was l a special provi- 
dence' to the inhabitants of Dalrugas : at least, to uioat of 
them. Dougal grumbled, and suggested various ways in which 
it might be possible for the lad from Edinburgh to get away. 
He might walk two miles north, to a village on the main road, 
where the coach was bound to [ass every lawful day, whether 
it snowed or whether it blew : or he might get the geeg from 
the inn at Kinloch-Rugas to carry him south, and strike the 
route of another coach also bound to travel on crcry lawful 
day. But Dougal talked to the air, and nobody gave him 
heed : not to say that the gentleman from Edinburgh found 
means to conciliate him by degrees, and that, at last, a crack 
with Mr Lumsden became a great relief to Dougal from the 
unmitigated chatter of the womankind by which he was sur- 
rounded night and day. 

This week of enow flew as if on wingf. They were shut off 
from all intrusion, and even from every invading question, by 
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the impossibility of overstepping that barrier which nature had 
placed around them : they lived as in a dream, which circum- 
stances had thus made possible without any strain of nature. 
Nobody could turn a stranger out into the snow, not Sir 
Robert himself. Had he been there, however little he liked 
his visitor, he would have been compelled to keep him in his 
house, and treit him like a favoured guest Not even an 
enemy's dog could have been turned out into the snow. It 
made everything legitimate : everything simple and natural. 
I don't know that Lily required this thought to support her, 
for, indeed, she was not at that time aware that any secret was 
made of the marriage, that it vas concealed from anyone in 
the house— even Dougal ; or that Helen Blythe, at the Manse, 
for instance, had not been made aware of it by that time. She 
had never clearly entered into the question why Helen Blythe 
had not been present; why the ceremony had been performed 
in the darkening, and so much mystery had surrounded it ! 
except by the natural reason that no observation which could 
be avoided should be drawn upon the bride, and that, indeed, 
all possibility of vulgar lemark should be guarded against. 
The question, What was to be done nest ? had filled Lily's 
mind on that day : but the snow had silenced it and covered 
it over like the ling bushes and the burn, which no longer 
made its usual Irill of running remark, but was also huched 
and bound by the new conditions which modified all the life 
of this portion of the earth. The moor and all its surround- 
ings hung between heaven and earth in a great silence during 
this period. The grey sky hung low, so that it seemed as if an 
unwary wayfarer, if he went far enough against that heavy 
horizon, might strike against it, blinded as he must have been 
by the whirling flakes that danced and fluttered down, some- 
times quickening in pace like the variations of a swift strath- 
spey, sometimes falling large and deliberate like those di'atcd 
flakes of fire that fell on the burning sands in the Inferno. 
There were no images, however different in sentiment, that 
might not have been applied to that constant falling. It was 
snow — always snow — and yet there was id it all the varieties 
of poetry, when you looked at it, to to speak, from within, 
looking through it upon an empty world in which no other life 

or variety seemed to be left. 

Sometimes, however, the pair sallied forth, notwithstanding 

the snow, to breathe the crisp and frosty air, and to feel with 
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delight the great aimoapheio and out door world around them 
instead of four walls. Lily wore a great camlet cloak, rough, 
but a protection against both vet and chill, with a large silver 
clasp under her chin, and her head and shoulders warmly 
hooded and wtapped in her plaid of the Ramsay colour, which 
she wore as fair Katnsays did in Allan Ramsay s veise. Lily's 
eyes sparkled under the tartan screen, and not to risk the 
chilling of o hand which it would have been necessary to put 
forth to clasp his aim, Ronald in his big coat walked with his 
arm round her, to steady her on the snow : for every path was 
obliterated and they never knew when the)' might not stumble 
over a stifled burn, or among the heathery hillocks of the moor. 
These walks were not long, but they were delightful in the 
stillness and loneliness, the white flakes clothing them all over 
in another coat, lighting upon Lily's hair and Ronald's beard, 
getting into their eyes, half blinding them with the sudden 
moisture, and the laughter that followed. I will not attempt 
to give any account of the talk with which they beguiled both 
these devious rambles and the long companionship indoors in 
the warm drawing-ioum from which they luukcd out with so 
much comfort on the while and solitary world. ll harmonised 
and made everything legitimate — that lucfcy snow. One could 
not ask, 'What shall we do to-morrow?' in Ihe sight of the 
absolute impossibility of doing anything. It was not the 
bridegroom, but Nature herself who had arranged this honey- 
moon. If it would but last I but then it was in the nature of 
things that it could not lost. 

The frost began to break up a little on the eighth day — or 
rather it was not Ihe frost that broke Up, but the sky that 
cleared. In the evening instead of the heavy grey there came 
a break which the sky looked through, and in it a star or two, 
which somehow chanced altogether the aspect of affairs. That 
evening, as she stood looking out at the break so welcome to 
everybody— but which ahc was not so sure of welcoming as 
other people were — Lily felt the quejtion again stir, like a bird 
in its nest, in the hushed happiness of her heart. In the 
morning, when she looked out upon a world that had again 
become light, with blue overhead, and a faint promise of sun, 
and no snow filling, it came back more strongly, this lime 
like a seciet ache. The women and Dougal and Sandy and 
oven the ponies were full of delight in the end of the storm. 
' What a honnie morning I ' they shouted to each other, waiting 
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Lily fiom licr sleep. A bonnie morning ! There was colou 
again on the hills and colour in the sky. The distance was no 
longer shut out, as by a door, by the heavy firmament : it was 
remote, it was full of air, it led away into the world — into 
worlds unseen. As Lily; gazed a golden ray came out of it and 
struck along the snow in a fine line- Oh, it was bonnie ! as 
they called to each other in the yard, as Rory snorted in his 
stable and all the chickens cackled, gathering about Kairin's 
feet The snow was over ! The storm was over ! In a little 
while the whiteness would disappear and ihe moor would be 
green again. 1 What are we going to do ? ' All Nature seemed 
In ask the question. 

'I wish,' said Ronald, 'those fowls would cease their re- 
joicings about the end of the snow. I wish the snow could 
have lasted another fortnight, I-ily : tliough jierhaps I should 
not say that, for I could not have taken advantage of it I 
should need to hnve invented some means of getting away.' 

'Because yon were tired of it, Ronald?' she said with a 
smile : but the smile was not so bright as it had been. It was 
not lily's snow-smile, all light and radiance : it was one into 
which the question had come, a little wistful, a little anxious. 
Ronald saw, and his l^eaiL grieved at die change. 

'That's the likely reason,' he said with a laugh, 'but oh, 
Lily, my bonnie love, here is the Parliament House all astir 
again, the judges sitting, and the work begun.' 

'Well,' she said, that smile of hers shooting out a pure- 
beam of fire upon him, ' I am ready, Ronald; I am ready, too.' 

'Ready to speed the parting husband, and to wish me 
good luck?' he said, with a faint quiver in his voice. lie was 
not a coward by nature, but Ronald this time was afraid. He 
had not forgotten the question, 'What arv we going to do?' 
which had been expressed in every line of Lily's face, in every 
tone of her voice, before the evening of the marriage. He 
knew it had come again, but he did not know how he was to 
meet it. He plunged into the inevitable conflict with his 
heart in his mouth. 

'To speed the parting— Are you going, Ronald, are you 
thinking of going — without me ? ' 

' My dearest,' he said, spreading out his hands in depreca- 
tion, 'it's like rending me asunder; it is like tearing my heart 
out of my bosom.' 

' I am not asking you what it is like,' cried Lily. 1 What I 
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am asking is your meaning. Were you thinking of going with- 
out me ? ' 

'Lily. Lily!' he said, 'don't be so dreadfully hard upon 
mc ! What am I to do? I know nothing else that I can do.' 

'Oh, if it's only that !' she said, ! I can tell you, and very 
easy, what to do. You will just lake me down to Kinlcch-Rugas, 
or to that other place where the coach stops, and wrap me well 
in my camlet cloak and in my tartnn plaid -and I'll not foci 
the told, not so much as you will, for women's Mood is warm 
— and when we get to Edinburgh we will take the topmost 
storey of a house, and make it as warm as a nest, and get the 
first sunshine and the bonnie view away to Fife and the north. 
And Becnie will follow us with my things and her uwu ; but 
we'll just be all alone for the first day or two, nnd I will make 
you your dinner with my own hands,' said Lily, holding up 
those useful implements with a look of triumph, which was, 
alas! too bright, which was like the sun when a storm is com- 
ing : brilliant with alarm and a sense of something very differ- 
ent to come. 

'The) don't look vei) fit for it, [hose bits of white hands,' 
he said, eager, if possible, by any means, to divert her from the 
mon- important question — and he took her hands in his and 
kissed them : but Lily was not to be diverted in this way. 

1 You may think what you like of how they look — but they 
are just a very useful pair of hands, and can cook you a Scots 
collop, or a chicken, or fish in sauce, as well as any person. 
I know chat 1 have undertaken, and if you think I will oicak 
down, you are mistaken, Ronald Lumsdcn, in me.' 

'I am not mistaken in you, Lily. I know ihere is nothing 
you could not do if you were to try : but am I to be the one 
to make a drudge of my Lily ? I would tike her to eat of the 
fat and drink of the sweet, as [he ministers say, and have no 
trouble all her days?' 

' It depends upon what you call trouble,' said Lily, still 
holding up her flag. 'Trouble I suppose we shall have, sooner 
or later, or well be more than mortal : but to serve you your 
dinner is what I would like to do. You'll go out to the Parlia- 
ment House and work to get the siller — for it must be allowed 
that between us we have not much of the siller, and you can- 
not buy cither collops or chuckics without it, nor scarcely even 
a haddie or a herring out of the sea. But that's thu man's share. 
And then I will buy it, and clean it, and put it on in the pot. 
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and ycu will eat of your wife's cooking and your heart will be 
glad. Do you think I want to go back to Moray Place, or 
a fine house in one of the new crescents, and sit with my 
hands before me ? Not me, not me 1 ' 

'My bonnie Lily/ he cried, 'it's a bonnie dream, and like 
yourself; and if you only cooked a crust it would be better 
than all the grand trench kickshaws in the world, or the 
llnglish puddings, to me.' 

' You need not be so humble, sir,' said Lily, ' 1 will cook no 
crust. It will be savoury meat, such as thy soul luveth ; though 
I'll nol cheat you as that designing woman, Rebekah, did.' 

'My bonnie Lily, you'll always do more for me, and better 
for me, than 1 deserve,' he cried. 'Is that the postman, for 
the first time, coming up the road from the town?' 

They went to the window to look out at this remarkable 
phenomenon, and theie he kept her, pointing out already the 
break of the snow upon the side of the moor, revealing the 
little current of the burn, and something of the edge of the 
road, along which — wonderful sight! — that solitary figure was 
making its way. ' But it will not be passable, I think, till to- 
morrow, for any wheeled thing, so wc will make ourselves 
happy for another day,' Ronald said : and this was all the 
answer he gave her. He was very tull of caresses, of fond 
speeches and lover's talk all day. lie scarcely left an opening 
for anything more serious. If Lily began again with her 
question he always found some way of stopping her mouth. 
Perhaps she was not unwilling, in a natural shrinking from 
conflict, to have her mouth stopped. But there rose between 
them an uneasy sense of something to be explained, something 
to be unravelled ; a desire on one side which was to encounter 
on the other resistance not to be overcome. 

Ronald went out to Dougal after dinner and stood by him 
vhile he suppered the pony. ' I think the roads will be clear 
to-morrow, Dougal,' he said. 

' I wouldna wonder,' said Dougal His opinion was that 
the lad from Edinburgh would just sorn on there for ever, 
eating Sir Robert's good meat, and would never more go 
away. 

'Which do you think would be best? to lend me Rory 
mid the little cart to take me in to Kinloch-Rupas, or to send 
for the gecg from the inn to catch Ihe coach on the South 

Road?' 
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1 1 could scarcely gie an opinion,' said Doug.i1. 'A StOOt 
gentleman o' your age might maybe jusi as easy walk.' 

When Dougal said ' a stool gentleman ' he did not mean to 
imply that Ronald was corpulent, but that he was a strong 
fellow and wanted no pony to lake him four miles. 

'Thai's true enough," said Ronald, 'but there'* my 
portmanteau, which is rather heavy to carry.' 

'As grand as you — ' Dougal began, hut then he stopped 
and reflected that he was, so to speak, on his own doorstep {in 
the absence of Sir Robert), and that it was a betrayal of all the 
traditions of hospitality to be rude to a guest — especially to 
one who was about to take himself away. 'Weel,' he added 
quickly, with a push to his bonnet, 1 1 canno spare you Rory, 
the young leddy might be wanting a ride; but Sandy and the 
black pavny will take in the bit box, if ye're sure that you've 
made up your mind — at last.' 

'1 daresay you thought I was never going to do thai,' 
Ronald said, with a laugh. 

And then Dougal melted too. ' Oh,' he said, ' 1 just thought 
you knew when you were in good quarters,' in a more friendly 

voice. 

'And did not you think I was a sensible fellow,' said the 
amiable guest, ' to lie warm and feed well instead of righting two 
or three days, or maybe more, through the snow ? But now 
the Courts are opened, and the judges sitting, and everybody 
wailing for me. I would much rather bide where I am, but 1 
must go.' 

' If it's for your ain interest,' said Dougal : ' and I wudna 
wonder but ye're a wee tired of seeing naebody and doing 
naething, no even a gun on your shoulder, I'd bid the laddie 
be ready, 111 say at sax of the clock.' 

' Six o'clock,' said Ronald, in dismay, ' the coach does not 
leave till ten.* 

'Weel, I'll say aicht. if you like. You should bo down in 
good time. Whiles there arc a heap of passengers, and mair 
especial after a storm like this, that has shut up a' the roads.' 

' I shall be very much obliged to you, Dougal. I have 
been obliged lo you all the time. I will explain the circum- 
stances to Sir Robert if he is in Edinburgh in the spiing, and I 
will tell him that Katrin and you have been more than kind.' 

' 'Deed, and if I were you,' said Dougal, ' I would just keep 
a calm sough and say naething to Sir Robert. He might 
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wonder how ye got here — he would maybe no think that our 
young leddy — I'm wanting no certificate frae ainy strange 
gentleman,' said Dougal, 'and least said is soonest mended. 
There are folk that canna bide to hear their am house spoke 
of by a stranger, nor friends collecting about it that might 
maybe no just be approved. No, no, haud you your tongue 
and keep your ain counsel ; and so far as things have gaen, 
youH hear nac more about it frae Katrin or me.' 

Ronald was confounded by this speech. ' So far as things 
Have gaen ' — had this rough fellow any idea hovr far they had 
gone? Had his wife told him what happened in the Manse 
parlour? Had his suspicions penetrated the whole story? 
But Dougal turned back to the pony with a preference so un- 
affected, and whistled 'Charlie is my darling" with so distinct 
an intention of dismissing his interlocutor, that Ronald could 
not imagine him lo see in the least into the mill-stone of this 
involved affair. Dougal was much more occupied with his own 
affairs than either those of Lily cr those so very little known to 
him of the strange gentleman who had kept Lily company 
during the Daft Days — the Saturnalia of the year. He pro- 
ceeded with his worfc, pausing sometimes to swing his arms 
and smite his breast for cold, clanking out and in ihiough the 
warm atmosphere of the stable to the wildly cold and sharp air 
outside, absorbed more than wns nt all necessary in the rnenl 
and the toilet of Rory, and taking no further heed of the guest. 
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AT last,' said Ronald, coming upstairs with his light 
springing foot tluee steps at a lime, though with a 
slight alip oil that worn step at the top, — ' at last, Lily : 
I have settled with Dougal, and I am starting to-morrow morn- 
ing ; at eight, he snys, bur nine will do. And this for a little 
while, my darling, will be my last night in the nest.' 

The room had undergone a wonderful change since it had 
first been Lily's bower. It bad changed mucfi while she was 
there alone, but the change was much greater within the last 
week than all that had happened before. Il had become a 
home — there were wo chairs by the fire, there was an indefin- 
able consciousness in everything of two minds, two people, the 
union and conjunction which makes society. It was all warm, 
social, breathing of life, no suggestion in it of loneliness or 
longing, or unsatisfied thought, or the solitude which breathes 
a chill through cverv comfort. Lily, sitting alone, had been, 
it vac very clear, left but for a moment. This sentiment 
cannot indeed expand stone walls, yet the once dull and chilly 
drawing-room, with its deep, small windows, seemed to possess 
a widened circle, a fuller atmosphere. Into this already had 
there pushed a care or two, the reflection of the diversities of 
two minds, as well as their union? if so, It only helped to 
tviden the sphere still further, to make it more representative 
of the world. Lily looked up from ihp book she had taken up 
in her husband's absence, with a change of countenance and 
sudden exclamation. 

' You are going to-morrow? not we?' she cried. 
' My bonnie Lilr, you were always reasonable — how could 
it be we t I'nt thankful, though, that you meant it to be we — 
for it was not a happy thought that my own lassie, my wife of 
a week old. was pushing me away, back with the first loosening 
of the frost, into the world/ 
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'You never thought that— you never could have thought 
that ! ' cried Lily, divided between indignation and a tumult of 
new feeling that rose in her. And then She covered her face 
with her hands. ' Are you going to leave me here, Ronald, 
my lane, my lane?' she cried, with a tone of anguish in her 
voice. 

He was behind her, drawing her head upon his shoulder, 
soothing her in every way he knew. ' Oh, Lily, my darling, 
don't say 1 have beguiled you ! What could it be eke, what 
could it be? I might have held out by myself and kept away. 
I might have sworn 1 would never go near you, for your sweet 
sake. Would you rather I had done thai, Lily? Is it not 
better lo belong to each other, my darling, at any cost, so as 
to be ready in a moment lo lake advantage of a bright day 
when i: comes ? ' 

1 Of a bright day when it comes?' she said, suddenly taking 
her hands from her face. A chill as if of the ice outside came 
upon Lily. She was as white is the snow, and cold, and 
trembled. 1 Is that all. is that all that is between you and me, 
Ronald ? ' she cried. 

'Now, Lily, my dearest, how can you ask such a question? 
— is that all? nothing is all ! There are no bounds to whai is 
between you and me ; but because we have to be parted for a 
time, that was not a reason for always keeping apart, was it, 
lily ? I thought, my darling, you agreed with me there. We 
have had a happy honeymoon as ever any pair had — happier, 
I think, than ever any blessed man but me — And now I 
must go out to the bleak world to work for my bonnte wife. 
Oh, it will be a bleak world no longer, it will all be bright with 
the thought that it is for my bonnie Lily. And you will just 
wait, and keep your heart in a ki*t of gold, and lock it with a 

silver key.' 

' Ah, that was what she says she should have done before !— ' 
cried Lily, with a sharp ring of pain in her voice. Then she 
subdued herself and looked up into his face, ' I am ready to 
share whatever you have, Ronald, I want no luxuiico — no 
grand house. I want no lime to get ready. I'll be up before 
you to-morrow and my little things in a bundle and ready to 
follow you— if it was in a baegagc-waggon or at the plough's 

«aU !' , . 

'I almost wish it was that,' he said, eager for any diversion. 
1 If I had been a ploughman Ud, coming over the hills to 
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Nannie, oh 1 with a little cot to take her to, as soon as she 
could be my own. 1 These were echoes of the songs Lily had 
sung to him, and he lo her, in their hermitage when shut in by 
the snow. 

' But just up under the roof in a high house in the old town 
— or one of the new ones out to the west of Princes Street — 
that new row, with a nice clean stair and a door to it, to shut 
it in ; to me that would lie as good as any little cot upon the 
ploughed fields.' Lily spoke eagerly, turning round to him with 
hands involuntarily clasped. 

' A strange place,' he said, ' for Sir Robert Ramsay's heir.' 

' Oh, what am I caring for Sir Robert Ramsay ! If he was 
ill and wanted me, I would be at his call night and day — he is 
my uncle, whatever happens : but because he is rich and can 
leave mc n fortune ! — that is nothing, Ronald, to you and mc' 

He made no immediate reply, but smoothed the little curls 
of her hair upon her forehead, which was at once an easier and 
a much more pleasant thing to do. 

' Besides,' she said, ' I have known plenty of kent folk, as 
good as you or me, who lived and just liked it very well, up a 
common stair.' 

' I would cot like my Lily, coining out of Moray Place, to 
set up in life like that.' 

'Would you like your Lily,' she cried, again turning upon 
him with glowing cheeks, 'to sit alone and pingle at her seam 
and cat her heart away, even at Moray Place, where she might 
see you whiles? — or worse still here, ai Dalrugas,' she said, 
springing from her seat with energy, ' to bc smoored in the 
enow ? ' 

He followed her round to the window, and stood holding 
her in his arm and looking at her admiringly. ' You will never 
be smoored in the snow, my Lily ! The fire in you is enough 
to melt it into riven all about.' 

'Rivers that will cairy mc — where?' she cried in a tone 
half of laughter, half of despair. 

'Listen to me, my darling,' he said. ' We will lie practical ■ 
there is always the poetry to fall back upon. For one thing — 
I've no house, even if it were up a common stair or in the 
highest house of the old town, to take you to. Houses, as you 
know as well as I, can only bc got at the term. There is no 
chance now till Whitsunday of finding one. Wc must just bc 
patient, Lily, we can do no more. It is not you, my darling. 
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that will suffer (lie most. Think of me in all the old places 
that will nrind me of you at every moment, and seeing all the 
folk that know you, and even hearing your name — * 

' Oh,' cried Lily— and then suddenly she fell a-crymg, lean- 
ing on her husband — ' I would like to hear your name now and 
then, just to give rue heaxl j and lo sec the folk thai knuw jou, 
and the old places — ' 

' My bonnie Lily I' he cried. 

Perhaps this outburst did her good. She cried for a tang 
time, and all the evening an occasional sob interrupted her 
roice, like the lingering passion of a child. But Lily, like a 
child, had to yield to that voice of the practical — the voice of 
reason. She said no more at least, but sadly assisted at the 
packing of the portmanteau which had been brought across the 
mow somehow from the coitagff in which Ronald had found 
refuge before the storm and all its privileges began. 

1 1 am not going with him,' she said to Robina when these 
doleful preparations were over. 'You see there are no pre- 
parations made, and you cannot get a house between the terms. 
You might have minded rue of that, Bccnie. What is the use 
of being a person of experience if you cannot tell folk that are 
apt to forget ? 

'I ought to have minded, my bonnie dear,' said Beenie 

with penitence. 

'Arid it's a long time till Whitsunday: but we'll need to 
have patience,' Lily said. 

'So wc will, my darling bairn,' Cccnic replied. 

1 You say that very cut and dry. You are not surprised'; 
you look as if you had known it all the time.' 

'Eh, Miss Lily, my dear, how could I help but ken? 
Here's a young gentleman that has little siller, and no the mate 
lhat Sir Robert would choose.' 

'I wish,' cried Lily, 'that Sir Robert was at the bottom of 
the sea! No, no, I'm wishing him no harm— but oh, if he 
only bad nothing to do with me.' 

'The only thing ye eanna do in this world is to change 
your blood and kin/ said Beenie, 'but oh, Miss Lily, ye must 
just be real reasonable and think. If he were to take you away 
it would spoil a'. He has gotten you for his ain, and you nave 
gotten him for your ain, and nothing can come between you 
two. But lie hasna the siller to give yC such a down utting aa 
you should have, and nae house at all possible at this time of 

M 
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the yeai. No, I'm no way surprised. 1 just knew that was 
how it had to be— and Katrin too. It would be just flyin' in 
the face of Providence, she says, to take ye away off to Edin- 
burgh, without a place for the sole of your foul — when yc have 
a' your uncle's good house at your disposition, and good living 
and foil; about yon that lak' 9 great interest in you. Katrin 
herself, she canna bide the thought of losing her bonnic leddy. 
" If Miss Lily goes, I'll just take my fit in my hand and go away 
after her," she says. But what for should ye go? It will be 
far more comfortable here.' 

' Comfortable ! ' said Lily in high disdain, ' and parted from 
my husband." The word was not familiar to her lips, and it 
brought a flush of colour over her face. 

' Oh whisht, my bonnie leddy,' Beenie cried. 

'Why should I whisht, for it is true? I might not have 
said it before, but I will say il now, for where he is I ought to 
be — and whatever he has I ought to share — and what do I care 
for Dougal's birds ond Katrin's fine cooking when my Ronald 
(that has aye a fine appetite for his dinner,' cried Lily in a 
parenthesiSjwith a flash of her girlish humour) 1 is away ? ' The 
last words were said in a drooping tone. Her mood changed 
like the changing skies. Even now she had eruptions of 
laughter into the midst of her trouble, which was not yet 
trouble indeed, so long as he was still no: absolutely gone; and 
who could tell what might happen boforo morning thu chill 
morning of the parting day ? 

Lily was up and astir early on that terrible morning— there 
had been a hope in her mind that Providence would re-tighten 
the bonds of the frost and bring the snow blinding and suffo- 
cating to stuu all possibility of travel ; but, alas I thai was not 
the case — bands of faint blue diversified the yellow greyness of 
the clouds, and the early aun gave a bewildering glint over the 
moor, making the snow garment shrink a little more and show 
its rents and crevices. Everything was cheerfully astir in the 
yard, the black pony rearing as Sandy backed him into the 
shafts of the cart, snorting and shaking his head for joy at 
thought of the outing, and the sniff of the fresh, exhilarating ail 
into which, as yet, there had come little of the limpness of the 
thaw. There was an air out of doors partly of pleasure in the 
excitement of the departure, or, at least, in the little commotion 
about something which is an agreeable break in the monotony 
of all rural solitudes. Ltougal looked on and criticised with his 
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hands in his pockets and gave Sandy directions as if this were 
the first time the boy had ever touched the pony which had 
been hi3 charge for more than a year ; and Katrin too stood at 
ihe door watching all these preparations, though the air was 
cold as January air could he. Upstairs there was a very differ- 
ent scene. Lily had iried to insist upon driving to the town to 
see her husband off, a proposal which was crushed by both 
Konald and Robina with horror. ' Expose yoursel' to the whole 
countryside ! ' Beenie cried. 

'Expose myself! and me hi* wife! Who should see him 
off if not his wife?' said Lily. And then Ronald came behind 
her and drew her against his breast once more. 

' My bonnic Lily ! We need not yet flourish that before 
the world ; you are is safe here as a bird in its nest ; why 
should we set everybody talking about you and me? Sir 
Robeit will hear soon enough and there is no need to send him 
word. There's nobody to penetrate our secret And publish it, 
if you will be patient a. little till better things can be.' 

'Our secret!' said Liiy, springing from his hold with a 
great cry. 

' A secret that is well shared by those thit care for my Lily ; 
but we need not flourish it before the world.' Lily's colour 
rose from pale to red, then faded. She stood apart from him, 
ho countenance changing; her pride was deeply wounded 
lhat she should be supposed to be desirous of flourishing 
anything before the world It was an injury to her ami a 
scorn, though this was no moment to resent it, and the sharp 
impression only mingled with the anguish of parting a sense 
of being wronged and misjudged, which was very hard to bear. 
'I may come down to the door, I suppose,' she said, in a 
voice from which she tried to banish every tone of offoncc. 

' No, my darling,' he said, 'not even to the door. I could 
not say farewell to my Lily with strangers looking on. I will 
like to think when I am gone of everything round you here — 
all the old chairs and tables, even, where my Lily and I have 
had our honeymoon.' Oh, there was nothing to complain oJ in 
the warmth of his farewell. No man could hive loved his 
)Oung wife bcttCi, or have held her close to him with deeper 
feeling. ' I will soon be back, I will soon be back ! ' he cried ; 
his eyes were wel like hers. It was as great a thing for him to 
tear himself away as h was for her to remain behind and see 
him go. But then Lily could only stand trembling and weep- 
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ing at the head of ihc stairs, that nobody might see, and catch 
a distorted glimpse, through the window over the door, of the 
cart intn which he got with Sandy, while Dougal still murmured 
thai 'a stoot gentleman would have done better to walk' — 
and to sec him hold out his hand to sulky Dougal, and to 
Katrin, who had her apron at her eyes, and Beenie, who was 
sobbing freely ! They could stand there and cry, bat she 
might not go domistaiis lest she should flourish hct story 
before the world? And why should she not, after all, flourish 
it before the world? Is a marriage a thing to be hid ? When 
the little cart drove away — the pony, very fresh after his long 
confinement, executing many gambols — Lily went back to her 
window from which snc could sec them disappear under the 
high bank, coming out again lower down. The deep road was 
ao filled up »ilh snow thai ihc moment of disappearance was a 
very short one, and then she could trace for a long time along 
the road the little dark object growing less and less, till it dis- 
appeared altogether. The pony's gambols which, though he 
was too far off to be distinctly visible, still showed in the 
meandering of his progress, and sudden changes of pace, the 
head of one figure showing over the other, the gradual oblitera- 
tion in the grey of distance kept all her faculties occupied. It 
seemed houn, though it was but a very little time when Lily 
let her head droop on die aim of the old-fashioned sofa and 
abandoned herself to the long-gathering, long-restrained tor- 
rent and passion of tears. 

It was a heavy, dreary day. When you begin Hie very 
early in the morning, it ought to be for something good, for 
come natural feetirity or holiday — in the light of which the 
morning goes brightening on to some climax, be it a happy 
arrival for which the moments arc counted, or a birthday party. 
Bat to begin with a parting and live the livelong day after ii, 
every hour more mournful and more weary, is a melancholy 
tiling. This used to be very common in the old days, when 
travelling was slower, and night trains not invented, and night 
coaches not much thought ef. It added a great deal to the 
miseries of a farewell — in the evening there is but little time 
before the people who are left behind, they have an excuse for 
shutting themselves up— going to bed — most likely, if they afe 
young, sleeping before they know — with to-morrow always a 
new day before them. But Lily had to lire it all out, not 
eicused by Bcenic or her other faithful retainer a single hour 
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or a single meal. They brought her her dinner just as though 
he had not shared it with her yesterday, and pressed her to eat, 
and made a grievance of the small amount she swallowed. 
' What is the use,' Katrin said, majestically, ■ of taking all ihis 
trouble when Miss Lily turns hei back upon it and will not eat 
a morsel?' 'Oh, try a wee bit, Miss Lily,' Beenie cried— 
adding in her ear, with a coaxing kindness that was insupport- 
able, 'do you think he would relish the cauld snack he'll be 
getting on ihe road if he thought his bonnic kiddy was not 
touching bite or aup ? 1 

' Go away, or you will drive me daft,' said Uly. ' He will 
just clear the board of everythinz that's on it and nerer think 
of me. Why should he, with snch a fine appetite as he has ? 
Do I want him to starve for me?' she cried, with a laugh. 
But the result was another fit ol tears. In short, Lily was as 
ally as any girl could be on the day her lover left her. She 
was not even ae she had been for a moment, and was bound 
to be again, a young wife astonished and disappointed at being 
left behind, not knowing how to account for this strange, new 
authority over her, which had it in its power to change the whole 
current of her life. She had never looked at Ronald in that 
light or thought of him as a power over her — a judge, a law- 
giver, whose decisions were to be supreme. She was astonished 
to find herself subdued before him now, her own convictions 

put aside, but this was not the channel in which for the 
moment her thoughts were running. She was weeping for her 
lover, for the happiness that was over, for him who was away, 
and dreaming dreams to herself of how the coach might be 
stopped by the snow, or some accident happen that would still 
bring him back. She imagined 10 herself his step on the stair 
end the shiick of joy with which she would rush to welcome 
him. This was the subject of her thoughts, broken into 
occasionally by divergences to olher points, by outbursts of 
astonishment, of disappointment, almost of resentment, but 
always returning as to the background and foundation of every- 
thing. The other thoughts lay in waiting for her, biding lUeir 
time. It was the dreadful loss, the blank, the void, the 
silence that afflicted her now. Ronald gone, who, for this 
veek, which had been as years, as a whole life, her life, the 
real and true one to which all the rest was only a preface and 
preliminary — had been her companion, almost herself! It was 
of this that her heart was full. Without him what was Lily 
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now ? She had been often a weary, angry, dull, disappointed 
little girl befoie, but there were always breaks in which she 
felt herself, as she said, her own woman, nnd wns herself, all 
the Lily there was. But now she had merged into another 
being, she was Lily no longer, but only a broken-olT half of 
something different, something more important, all throbbing 
with enlarged and bigger life. This consciousness was enough 
for tho girl to master during thai endless, dreary, monotonous 
day. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE next day after anything, whether happiness or dis- 
aster, is different from the day on which the event 
took place. The secondary comes in to complicate 
and confuse the original question more or less, and the 
abstract ends under that compulsion. Nothing is exactly 
as it seems, nor indeed as k is— it takes a colour from the next 
morning, however opaque that morning may be. This was 
especially the case with Lily, whom so many of these secondary 
thoughts hid already visited, and who had now to go back 
from ihe dream of that eight days in which everything had 
been put to flight by that extraordinary invasion of the new 
and unrealised which comes to every girl with her marriage, 
and amid which it is so difficult io keep the footing of 
ordinary life. She was that morning, however, not any longer 
the parted lover, the mourning bride, but again, more or less, 
'her own woman,' the creature, full of energy, and life, and 
thoughts, and purposes of her own, who had not blindly loved 
or worshipped, but to whom, at all times, it had been apparent 
that Ronald's way of loving, though it was to her the only way, 
was not the way she wuuld have chosen or which she would 
have adopted herself had she been the man. A very different 
man Lily would have made — much less prudent, no doubt, 
but how decisive in the beginning of that youthful career ! how 
determined to have no secrets, but everything as open as the 
day, to involve the woman beloved in no devious paths — but to 
preserve her name and her honour above all dictates of worldly 
wisdom. Lily would have had her lover vindicate her at once 
from her uncle's tyranny. She would have had him provide 
the humble home for which she longed, without even suffering 
his lady to bear the ignominy of that banishment to the moor. 
And now ! with what a flame of youthful love and hope Lily 
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would hare had him carry ulT his Iride, snapping his fingers 
with a Hghtand shout al all the powers of evil, who would 
have had no chance to much them in their hones! love and 
honourable union. Oh, if she had been the man! Oh, if 
she could have showed him what to do ! 

And all these thoughts, intensified and increased, came 
back to Lily the day after her husband left her. She was not 
drooping and longing now for her departed lover. Her 
energies, her clear sense of what should have been, her objec- 
tion ro al) that was, rame hack upon her like a flood. She sat 
no longer at the window gazing out upon the expanse of snow, 
which shrank more end more, and showed greater and blacker 
crevices in its wide expanse every hour — but walked up and 
down the room, pausing now and then to pote the fire with 
energy, though the glowing peats were not adapted to that 
treatment, and flew in tiny morsels about, requiring Beenie's 
swift and careful ministrations. Lily fell, however, for one 
thing, thai her position was far better now for expounding her 
views than it had ever been. A girl cannot press upon her 
lover the necessity of action. She lias to wail for him to take 
the first step, to urge it upon her, however strongly she may 
feel the .li of circunt stances, the inexpediency of delay. 
Itut now she could plead her own cause, she could make her 
own claim of right, her statement of what she thought l>est. 
She said to herself that she had never yet tried this way. She 
had been compelled to wait for him to do it : but perhaps it 
was no wrong thing in him, perhaps it was only ciaggerated 
tenderness for her, desire to save her from privations, or what 
he thought privations, that had prevented any bolder action, 
and made him ihink first of all of saving her from any discom- 
fort. It was possible to think that, and it was very possible to 
show him now that she cared for no discomfort, thai her only 
desire was to be with him— that it was far, far better for 
Lily to meet the gaze of the world in hur own litile house, 
however small il might be, than hide in the solitude as if 
there was something about h»r that should be concealed. 
This thought made Lily's countenance blaze like the glowing 
peat. Something about her that should be concealed 1 a 
secret hidden away in the heart of the moor, in the midst of 
the snow — which he, going away from her, would keep silent 
about — silent, as if it were a shame! Lily llncw herself into 
the chair beside her writing-table with impetuosity, feeling that 
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not a moment should be lost in putting this impossible case 
bcforehim and making her claims. She was no fair Rosamond, 
but I113 wife — a thing to be concealed; oh, no, not She 
would rather die. 

In any case, she would have written him a long letter, 
seizing the first possible moment of communicating with him — 
carrying out the first instinct of her heart to continue the long 
love-interview, which had made this week the centre of all her 
days. But Lily threw even more than this into her letter. She 
said more, naturally, than she intended to say, and brought forth 
a hundred arguments, each more eloquent, more urgent than 
the other, to shov cause why she should join him immediately, 
why she should not be left, nobody knowing anything about her, 
in this Highland hermitage The lines poured from her pen ; 
she was herself so moved by her own pleas, that she got up once 
or twice and walked about to dissipate the impulse which she 
had to act out at once, to walk, if it were needful, to Edinburgh, 
to claim her proper place. Audit was not till the long, glowing, 
fervent letter was written, that she paused a little and asked 
herself if Ronald had really only left her behind became it was 
impossible to get a house between the terras, if his first busi- 
ness was to look out for a house, so as to have it ready for her 
by the next term, by Whitsunday, was it right to argue with 
hint and upbraid him as if he intended the separation to go on 
for ever? Lily threw down her pen which she had dipped in 
fire — not the fire of anger, but of love just sharpened and pointed 
with a little indignation, and her countenance fell. No, if that 
were so, she must not address him in this heroic way. Alter 
all it was quite reasonable what he had said — it was extremely 
difficult to get a house between the terms. And perhaps he 
would not have been justified in engaging one at Michaelmas, 
before anything was decided what to do. He could not have 
done thai ; and what then could he do but wait till Whit- 
sunday ? and, for a man like him, with his own ways of action, 
not unfortunately, though she loved him, like Lily's it was 
perhaps natural that there should be no premature disclosure, 
that as they were parted by circumstances, ii should remain so, 
without taking the world into their confidence, or summoning 
Sir Robert to cast his niece, who had deceived hrm, out of the 
shelter which her husband did not think unbecoming for her 
now. Lily threw down her pen, making a splash of ink upon 
the table, not a large one to spoil it, but a mark— which would 
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always remind her of whai she had done ur had been nbuul 10 

And then there tell a pause upon Iwr spirit, and tears were 
the only relief for her. To lake the heroic way, to walk to 
Edinburgh through the snow, or even to think of doing so— to 
pour forth an eloquent appeal against the cruel fate of her 
isolation and concealment as if it were to last for ever, was an 
easier method than to wait patiently until Whitsunday and 
maks the best of everything, which would reaily be the wise 
thing — for what could Ronald do more than that which he 
could of course begin to do as soon as he arrived — to look for 
a house ? And how could it have been cipected of him when 
everything was so vague, and he did not know what might 
happen, lo have provided one, months in advance, on the 
mere chance that he could persuade her into that strange 
marriage, and (lie minister into doing it? It would be strange 
and embarrassing after that scene to see the minister again, 
and Lily fell a-wondering how Roaald had persuaded him, 
what he lad said. Mr Blythe was not a very amiable man, 
ready to do wbal was asked from him. He made objections 
about most things and hated trouble. But Ronald could per- 
suade anybody ; be could wile a bird from the tree. And 
what a grand quality that was for an advocate ! and how proud 
she would be hereafter to go to the Court and hear him make 
his grand speeches. Perhaps now he would talk over some 
man that wanted to get rid of his honsc and make him see that 
it would be better to do it now than to wait for the term. 
'1 "here was indeed nothing that Ronald could not persuade a 
man into if he tried. Lily felt that her own periods were mora 
fiery, those ebquent sentences which her good sense had 
already condemned, but Ronald's arguments were beyond 
reply ; there was no getting the better of them. You might 
not be sure that they were always sound, you might feel that 
there was a flaw somewhere ; but to find out what it was, or to 
get your answer properly formed, or to convict him of error was 
more than any one, certainly more than T.i!y, could do. 

She had risen up, and was stretching her arms above her 
head in that natural protest against the languor and solitude 
which takes the form of weariness, when she saw a dark speck 
approaching on the road, and rushed to the window with the 
wild hope, which she knew was quite vain, that it might, by 
some possibility, be Ronald coming back. But it was only a 
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rural gccg from Kinloch-Rugas or some other hamlet, or cue 
of Ihc farms in the neighbourhood, creeping up the road 
againslthc wind and die sli[jpt;iy, thawing snow, with a woman 
in it beside the driver, (indistinguishable in her wraps. While 
Lily looked out and wondered if by any chance it might be a 
visitor, Bcenie came in with a look of importance ' Eh, Miss 
lily, do you see who that is?' Robina said. 

'It is a woman, that is all I know — and keen upon her 
business to come out on such a day.' 

' Her business? ' said Robina. * It's the Manse geeg, and 
it's Miss Eelen in it, and as far as I can tell she has nae busi- 
ness, bat just to spy out, if she can, the nakedness of the land.' 

'There is no nakedness in the land, and nothing to spy 
out,' cried Lily, with a flush. ' Have we done anything to be 
ashamed of that we should be feared of a neighbour's eye ? ' 

'Bless me, no, Miss Lily !' cried Robina — but she added, 
'Eh, my bonnic bairn, there's many a tiling that's no eapedknt 
though it's no wrong. I wouldna just say anything to Miss 
Eelen if I was you. She's maybe no to be trusted with a story. 
The minister had sent her out o' the road yon evening in the 
Manse. Baith mc and Katrin remarked it ; for she's his right 
hand, and he can do nothing without her in a common way ; 
but yon time she just didna appear.' 

' Did he think I Mas not good enough — ' Lily began in a 
flutter, but stopped immediately. 1 What a silly creature I am ! 
as if there could he anything in that. Do you think I have 
such a long tongue that I want to go and publish to everybody 
everything that happens.' 

'Oh, Miss Lily, no me! never such a thought was in my 
head ; but it would be real natural, and you no a person to 
speak lo except Katrin and nic, that ate servants bait It, though 
we would go through fire and water for you. But you see she 
wasna there, and if I were you, Miss lily— ' 

' You happen not to be me,' cried Lily, with eyes blazing, 
glad of an opportunity to shed upon Beenic something of the 
vague irritation in her heart ; ' and since we are speaking of that, 
what do you mean, both Katrin and you, that were both 
present, in calling me Miss Lily, Miss Lily, as if I were a small 
thing ia the nursery, when you know I am a married woman ? 1 
Lily cried, throwing bark her head. 

'Oh, Miss Lily,' cried Robina, with a suppressed shriek, 
running to the door. She looked out with a little alarm, and 
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then came back angelically. ' YtM never Yvn who may be 
about That Dougal man- might hare been passing, though he 
has nothing ado up (he stair.' 

'And what if he had been passing?' Lily said in high 

disdain. 

'Oh, Miss Lily,' cried Kobina, again giving the girl a 
troubled look. 

'Do you mean to say that Dougal docs not know? Do 
you mean he thinks — that man that is my servant, that lives 
in the house — oh, what ran he think?' cried Lily, clasping her 
hands together in the vehemence of her horror and shame. 

'He just thinks nothing at a'. He's no a man to trouble 
anybody with what he thinks. He's keepit very weel in order, 
and if he daured to fash his head with what he has nac busi- 
ness with! He just guesses you two arc troth-plighted lovers, 
Miss Lily, and glad he was to get our young maister away.' 

Lily covered her face villi her hands. 1 Am I a secret, then, 
a secret ! ' she cried. ' Something that's hidden— just a lie— no 
true woman! How dared you let me do it, then; you that 
have been with mc all my days? Why did ye not step in and 
say, "Lily, Lily, it's all deceiving. It's a secret, something to 
be hidden t " Would I ever hive bound myself to i secret, to 
be a man's wife and never to &ay it? Oh, Beenic, I thought 
you cared, that you were fond of me — and me not a creature 
to tell me what I was doing 1 No mother, no friend, nobody 
but you.' 

' Miss Lily, Miss Lily, we thought it was for the beat. Oh, 
we thought it was for the best, both Katrin and me ! For 
God's sake dinna make nn exhibition before Mits Relen. Here 
she is, coming up the stair. For pcety's sake. Miss Lily, for 
a'body's sake, if ye have ainy consideration — ' 

1 Go away from mc, you ill woman,' cried Lily, stamping 
her foot on the ground. She stood in the middle of the room, 
wild and Hushed and indignant, while Bcctiic disappeared intu 
the bedchamber within. Helen Blythe, coming up a little 
hreilhles* from the spiral staircase, paused with astonishment 
to see her friend's exciica aspect, and the sounds of tempests 
in the air. 

' Dear mc ! have I come in at a wrong time f ' Helen said. 

1 Oh no,' cried Lily, with a laugh of fierce emotion, ' at the 
vcij beat time, jusl to bring mc back to myself. I've been 
having a quarrel with Beenie jast for a little diversion. We've 
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been at it hammer and lungs, calling each oilier all the botinie 
names; or perhaps it was me thatcalled her all the names. How- 
do you think we could live out here in the quiet and the snow 
if we did not have a quarrel sometimes to keep up our hearts?' 

' Lily, you are a strange lassie,' said Helen, Sitting down by 
the fire and loosening her cloak ; ' you just say whatever comes 
into your head. Poor Beenie ! how could you have the heart 
lo call her names? She is jual given up lo yc, nty dear, body 
and soul.' 

'She is no better than a cheat and a deceiver,' cried Lily- 
'She makes folk believe that she dt>cs what ] tell her, and 
never opposes me, when she just sets herself against her 
mistress to do everything I hate and nothing 1 like, as if she 
were a black enemy and ill-wisher instead of a friend !' 

Tnis speech was delivered with great fervour, and empha- 
sised by the sound of a sob from the inner room. 

'Poor Beeniel' cried Helen, with mingled amusement and 
concern, 'how is she to take all that from you, Lily? But you 
do net mean it in your heart ? 

1 No. I don't mean a word of it,' cried Lily, 'and it's just 
an old goose she is if she thinks I do. But foi all that she is 
the nioM exasperating woman ! I never saw auybudy like hct 
to be faithful as all the twelve apostles, and yet make you 
dance for rage half the time.' 

A faint 'Oh, Miss Lily ! ' was heard from the inner room, 
and then a door was softly opened and shut, and it was evident 
that Beenie had slipped away. 

' I heard ye were down at the Manse one day that I was 
away. It's seldom, scldgm, I am from hutiic, and at that 
hour above all. But I had to see some new folk at the Mill, 
and it was a good thing T went, for there has net been an open 
day since then. And I heard ye had a visitor with you, Lily.' 

Lily's heart seemed to stand still, but she made a great 
effort and mastered herself. ' Yes,' she said, ■ it was Mr 
Lumsden (many married persons call their husbands Mi So- 
and-So) that liatl Gome <iuitc suddcnlr — with the guisaids 
on the last night of the year.' 

*I understand,' said Helen, with a smile, 'he wanted — and 
I cannot blame him— to be your first foot' 

The first person who comes into a house in the New Year 
is called the first foot in Scotland, and there are rules of good 
luck and bad dependent upon who that is. 
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' It might he so,' said Lily dreamily, ' and I think he was. 
if that was what he wanted ; but the kitchen was full of dancing 
and singing — the guisards making a great noise as it was 
Hogmanay night.' 

'That was to be expected,' said Helen, 'and I am glad 
you had a man, and a young man, and a wccl-wisher, or I am 
sore mistaken, for your first foot. It brings luck to the New 
Year.' 

A ' weel-wisher ' means a lovet in Scotland; just as in 
Italy a girl will say, mi wul bme, when she means to say that 
some one loves her. 

1 He was here after— twice or thrice — and he wanted to 
thank the minister for all his kindness, and, ns I was at the 
market with Beenie and Katrin, and he had offered to drive 
the pony. I went too. I thought I would have seen you, but 
you were not there.' 

1 Oh, how sorry I was, Lily ! but a sight of the market 
would aye be something. It's not like your grand ploys in 
Edinburgh, but it's diverting too.' 

'Oh yes," said Lily, with gioat gravity, 'it is diverting too.' 

'And you had need of something to divert you. What 
have you been doing, my bonnic wee lady, all this dreadful 
storm ? I hope, at least, they have kept you warm, t : is a 
dreadful ihing, a winter in the country, when you are not used 
to it. Bat now the snow is over and ihc roads open ; you 
and me must take a little comfort in each other, Lily. I'm 
loo old for you, and not so cheery as I might l>e.' 

Lily, suddenly looking at her visitor, saw that Helen's mild 
eyes were full of tears, and, with one of her sudden, impulsive 
movements, flung herself down on her knees at her friend's 
feet. 'Oh, why are you not cheery, Helen? you that do 
cveiy thing you should do, and are so good.* 

'Oh, I'm far, far from good! It's little you know I ' said 
Helen. 1 My heart just turns from nil the gond folk, whiles, 
out of a yearning I take for those that are the other way.' 

'You have some trouble, Helen— some real trouble,* cried 
Lily, with a tone of compassion. 1 Will you tell me what 
it is?' 

" Maybe another time — maybe another lime,* said Helen, 
'for my heart's too full to-day; and I can hear your poor 
Rnhina, that you have been so cruel lo, coming up the stair, 
the kind creature, with a cup of tea.* 



CHAPTER XXIV 



T T ELEN stayed till the first shade of lhc darkening stole 
I ] over lhc moor, and till the minister's man had 
told all the 'clash' of the countryside to Katrin 
and Dougal, and received hut a very limited stock of in- 
formation in return. There was. indeed, much more danger 
to the secret which now dominated and filled the house of 
JJalrugas like an actual personage, from that chattel in the 
kitchen than from anything that could have taken place 
upstair*. For the minister's man was dimly aware that die 
young lady from Dalrugas had been in the village on that day 
when something mysterious was believed to ha\e taken plan? 
in the Manse parlour : that she had been seen with a gentle- 
man, and that Katrin and Robina had also been visible at the 
Manse. ' Ay, was I,' said Katrin, ' I just took the minister a 
dizzen of my eggs. In this awfu' weather nobody has an egg 
but mc. I just warm them up nod pepper them up till they've 
nac idea whether it's summer or winter, and we lay regular 
a' the year round. T never grudge tw.i-thrce new-lairi eggs to 
a delicate person, and the minister, poor gentleman, is no that 
strong, I'm feared.' 

' He's just as strong as a horse,' said the minister's man, 
' and takes his dinner as if he followed the ploo — but new-kid 
eggs are nac doubt aye acceptable. The gcntlemiin was from 
here, that was paying him yon veesit, twa days after the New 
Year?' 

' We have nae gentleman here,' said Katrin, stolid as her 
own cleanly-scrubbed table, on which she rested her hand. 
Dougal cocked his bonnet over his right ear, but gave no 
further sign. 'There's been a gentleman— a friend of Sir 
Rubert's — at Tain Robison'a, and wo had to gio him a bed a 
nicht or twa on account of the snaw. Now I think o't, he was 
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a friend <V ihf? minister's too. It's maybe him you're meaning, 
bot he's back in Edinburgh, as far as I ken, these twa-three— ' 
' Wecl, it would be him, or some other person,' said the 
minister's man, with an affectation of indifference; but lie 
returned to the subject, again and again, endeavouring, if he 
had been strong enough for the r£f* t or if he had been con- 
fronted by a weak enough adversary, to surprise her into some 
avowal ; but Katrin was too strong for him. It was with 
difficulty she could be got to understand what he meant. 
' Oh, it's aye yon same gentleman you're havering about I 
Eh, what would I ken about a strange gentleman? The 
minister is no mymaistcr nor yet Dougal's. He might get a 
visit from Auld Nick himself, and it woald be nsieihing to him 
or me.' 

'It might be much to me,' said the minister's man, who 
was known for a 'bletherin' idiot' all over the parish. 'It's 
just a secret ; and a secret is aye worth siller.' 

'Well, I wish yc may get it,' Katrin said. During this 
time she was, to tell the truth, more or less anxious about the 
demeanour of hei husband. It was true that Dongal knew 
nothing, unless what he might have found out for himself, 
putting two and two together. Kalrin had great confidence 
in the slowness of his intellect and his incapacity to put 
together two and two. Perhaps her trust was too great in this 
incapacity, and too little m the dogged loyalty with which 
Dougal respected his own roof-tree and all tliat sheltered 
under it. At least the fact is certain that the authorised 
gossip of the parish earned very little with him to compensate 
him for the cold drive and all the miseries of the way. 

Lily took out her letter and went over it again when Helen 
had gone. She found it far too eloquent, too argumentative, 
too full of a foregone conclusion. Why should she assume 
that Ronald did not mean to provide a home for her, that 
there was any reason to believe in an intention on his part of 
keeping their marriage a secret and their lives apart? All his 
behaviour during the past week had been against this. How 
could there have been a more devoted lover— a husband more 
adoring ! She asked herself what there was in him to justify 
such fears, and answered herself: Nothing, nothing! not a 
shadow upon his love or delight in her presence, the happiness 
of being with her, for which he had sacrificed everything else. 
He might have spent that New Year Smid all the mirth and 
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holiday of his kind ; in the merry crowd at home, or in Edin- 
burgh, where he need never have spent an hour alone ; and 
he had preferred to be shut up 2II alone with her, on ihe edge 
of a snowy, winlry moor. Did that look as if he loved her 
little, as if he made small account of her happiness? Oh no, 
no ! It was she who was so full of doubts and fears, who had 
so little trust, who must surely love him less than he loved 
her, or such suggestions would never have found a place in 
her heart. If she already felt this in the evening, how much 
more did she feel it next morning, when the post brought her 
a little note all full of love, and the sweet sorrow of farewell, 
which Ronald had slipped into the post in the first halting- 
place beyond Dalrugas? It was wriiten in pencil, it was but 
three lines ; but after she received it Lily indignantly snatched 
her letter from the blotting book and flung it into the fire, 
which was too good an end for such 1 cruel production. VV'as 
it possible that she had questioned the love of him who wrote 
to her like that? Was it possible that she, so adored, so 
longed for, should doubt in her heart whether he did not mean 
10 conceal her like a guilty thing ? Far from her be such 
unkind, disloyal thoughts. Ronald had gone off into ihe world 
is it is the man's right and privilege and his duty to do, to 
provide a nest for his mate. If she were left solitary for a 
moment, that was inevitable ; it was but the natural pause till 
he should have prepared for her, as every husband did. 
Instead of the indignation, ihe resentment, thp bitter douht 
she had felt, nothing hut compunction was now in Lily's mind. 
It was not he but she who was to blame. She was the un- 
faithful one, the weak and wavering soul who could never hold 
steadily to her faith, but doubted the absent as soon as his 
back was turned, and was worthy of nothing except to undcigo 
the fate which her feeble alfection feared. 

She was, perhaps, a little high-flown m therevuUion of her feel- 
ings, as in the fervour of these feelings themselves. A little 
less might have been expected from Ronald, a little charity ex- 
tended to him in his short-coming ; but certainly the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of her faith in him now was a little excessive. 
'Yes, it is better you should tail me Miss Lily,' She said to 
Robina, ' it is best just to keep it to ourselves for a while. 
Vfr Luineden thought of all that, though he left it entirely ro 
me, without a word said. There would be so many questions 
asked — even Dougal— and Helen Blythc. I would have had 
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to summer and winter it, ami bet not vcrr »juick at the upiakc. 
It is a long time till Whitsunday,' said Lily, with a little quiver 
of her Hp. ' I will just be Miss Ramsay till then.' 

' Eh, you will aye be Miss Lily lo me, whatever,' Beenie 

cried. 

'And I am just Miss Lily,' said her mistress, with a little 
air of dignity, which wis new to the girl. It was as if a 
princess had consented to lliat humiliation, sweetly, with a 
grace of self-abnegation which made it an honour the more. 

It cannot he denied, however, that it was difficult, after all 
the agitations that had passed, after the supreme excitement 
of the New Year, and the short, yet wonderful, union of their 
life together, to fall back upon that solitude, and endeavour, 
once mote, to ' take an interest' in the chickens and (he ponies, 
and the humours of Sandy end Dougal, which lily, in the 
beginning, had succeeded in occupying herself with, to some 
extent. She did what she could now to rouse her own faculties, 
to fill her mind with the harmless details of the practical 
life. How comforting it would have been had she but been 
compelled to plan and contrive like Ratrin for all those 
practical necessities — how to feed her family, how to make 
the most of her provisions, how to diet her cows and her hens, 
or, like Dougal, to care for the comfort of the beasts and 
amuse himself with Ror/s temper, and the remarks that little 
snorting critic made upen things in general ; or even to look 
over the 'napcry' and sec if it wanted any fine darning, as 
Beenie did, and 10 legulate the buttons and strings of the gar- 
ments and darning of the stockings. It is true Lily might have 
done Gome of these things, trying hard to make volunteer work 
into duty, and consequently into occupation and pleasure. But, 
Beenie being there, she had no need to do what would have 
simply thrown Beenie, instead of herself, out of work ; and 
this was still more completely the case with Kairin, who, gladly 
as she would have contributed to the amusement in any way 
of her little mistress, would have resented, as well as been much 
astonished by, any interfeienee with her own occupations. Lily 
could not do much more than pretend to be busy, whatever she 
did. She kniited socks for Ronald . beguiled by Beenie, she 
began with a little enthusiasm the manufacture into household 
necessaries of a bale of linen found by Katrin among the stores 
of the establishment ; but stopped soon with shame, asking 
herself what right she had to take Sir Robert's goods for that 
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'plenishing' of abundant linen, which is dear to every Scotch 
housewife's heart. This was a scruple which the women could 
not share. 'Wha should have it if no you?' cried Katrln. 
'Sir Robert he has just presses overflowing with as nice napery 
as you would wish to ace. There ia plenty to set up a house 
already, besides what's wanted, and never be missed ; let alone 
that, except yourself, my bonnie Miss Lily, there is nae person 
to use thae fine sheets. But the auld leddy's web that she 
had woven at the weaver's, and never lived to make it up— 
wha should have it, I should like to know, hut you?' 

'Not while my uncle is the master, Kalrin.' 

* I've nothing to say against Sir Robert,' cried Katrin ; ' he's 
our maistcr, it's true, and no an ill maister, just gudc enough 
as maisters go— but the auld leddy was just your ain grand- 
mother, Miss Lily, and your plenishing would come out of her 
hands in the course of nature, and for wha but you would she 
have given all that yarn (that she span herself, most likely), to 
be made into a bonnie web o' linen ? There is not a word to 
be said, as Robina will tell y« as 1 as me. It's just a law 
afore a' the laws that a woman has her daughters plenishing 
to look to, as soon as the bairn is born— and her bairn's baim 
with a' the stronger reason, the only one that is left in the auld 
house.' 

' Eh, Miss Lily, that's just as sure as death,' Beenie said. 

But Lily was not to he convinced. She flung the great web 
of linen, in iti glossy and slippery whiteness, at the two anxious 
figures standing by her, involving them both in its folds. 
'Take it yourselves, then,' she said, with a laugh. ' I am an 
honest lass in one way, if not in another. I will have none of 
grandmamma's linen that belongs to Sir Robert and not to me.' 

And then Lily snatched her plaid fiom die wardrobe and 
wrapped it round her, and ran out from all their exclamations 
and struggles for a ramble on the moor. Oh, the moor was 
cokl these February days — the frost was gone and everything 
was running wet with moisture, the turf between the ling 
bushes yielding like bog beneath the foot, the long, withered 
stalks of the heather flinging off showers of water at every touch, 
the black cuttings gleaming, the bum running tost and full. Lily 
began a devious course between the hummocks, leaping from 
one spot to mother, as she had done with Ronald, saturating 
herself with the chilly freshness, as well as with the actual moist- 
ure of the moor ; but this was an amusement which soon palled 
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upon the girl alone. She felt the exercise fatigue her. And the 
contrast between her solitude and the time when she had always 
another hand so ready and so eager lo help her, wac more than 
she could bear. It was because they had to cling to each other 
so. because the mutual help was so sweet that they had loved it. 
Lily was reluctantly obliged lo confess that it was no fun alone, 
and though it was a relief to walk even a little cn the road, 
that was but a faint alleviation of the monotony of life Some- 
times the aspect of the mountains stole her from htrself, or a 
sudden pageant of sunset, or something of a darker drama 
going on, if she had but any interpretation of it, among those 
hills. Anything going on. if it were but the gathering of the 
mist and the scent of the coming storm, was a relief to Lily. 
It was the long blank — not a, passenger on ihu road, not nn 
event in the day— which she eouUI not bear. 

And then, even if the walk, by dint of a sunset or some 
other occurrence, had been enlivening, there was always the 
shock cf coming back, the shutting of her door againsi every 
invasion of life, the quiet that might have been comfort to 
her old grandmother — the old Leddy who had spun the yam 
for that web of linen, and received it home with triumph — was 
■t for tlic plenishing of Lily unborn ? Lily came to have a little 
horror of thai old Leddy. She figured her to herself spinning, 
spinning, the little whirr of the wheel in its monotony going on 
for day after day. Lily did not think of the sons away in the 
world — Robert, wherever there was lighting : her own father 
always in trouble— that rilled the old Leddy's thoughts, which 
were spun into that yarn, and might have made many a pattern 
of mystic meaning in the cold, anowy linen which looked oo 
meaningless. She used to sit in the silent room, feeling that 
from some coiner the old Leddy's eye was fixed upon her over 
the whirring wheel, till she could bear it no more. 

She went down to Kinloch-Rugas to return Helen's visit, 
but that was not a happy experience. The old minister, half 
seen in the gloaming, seated like a large shadow by the fire, 
gave her always a thrill of alarm. She had hoped that he would 
not ha\c treated her as a secret, that he would have addressed 
her by her new name, and set her at once in a true position. 
But he did not do this. He looked at her not unkindly, and 
spoke to her with a compassionate tone in his voice. But he 
100 seemed to accept the necessity which had been forced on 
her by a kind of unspoken command, a dilemma from which she 
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could not escape. In these circumstances the consciousness of 
being in the presence of a man who knew all. but made no sign, 
sitting there by ihc side of innocent Helen, who knew nothing, 
and who treated herself in all simplicity as the girl Lily, the same 
as she had known before — was intolerable; and Lily did not 
go back again — much as the refuge of some other house to go 
to was wanted — in her desolate state. * You'll come and see 
me, Helen ? ' ' That will I, my dear. You must not mind my 
father. He is kind— kind in his heart, and always a soft place 
for you.' 'I am not thinking that he is unkind,' said Lily. 
Ah no, the minister was not unkind ! He was sorry for ihe 
young abandoned wife, for — as he thought — the young be- 
trayed woiik.:i : and Lily, thoughshewas not aware of this last 
aggravation, yet resented it, feeling the pity in Ins tone. And 
why should any one pity her, or venture to be sorry for her, 
and she with no secret in her own honest intention, Ronild 
Lutnsdcn'a lawful wife? 

As the days lengthened it was possible to be out of doors 
more, and Lily began to scour the country upon Rory. and to 
see, though in the doubly cold aspect of this formidable 
northern spring, many places about in which, in more genial 
weather, when 'the families' were ac home, there might be 
friends to be made. She had come home tired from one of 
these rides, and the day having been dry, had ventured o little 
on the moor, holding up her riding skirt, and looking towards 
tie western hills, where a great sunset was about to be accom- 
plished and all the umeen spectators were hastily putting on 
garments of gold and rose-colour and robes of purple for [he 
ceremony. It was not like a mere bit of limited sky, but a 
world of colour, one hue of ;;lory surging up after another as 
from some great treasury in the depths below, changing, com- 
bining, deepening, melting away in every kind of magical 
circle. Lily's heart was not very light- but it rose instinctively 
to that wonderful display of nature. Oh, how beautiful it was ! 
Oh, if there had only been some one to whom to say that it 
was beautiful ! Whether it was the glorious colour half blind- 
ing her with excessive radiance, or the thought of the unshared 
spectacle, Lily'a eyes filled full of tears. Either cause was 
enough. At Lily's age, and in such circumstances as hers, the 
tears are not slow to come. 

And then in a moment she fell a touch upon her waist and 
a voice in her ear. ' Was it ever like this before, my Lily, my 
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Lily ? 01 has ii all lighted up for you and inc, and because I 
am back again ? ' 

There is one competition for those who suffer from great 
anxiety, from the misery of separation, from longing after 
things that seem unattainable, In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, a Hood of blessedness comes over them in the 
momentary attainment, the momentary meeting, the instan- 
taneous relief. It was like a warm tide that flooded the heart 
of Lily, sweeping every fancy and every doubt away. She 
leaned her head upon his shoulder, and murmured in her 
rapture, ' Oh, Ronald, you've come back ! ' 

'Did you think I could keep away from you?' he said. 
No, no, how could he have kept away from herP He had 
come to claim her— as he had always intended lo claim her — 
now, thi» moment before the world 
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HE had come back; he had come— could there beany 
doubt on that point ? — to take his wife away ; to lake 
her home. 

Lily, at least in her own mind, would admit of no 
doubt. She was transported in a moment from the depths to 
the heights. So much the more as it had been impossible 
yesterday to see any light, there was now such a flushing of the 
whole horiion that doubt was out of the question. She came 
towards the house with him with his arm round her, thinking 
of no precautions. Why should they conceal anything, this 
young pair? The man iiad come to take his wifc away. 
When he withdrew his aim from her waist, and drew her hand 
through it, it did not, however, strike her that there was any- 
thing in that. It was more decorous, like old married people, 
no longer mere lad and lass. She walked proudly by his side, 
leaning on his arm. Who cared if Sir Robert himself were 
there to see ? Lily had never cired much for Sir Robert, had 
always been ready to defy him, and vindicate her rights over 
her own lite. As it happened, there was nobody but Katrin 
(tanding at the door, looking out with her hand over her eyes. 
Katrin was very quick to make believe that she was dazzled by 
my little bit of light. 

And the lonely moor lighted up and became as Paradise to 
Lily. He brought her all kinds of news, besides the best news 
of all, which was to sec him there. He Uought back her old 
world to her — the world where she had been so happy and so 
full of friends : her new world, where so soon, in a day or two, 
she was to rind her young companions again, and resume the 
former life, mure cordial, more kind, more full of friendship 
and every gentle affection than ever. 

While he sat there thawing, expanding, shaking the cold 
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fiom him, Lily, who a little while ago had heen the 
fastidious little maiden, courted and served, began to move 
about the room sening him, eager to get everything for him he 
wanted, 10 undo his muffler, to bring him his slippers. Yes, 
she would have liked to bring him his slippers as she brought 
him, like a housemaid, on a lillle silver salvci — not a cup of 
tea, which probably Ronald would not have appreciated— but 
something stronger, 'to keep out the cauld,' which Katrin 
recommended and brought upstairs with her own hands to the 
drawing-room door. 'You are not going to serve me, my 
Lily? ' Bonald said ' But I am just going to sent you,' she- 
cried, with a little stamp of her foot, 'and who has a better 
right ? and who should wall on my man but mc that am bound 
to take care of him ? and him come to take me away.' 

Was she afraid to say thee words loud out lest they should 
break the spell? or was he afraid that she might say them and 
he not be able to ignore them ? Bui between them something 
was thrown down, a noise was made in which they were 
inaudible. I do not know if Lily had any little tremor that 
made her avoid explanation thai evening ; at all eveata she had 
a sort of hunger to be happy, to enjoy it to the utmost She 
laid the table with her own hands, shutting the door in the 
face of the astonished Robina, who hurried up, as soon as she 
cantc in, to have her share. 'I can do without you for all so 
grand as you think yourself/ Lily cried. ' I am just going to 
wait upon my own man.' 

'Oh, Miss Lily/ cried Bcente, terrified: but she added to 
herself, 'What a good thing there's naebody in the house ! 
Dougal will not be in till it's late, and most likely he'll be fou 
when he comes — and be nanc the wiser. And naething will 
need to be said.' I cannot tell whether Katrin made quite the 
sanic explanation lo herself: but she hid taken Lei pieeau- 
ttons in case that should happen to Dougal which happened in 
these days to many honest men on a market night, without 
much infringement of their character for sobriety. It would 
make the explanation much simpler about the gentleman 
upstairs. In short, it would not be necessary to make any 
explanation at all 

' Get out Uic boxes, Bccnie,' said Lily, at a liter hour. ' Do 
not make any fuss or have things lying about, for gentlemen, 
you know, cannot endure that : but just prepare quietly, with- 
out any fuss/ 
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'Oil, Miss Lily ! do you think ii has tome to lhat?' Bcenie 

cried, clasping her hands, with a stan of joyful surprise, but 

with a coumenance full of doubi. 

'And what else should it come to?' cried Lily, radiant, 

' Is this what folk are married for, to live one in Edinburgh, 

and one far up in the Hielands ? And what should my man 

come for but to take me home? ' 

Slie must have believed it or she would not have said it 

with such boldness. She gave Beenie a shake and then a 

kiss, but cried, ' Don't make i confusion, don't leave the 
things lying about, for that is what gentlemen cannot endure,' 

as she ran away to rejoin her husband. Robina stood immov- 
able, looking alter her. ' Who has learnt her that?' she said to 
herself; and then she began to shake her head. 'They soon, 

soon learn what a gentleman canna bide : and set biin up ! 

that he should not bide anything coming from her!' But 
iteenic did not bring out any boxes. She concluded lhat at 

all events it would be time enough for that to-morrow. 

Ronald remained for three or four days, during which time 
Dougal, who had carried out the judicious previsions of the 
women, and had required no explanations of any kind on the 
market night, maintained o very sullen countenance and did 
not welcome the visitor, of whom he was suspicious without 
well knowing why. During this time there was scarcely any 
pretence kept up of sending Ronald off to the cottage of Tarn 
Robison, or in any way making a stranger of him. He was 
'the young leddy's freend.' 'Young leddies had nae sic 
freends in my time,' said Dougal. 'They have aye had them 
in my time,' said Katrin, 'and that cannot be far different.' 
He did not know what to say; but he was very glum and 
open to no blandishments on the part of the stranger. And 
those ivere days of anxious happiness for Lily. He said no- 
thing upon that one sole subject which she longed to know of. 
He sounded no note of freedom amid all the litanies he sang 
to her about her own sweetness, her beauty, her kindness. 
Lily giew sick of hearing her own praises. * Oh, if he would 
but say I was an ugly, troublesome thing ! and then say, " You 
must be ready. Lily, for were going home to-morrow ! " ' But 
Lily was very sweet to her husband : this short visit was full of 
delighi to him : he loved to look at her, to take her in his arms, 
to know she was his. Going away from hei was hard to bear. 
He would have bemoaned his very hard caseif he had not feared 
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that she would beseech him to put an end to it, to take her away 
with him, and thai it need be hard no longer. That was not 
what he warned. He preferred the moments of rapture and 
the separations between. At least he preferred them to the loss 
of many other things which would be otherwise involved. 

One day they went down to ihe Manse, Lily riding upon 
Rory, and her husband walking by her side. ' You can say I 
have just come orer for ,t he day,' he said. _ ' The minister, of 
course, knows very well, but your friend, Miss Helen — ' 

'Why should we tell lies about it, Ronald? Isn't it very 
easy, very easy to understand?' 

' Oh, yes,' he said, ' in any case it's easy to understand : 
but wc might as well avoid gosaip if we could.' 

'There would be no gossip,' cried Lily, 'about a man 
coming to see his wife ! The only thing would be that folk 
would wonder why he dxl not take her home.' 

'Folk would wonder about something, you nay be sure: 
but I've noticed that ladies think less of that than men. You 
think it is natural that people's minds should be occupied with 
you, my bonnic Lily. And ro it is ; but not with a common 
man. Maybe it is the jealousy that's in human nature. I 
hate the chance ol it, you see 1 ' 

He spoke with a little vehemence, and Lily's eyes filled 
with tears. It was almost approaching the border of a firM 
quarrel. ' You and me,' she said, plaintively, ' though I would 
not have believed it, Ronald— do not always think the same,' 

' Did we ever think the ;imo ? No, Lily. But to long ai 
we feel the same : and it's best to be on the safe side. I'll say 
I have come over for the d»y from— what do you call that 
place ? — Ardenlennie, on the other side, where 1 had to see 
Sir John's man of business — which is true. And I found you 
coming out to pay your visit and came with you. Will that do ?' 

' Oh. it will do as well as any other— false story,' said Lily, 
1 if we ate to go on telling lies all our day* I ' 

'Not all our days, I hope,' he said, gently. He was very 
good to her. No lover could have been mote devoted to her 
service, with no eyes or cars but for her. That ride, though 
Lily was not happy in the depths of her heart, though she was 
fretted almost beyond endurance, was yei awect to her, in spite 
of herself. 'Do you mind how we careered along that other 
day. me riding, you running?'he said, 'pushing at Rory behind, 
and pulling him before— and the poor little beast astonished 
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with the weight on him oi a long-legged chield instead of a 
bonnie lady. My Lily, what you did for me that day ! What 
should I have done without you — at that or any other time ?' 

' You have to do without me— not that I think I am much 
good— when you go away.' 

' Come,' he said, ' you must not harp for ever on this going 
away. Hallo ! ' he added, immediately, retiring from her side 
with a sudden impulse as if some hand had pushed him away, 
' there is a man I know.' 

* A man you know I * she cried, startled, not so much by 
this intimation as by the start it produced in him. 

' Not a very creditable acquaintance,' he went on. with a 
short laugh, dropping Rory's bridle and keeping, as Lily 
remarked with a pang, quite apart from her. 1 1 thought he 
had been at the other end of the world. He is Allele Duff, 
one of the Duffs of Blackscaur. They were once the great 
people up here i but the present laitd, I believe, is never at 
home. You might ride on while I say a word to him. He's 
not an acquaintance for you.' 

Rory, however, at this moment did not show any inclina- 
tion to quicken his pace, and Lily heard the greeting between 
the two men. 'Hallo, Lumsden, is that you?' and ' Duff I 1 
thought you were at the other end of the world ! ' 

'Well, no, here I am — not in such clover as you,' said the 
new-comer with a rough laugh. ' Present me to the lady, 
Ronnie — Miss Ramsay, I'm sure.' 

'This is Mr Alick Duff— Miss Ramsay,' Lumsden said, 
with a dark colour on his face. ' We are going the same way.' 

'And I'm going the contrary road — I'm surry,' said the 
stranger, who was a heavy man, older and far less well looking 
than Ronald. 'I'm going to have a look at the old place and 
see if they'll have anything to say to me there. Then I'm off 
again to the ends of the world as you say : and the further the 
better,' he added, again with a harsh laugh. Rory by this time 
had moved on, and Lily, though she heard the men's voices 
almost loud on the still air, did not make out what they said. 
In a few moments Ronald rejoined her, almost out of breath. 

' That's the black iheep of the family ; ' he said ; ' not likely 
he'll get much of a reception at home, even if there's anybody 
there. The only thing that could be wished, for all belonging 
to him, is that he shoald never be heard of more.' 

'He is a dreadful-looking nun,' said Lily, with a shudder, 
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'and seems to laugh at everything, and looks as if he might 

do any terrible thing.' 

' You should ask Helen Blythe about that.' Ronald said. 
He was still keeping at a certain distance, the other wayfarer 
being still in sight. Ronald did not know that, when at the 
sudden turn ol the next corner he resumed his place at Rory's 
bridle, it was almost in the heart of his wife to have pushed 
him back with her hands. This incident stopped the question 
about Helen Blythe which was tremblingon Lily's lips. What 
could he know about Helen Blythe, and what could she have 
to do with this dreadful man ? 

The minister sot in his big chair as usual, immovable, by 
the tire, with a keen glance at Ronald and another at Lily as 
they came in. Lily was a little Rushed with the fresh air and 
exercise, and with the associations of the place, anil the sense 
that to one person here at least her secret was known. She 
would net take upon herself a syllable of the explanation which 
Ronald hastened to give fluently over her shoulder. ' 1 am up 
at Ardenlennie on business with Sir John's factor,' he said, 
'and I was so fortunate as lo Had Miss Ramsay just setting uut 
on a visit to you — so I thought I might come too.' 

•You're welcome, 1 said the- minister curtly. *Comein In 
the tire, my dear young lady, and take a seat here.' 

* Eh, Lily, my dear,' cried Helen, ! I am feared you are not 
well — for you've turned white in a moment, after that bonnie 
colour you had 1 ' Helen herself was not looking well. There 
»as a little redness in her eyes as if she had been crying, and 
her checks were still paler than lily's. She was interrupted 
by her father's peremptory voice. 

' If you would but let your friends be ! Sit down here and 
rest. No doubt yeVe both tired and cold. And Eelen, if you 
had any sense you would get the tea.' 

'That's one word for you, Lily, and two for himself,' said 
Helen, with a smite. ' He's as fond of his tea as if he were an 
old woman. I will just tell Marget and come back in a 
moment.' Perhaps she was glad to be out ef sight, even for 
tha: moment : but poor Lily, wholly occupied with her own 
concerns, and wondering whether Helen knew anything, or 
how much she knew, or what she would think of this dreadful 
deception, had no leisure in her mind to think of any possible 
troubles of Helen's own. 

'Did you meet any— waif characters on the road?' the 
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minister said, with a bitter pause before the last words to give 
emphasis. It was said loud enough for Helen to hear. 

'VVe met — Alick Duff; I thought he was in Australia or 
America. He is not precisely what one would call a— fine 
character.' Lumsden said. 

' There are not very many of them about,' said the old man ; 
'some take one turn and some another : but them that stick to 
the straight road are few, as was said on a — more important 
occasion. And how will you be liking your stay in Dalrugas, 
Miss Lily, after all the dafTing of the new year ia over? A 
visitor for a day or so maybe makes it bearable ; but it's lonely 
lor the like of you.' 

' Oh,' cried Lily, involuntarily putting her hards together, 4 1 
get very tired of it ! But I think,' she added, with a confidence 
she was far from feeling, * that I shall not be very long there now.' 

' Oh ! ye think ye will not be very long there ? 1 he repeated 
after her. Thcic was not very great assurance 01 encourage- 
ment in his voice. 

' Well,' said Helen, who had come back. ' I undeistand it's 
dull for you; but here is one person that will be very sorry, 
Lily. It mil, maybe, be better for you, but the tvhole country- 
side will miss you ; for many a one takes pleasure to see you 
pass— you and the powny— that never have said a word to you. 
She ia just a public benefit,' said the minister's daughter, ' ivith 
her bonnie face.' 

A silence ensued, nobody said a word ; and it became visible 
mat Helen's cheeks were a little glazed, as if by sudden applica- 
tion of cold water to wash away certain stains from her eyes. 
She had seated herself for a moment where all the light from 
the window fell on her ; but restlessly jumped up again and 
began to rem ova her work and come books from the table in 
preparation for tea. ■ And when arc you leaving this neigh* 
bourhood. Mr Lumsden ? I hope you have some time to stay.' 

' Alas ! I am going to-morrow. A man who has his work to 
do has little leisure,' said Ronald. 'We must keep our noses 
:o the grindstone whatever happens. Ladies aie better off.* 

1 Do you think wc are better off?' said Helen, with a sigh, 
'to bide ai home whatever happens, and wait for news lhat, 
maybe, never comes ; to see the others go away, and never be 
able to follow them, except with the longings of our hearts. I 
have had two brothers,' she said, with a sudden little catch in 
her throat. 
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'Eclco,' said the minister, 'I never knew you for a hypo- 
crite, whatever you were. It is none of your brothers — ' 

'Oh, father, how can you ken? Do I wear my heart on 
my sleeve that you can tell what's in it? You never thought 
much about them yourself, and how could you know what was 
in another's heart? liut it's not for me to speak. 1 have aye 
my duty. It's just Mr Lumsden's notion that it's a tine thing 
for us to sit quiet at home and enduro all things and never 
hear.* 

'Well, here is your tea at all events.' said Mr Blithe, 'and 
I sec James Douglas passing the window to get a cup. When 
there's nothing Co do in an afternoon, and everything low, as it 
is at that period in the day, there is a great diversion in tea. 
In fact,' he added, ' the best of meals is just the diversion they 
make. You arc shaken out of yourself. Ye say jour grace 
and ye carve your chuckle, or even a sheep's head on occasion, 
and your thoughts are taken clean away from the channel, may- 
be a troublesome one, that they were in. Still better is a cup of 
tea. Come ben, come ben, Mr Douglas, there's plenty of room 
for you. We were just thinking, Eelen and me, tliat it is a 
long time since you have been here,' 

A pleasant light shone in the young minister's face. 1 If I 
thought I could make myself missed, I would have the heart to 
stay away longer still.' he said, 'but then I think that out of 
sight is often out of mind.' 

It was pathetic to observe how he sought the eyes of Helen, 
and how he contrived to put his chair next hers at the table, 
round which they all sat. Helen took but little notice of the 
gentle young man ; she set down his cup before him with a 
precipitation that was almost rude, and turned away to Lily, 
with whom she talked in an undertone. What about ? Neither 
one nor the other knew. Yet neither one nor the other had 
any perception of what was in her neighbour's bosom. Helen's 
trouble to her filled all the world. It was greater than anything 
else she knew ; the air tingled with it ; the very horiion could 
scarcely contain it. Uly, a child, with all the world smiling upon 
her ! What coald there be in her lot to approach the greatness 
of the pain which Helen had to bear? She was half angry 
with the girl for making a fu&s about being dull, as if that 
mattered ; or seeing her sweetheart only by intervals, which 
was all, she thought, that T.ily had to complain of. The little 
spoiled child I but what a real heartbreak was Helen knew. 
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'T~~\ID you mean that, Ronald? — that you are really going 
1 away to-morrow?' 

— ' Indeed, and alas ! I meant it, Lily. It is the 

middle of tbe Session ; bow could I stay longer? It was 
as I said to ihe minister — though you never more than half 
believe what I say — a ieal piece of business with Sir John's 
factor, at Ardenlennie, that gave me the occasion of spending 
a few days with my Lily — which I seized upon without giving 
you any warning, as you know.' 

'And me that thought you could not do without me one 
day longer, and wcic coming hurrying to bring your wifc 
home ! ' 

' My darling 1 ' said Ronald, wirh no lack of ardour on bis 
part, 'but then, my bonnic Lily has always sense to know 
that the longing of the heart changes nothing, and that it is no 
more the term in March than it is in January. Where could I 
find a place to pui you now — or till Whitsunday comes?' 

Was it true? Oh, yes, it was true. In Scotland you du 
not find an empty house and go into it whenever you want it — 
especially not in the Scotland of those days. Vou have lo wait 
for the term, which is the legitimate time. Nevertheless, Lily- 
was very sure that, if she were now in Edinburgh looking for a 
place to establish her nest in, she would find it ; but perhaps a 
man has not the time, perhaps he cannot take the trouble, go- 
ing upstairs and downstairs looking at all Linda of unlikely 
places. This, Lily felt sure, was another of the things that 
gentlemen could not abide. 

' We must make the best of you, then, while we have you,' 
she said, drawing her chair 10 the side of the fire after their 
dinner together. It was cold at night, though the hardy folk 
of the North were content to believe tlial spring was coming, 
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and that there was a different ' feci ' in the air. The wind was 
sweeping over the moor as keen as a knife, bending the grey 
bushes of the ling and epare rowan tre*-< that emvered h^forn 
it like human travellers caught in the cutting breeze. There 
was a cold moon shining fitfullv, with frightened, swift-flying 
glimpses from among the clouds, which flew orcr her face; 
colder than the depth of winter outside, but within, with the 
Inclight and the lamplight, and Lily making the beat of lici 
husband's flying visit, very bright and very warm. 

' I will just look for the next term, Ronald, and pari; up all 
ray things, and be ready, so that if you came suddenly, as you 
did the other day—' 

'Do you bid me, then," he said, 'not to come till Whit- 
sunday ? which is a long time to be without a sight of ray Lily. 
II I should have another chance like this of gelling a day or 
two, which is better than nothing—' 

'Oh, no, do not miss the day or two,' cried Lily. ' How 
could you think I meant that? Hut I'll look for the term time, 
like the maids when they're changing their places. It's more 
than that to me, for it will be the first home 1 have ever had. 
Uncle Robert's house was never a home — there was no woman 
in it.' 

' Nor will there be any woman, Lily.' 

1 1 will be the woman,' she cried, with a playful blow on 
his shoulder ; ' it is me that will make it home. And you will 
be the man ; and if any stranger comes into it — not to say a 
pour, motherless bairn like what 1 was— their hearts will sing 
for pleasure : for there will be one of us for kindness and warm- 
ness and one for protecting and caring, and that will make it 
home. Uncle Robert was but one, and not one that wascaring. 
If you were there, he'd just let you be. " Oh," he would say. 
"you are here!" as if it was a surprise. Do you wonder that 

I hunger and thirst for my own home, Ronald, when I never 
had in my life anything bui that? ' 

' It will come in its time, my Lily,' he said, holding her 
close to him, with her hands in hi*. 

'Ay, but you mind what Shakespeare says: "While the 
grass grows r — ' 

' If the proverb was musts then,' said Ronald, with a laugh, 
' it's mustier now.' 

'So it is ; but u true aa ever. And I weary for il, I weary 
for it ! ' cried the girl. 4 However, sit you there, and me here ; 
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and well think it is oui own house — thai you will have come 
iii, and you will have had your dinner, and you will be telling 
me everything that has passed in the day.' 

' What ! all the picas before the Fifteen, and old Watty's 
speeches, and the jokes of Johnny I,aw, and the wiles of — ' 

1 Every one of them ! When you are in a profession, you 
should know everything about it. If you were a — tailor, say, 
who would make yout fine buttonholes, and the braiding of 
the grand waistcoats, but your wife ? Or a — schoolmaster ; it 
would be me to look after the exercises ; and wherefore not an 
advocate's wife to know all about the Parliament House, and 
how to conduct a case ? — if ihere should be occasion.' 

' So that you might go down to the court instead of rue, 
and plead for me if I had a headache ?' said Ronald, laughing, 
'it would be grand foi my clients, Lily, for I'll answer for it, 
with Symington on the bench, and Hoodiecraw and the two 
Elders, you would gain every plea.' 

'That's while I am young and — ' said Lily, with a little 
toss of her head. She was saucy and gay and full of malice, as 
he had never seen her. for this was not much Lily's way. 'I 
did not say I would plead: but I would have to know. 
Everything you would have to tell me, as well as the jokes of 
the old lords.' 

' Well,' naid Ronald, ' I might do that, and you would talc* 
no harm, for you would not understand them, my Lily. But 
they all like a bonnie lass, and you would win every plea- I'll 
tell you all the stories, Lily, and there are plenty of them. The 
piiinstanes of the Parliament House know more human trouble 
than any other place in Edinburgh. Ill tell you—' 

' Oh, not the wicked things ! ' cried Lily, clasping her hands, 
' (or how could we help those that suffer by them ? or what 
could that have to do with you and me?' 

'If you leave out the wicked things there would be little 10 
do,' said Ronald, 'for the courts of law.' 

' But we will leave them out,' cried Lily. ' All our cases 
shall be about mistakes, or something that comes from not 
understanding: so that as soon as you put it to them very 
clear they will seethe right and own it and go back to the just 
way. For tncre is nobody that would not rather be in the 
right than in the wrong if they knew: that is my principle : 
things arc so twisted in and out, it's hard to understand ; and 
bad advice and thinking too much of himself make a man do 
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a audden thing without thinking, till he finds thai it is wrong. 
And then when he sees, he is sorry and puis it back.' 

'If it were so easy as all that, Lily, it would be new 
heaveas and a new earth.' 

'Well, we'll try,' said Lily gaily. She was so gay, she was 
so full of quips and cranks, so ready with amusing turns of 
speech and audacious propositions, thai Ronald found her a 
new Lily, full of brightness and fun and novel ridiculous sug- 
gestions and high-flown notions, which she was ready herself 
to laugh at as high-flown, yet taking his sober thoughts to 
pieces and turning them upside down. What would it be 
indeed to carry her away wi:h him, to have her always there, 
turning every little misfortune inlo fun and laughter, making 
erery misadventure a source of amusement instead of trouble I 
A gleam of light rose in his eyes : and ihen he shook his he^id 
slightly to himself and sighed. The shake of the head and the 
sigh were when Lily's back was turned. He dared not let her 
see them, divine them, answer them with a hundred quick- 
fUshing arguments. She had an answer for everything, he 
knew. She cared nothing for the things that were, after all, 
the chief things to care for— money, progress in the world, that 
sound foundation in life without which no man could mate 
sure of rising to the head of his profession. Some did it 
without doubt. There was Lord Pleasaunce, that had fought 
his way to the bench, marrying a wife and beginning in a 
garret, as Lily wished: now he thought of it, the Judge's 
wife was something like Lily, though fat now and round- 
about. They had even been I^ord Advocate in their time, 
and gone to London (with such a couple, even Ronald felt 
instinctively, you don't say he but they) and struggled through 
somehow : but always poor, always poor ! They did not seem 
to mind : but then Ronald knew thai he would always mind. 
They had no fortunes for their daughters nor to put out their 
sons well in the world- Ha shook his head agsin as ho re- 
jected once more that possibility which for a moment, only for 
a moment, had caught and almost beguiled him. Lily had 
gone out of the room, but coming back, caught that last shake 
of his head. 

'And what is that for?' she said. 'You will have been 
thinking that Lily is good for very little, that she could not 
keep the house and make the meat as she thinks, but would 
look to be served herself, hand and foot, as she is here.' 
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'Not that— but still, ray Lily has always been served hand and 
feet. There is Beenie, without whom wc cannot budge a step— 1 

'No,' said Lily, gravely, 'without Beenie I could not 
budge a step — not because Beenie is my maid, and I need her 
to serve me, but because it would break her lieart.' 

' My love, poor folk, as we shal! be, cannot afford to think 
of breaking hearts.' 

' I will break yours rather !' cried Lily, with a little stamp of 
her foot. ' I will give ye ill dinners and a house that is never 
redd up, aud keep Beenie like a lady in the bus! room and 
give her all the good things.' 

' That is just what I say,' said Ronald, ' we ahall have a train 
— all the old servants that cannot endure their lives without 
Miss Lily — perhaps Katrin and Dougal too. 1 

Lily stood looking ai him for a moment, with her eyes en 
larged and her face pale. ' Is it in fun, or in earnest ? ' she 
said wlilt a little gasp. 

' Oh, in fan, in fun.' he said hastily, ' though considering 
hov ihey have fulfilled their duty to Sit Robert, it would not 
be strange if he tamed them out of doors — and whom, then, 
could they turn to but you and me?' 

' It is not for you and mc to blame them,' said Lily, still 
under the impression of what he had said, ' and this is not the 
kind of fun that is good fun. But it is true, after all, though 1 
never thought of that before. Katrin is kind, but she ha«, 
perhaps, not been quite as ttue to Uncle Robert »<! to me — 
but Dougal, he knows nothing. Dougal has never known any- 
thing, he has neve: meant to desert Uncle Robert. Ronald,' 
cried Lily, with sudden affright, 'we have all been cheating 
Uncle Robert ! This is what we have done, and nothing else, 
since you first came here.' 

' I am well aware of it. Lilt,' said Ronald with a laugh, ' and 
for my part I am quite agreed to go on cheating Uncle Robeit 
for as long as you please/ 

1 It does not please me,' she said : ' I would like to cheat 
nobody. It is a new thing to me, 1 did not think of thai. 
Oh, Ronald, take me away ! I laugh and I chatter, but my 
heart's breaking. Wc arc cheating everybody — not Uncle 
Robert only but Helen Blythe and every creature that knows 
me. What do I care how poor we are, or if I have to work 
for my living t I will work, oh, with a good hear. ! but take 
me away, take mc away ! ' 
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Ronald held her hands in his and steadied her against 
bcr will. He had foreseen such an outburst, as well as the 
other manifestations of her agi tated and disturbed life. He 
was ready to allow even that it was no wonder she became 
excited by times, that she had been more patient than he 
could have hoped. He was himself very cool, and could 
afford to be moderate and humour htr. He held her hands 
in his, and restrained the violence of her feelings by that 
steady clasp. 1 My Lily, my Lily,' he said. The girl yielded 
to that restraining influence in spite of herself. She could 
almost have struck him, in the vehemence of her passion and 
in the intolerable sensaticn of this sharp light upon the 
situation altogether; but the cool touch of his hands, his 
firm hold, his soothing voice subdued her. The question 
between two people it such a crisis is almost entirely the 
question which is stronger, and on this occasion Ronald Tas 
certainly the stronger. When Lily's passion ended in the 
natural flood of tears, she shed them on his shoulder, encircled 
by his arm, all her resistance quenched. And he was very 
kind to her; no one could have consoled her more lovingly, 
or more tenderly soothed the nervous and excited feelings 
which had got beyond her control. He was matter of the 
ituation, and felt it, but used his power in the most gentle 
way. And Lily said not a word more — what was there to be 
■aid? She had put herself in the wrong by her passion and 
by her tears. This was not the calm reason with which a 
woman ouglit to discuss the beginning of her life — with which, 
she said to herself, a man expected his wife to consider and 
discus; these affairs. Site had neither been calm nor reason- 
able. She had been passionate, excited, perhaps hysterical. 
Lily was deeply ashamed of herself. She was humble towards 
him who must, she thought, be disappointed in her, and find 
her lite the women in books, all folly and excitement, instead 
of a creature able to take all the circumstances into considera- 
tion. Nothing could have subdued her spirits like that sense 
of being in the wrong. 

Later in the evening she endeavoured to make up for her 
foolishness by returning to the mood of gaiety with which she 
began the evening. She gave Ronald a little sketch of the 
humours of Rory. and the respect in which Dougal held that 
small and fiery personage. She told him about Katrin's cows 
and her chickens, and the amusement which these living 
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creatures had given during the bng winter days to the little 
family at Dalrugas. 

' Bat spring is coming,' he said. 

' Oh, yes, spring is coming ; the moor will soon be dry 
enough for walking, and many a iambic I will have. I am 
beginning,' said Lily, 'to grow very fond of the moor; you 
see it is all we have. It's cross, and market, and college, and 
court and altogether to me. In the morning the bees will 
be busy among the whins — there is always a bud somewhere 
on a whin bush, and full of honey as they can hold ; and 
then in the evening there is the sunset and the hills all stand- 
ing out against the west, with their old purple cloaks about 
them. What with the barnyard and what with the moor, 
there's no want of diversion here.' 

'My bonnie Lily,' he cried, in sudden compunction, 'not 
much diversion for the like of yon.' 

'What do you call the like of me? I am very well off. 
I have neighbours and all. There is Helen Blythe, poor 
thing, she is not so well oft". The minister i- a handful, he 
holds her night and day. And who was yon glum man, 
Ronald, and what had he to do with her? Her eyes were red, 
and she had been crying; and I am sure it was something 
about that man.' 

"Aiick Duff? Let's say nothing of him, Lily! He is a 
black sheep if ever there was one. That was all a foolish 
story, we'll suppose. A good little thing like the minister's 
daughter should never be thrown away on him. 1 

' Perhaps she is a good little thing. We are all good little 
things Ull we show ourselves different : but her eyes were red and 
her cheeks were pale I must see if I can comfort her,' said 
I.ily, hair to herself. 'And now, sir, if you arc going away to- 
morrow, you should go to your bed, for youH have a weary day.' 

' Yes, I shall have a weary day ; but I could bear ihat and 

more to see my Lily,' Ronald said. 

' Well, if you care for her at all you would need to do that, 
for she must either be theie or here,' Lily said. ' Its a pity 
I'm solid, thai I cannot fly away like the birds, and tap at 
your window as the lady does in the ballad. What ballad? 
I don't remember, perhaps it was after she was dead. And 
docs Mrs Buchanan always make you comfortable and cook as 
well as Kairin ? Oh, Katrin is very good for some things, 
though you think her an ill housekeeper for Lncle Robert. 
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But never mind that, tell me about Luckic Buchanan. I will 
wager you a silver bawbee, as Beenic says, that she docs not 
send you up your bird is good as we do here' 

'Nothing is so good as it is here. You take me up too 
quick, Lily.' 

• Me take you up quick ! I do nothing but try to please 
you : but I know how it is, Ronald. You think shame of 
loickie Buchanan; she burns your bird, and she does your 
chop in the frying-pan, and her kettle is not half boiled. 
Young men arc very badly treated in their lodgings. I know 
very well. Uncle Robert's men that came to see him were 
always enm plaining ; and they were old men thai could make 
their curries themselves and drive womenfolk desperate, whereas 
you're only young and would think shame to look as if you 
cared. 1 wonder if she brushes your clothes right ; and gives 
you nice burnished boots as you like them to be,' said Lily, 
with a critical look at the sleeve of hia coat, which »he was 
smoothing down with her hand. 

1 You will make me think myself a selfish being, taken 
up only with my own wants,' he said, in a vexed lone. 

'It is mc that am taken up with yout wants,' she said, 
■ and who has more right than a man's wife ? What is the 
good of her but to look after her man ! and when I cannot 
do it for failure of circumstance*, not good will, then I must 
just ask and plague ycu till you tell rxe there's nothing more 
for me to do ; till the term comes and I go home to mr place,' 
cried Lily, with a laugh, but with two tears, which she turned 
away her head that he might not see. ' It's my first place,' 
she cried. 1 Y ou cannot wonder 1 am excited about it, Ronald ; 
and I hope I will give you satisfaction— Been ie and me.' 

Next morning Lily got up without, a« appeared, any! cloud 
on her face, and gave him his breakfast, and saw to the pack- 
ing of bis bag — and that his big coat was well strapped on to 
Sandy's shoulders, who was to walk into the town with him 
and carry his small belongings. ' You will not want it walk- 
ing, but you will want il in the coach,' she said, 'and be suru 
jou keep yourself warm, for though it's March the wind is 
terrible cold over the moor; and here is a scarf lo put round 
your neck for the night journey. It will keep you warm, and 
it will mind you of me.' 

•Do I want that to mind me ol my Lily !-' he said re- 
proachfully. 
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* No — after I have been giving you such a taste of my 
humours and you know I am not just the good link: thing 
thought. But you might bo more grateful for my bonnic 
scarf that I took out of the lavender to give you to wrap round 
your throat at night. And it is a very bonnie scarf.' said Lily ; 
' look at the flowers worked upon it the same on both sides, 
and as soft as a doves feathers that are of silver. You will 
put it round your neck and say Lily gave me this ; and then 
at Whitsunday, when I take up ray place, 1 will find it again, 
laid away in some drawer ; and I will take it back ; and it 
will belong then both to you and me.' 

* That is a bargain,' he said, more moved by the parting 
than he had ever been — but Lily went with him to the head 
of the stairs, and there stood locking after him from the stair- 
case window, to keep up some son of transparent fiction for 
Dougal's sake, with her eyes shining and a smile upon her 
mouth. She was resolved that this was how he should see 
her when he went away. There should be no more breakings 
down. She would importune him no more. She would not 
shed a tear. When he turned round to wave his hand before 
he disappeared under the bank, the was still smiling and calm. 
It was, perfiaps, a litile startling to Ronald, who had never 
seen her so reasonable before— and reasonableness, though 
30 desirable, is sometimes a little alarming too. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



WHEN she was sure (hat the traveller"! were out of 
sight, Uly flew down the spiral stairs, snatched her 
plaid from where it hung as she passed, and rushed 
out to the only shelter and refuge she hid — the loneli- 
ness and silence of the moor. She had to push through 
between the two women, who would so fain htvc stopped her 
to administer their consolation and caresses, but whom, in 
her impatience, she could noi tolerate, shaking her head as 
they called after her to put on her plaid, and that she would 
get her death of cold. It was March and a beautiful morn- 
ing, the air almost soft in the broad beaming ot the sun, and 
the moisture which lay heavy on the moss-green turf, and ran 
and sparkled in little pools and cuirents everywhere ; but the 
breeze was keen and cold, and blew upon her with a sharp 
and salutary chill, coolinR her heated cheeks. lily sprang 
over the great bushes of the ling, which, bowed for a moment 
by her passage, flung back upon her a shower of dewdrops as 
they recovered their straightness ; and the whins caught at the 
plaid on her arm as she brushed past ; but she took no notice 
of these impediments, nor of the wetness under h<er feet, nor 
the chill of the air upon her uncovered head, and shoulders 
clothed only in her indoor dress. She paused upon a little 
green hiliock slightly rising over the long level, which was a 
favourite point of vision, and from which, as she had often found, 
the furthest view was possible of everything within l!ie horizon 
of this little world. But it was not to see that little speck on 
the road, which waft Ronald, that T.ily had made this rui-h 
into the heart of the moor. It was for the utter solitude, the 
silence which enclosed and surrounded her, the separation 
from everything that could intrude upon that little speck 
of herself, so insignificant in the great fresh shining world, 
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yet so much more living in her trouble (han all the mountains 
and the moors. Lily sank down on the mossf green and 
covered her face with her hands. She had shed passionate 
tears on hei husband's shoulder last night, bui these were 
different, which forced their way now without anything to 
restrain them. They were not mere tears of a parting which, 
after all, was no wonderful thing. He would come again. 
Lily hod no fear that he would come again. She had no 
doubt of his love, no thought that he might grow cold to her. 
Of the two it waj Ronald who was the warmest lover, holding 
her in perfect admiration as well as in all the fondness of a 
young husband, which was not exactly what could be said on 
her side. But his love was of a different kind, as perhaps a 
min's always is. He did not want all that she did in their 
marriage. A little house vf their own, wherever it was — a 
home, a known and certain place. Was it the woman who 
thought of this rather than the man ? It gave her a pang even 
to think that it might perhaps be so, or at least that Ronald 
did not care for what she might suffer in that respect. He 
might be content with casual visits, but what she wanted wis 
her garret, her honest name, and honour and truth. 

And then Whitsunday, Whitsunday, the term — when people 
did their flitting, and the maids went to their new places ! Oh 
happy, honest prose that had nothing to do, Lily thought, wiih 
romance or poetry ! Would it come — in two months, not 
much more — and make an end of all this ? or would it never 
come? Poor Lilj's heart wis so wrung put of its right place 
that she lost her confidence even in the term : she could scarcely 
think of anything in earth or heaven she who had once been to 
Confident — of which she could now think that there was no fear. 

By this time the coid had begun to creep to Lily's heart, 
her fever of excitement having found vent, and she was glad 
to wrap herself closely in her plaid, putting it over her head 
and gathering the soft folds round her throat. She put back 
the hair which the cold breeze and the disorder of her weeping 
had brought about her face, smoothing it back under the 
tartan screen, the soft warm folds that gave a little colour to 
her pale face. Oh, if she could have had a plaid, but that of 
Ronald's tartan, to wrap about her heart, the chilled spirit and 
soul that had no warmth of covering ! But that must not be 
thought of now, when Lily's business was to go back to her 
dreary home, to meet the eyes that would be fixed upon her, 
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to bear her burden worthily, and to betray to no one, even 
hei most confidential companion, the doubts and terrors that 
were in her own heart. 

As she came out upon the road, having made a long round 
of the moor to give herself more time, Lily perceived two 
figures in front of her, whom she did not at once recognise: 
but after a moment or two her attention was attracted L>y the 
voice ol the man, who spoke loudly, and by something in the 
attitude of the little figure walking by his side, and replying 



deprecating gesture only, to his vehement words. Was it 
Helen Blythe who was here so far from home by the side of a 
man who spoke to her almost roughly, certainly not as so gentle 
a creature ought ever to have been spoken to ? It was some 



what he was saying, or, at least, to discover that she could 
heir if she gave her attention. When, however, a sudden, ' If 
you had ever loved me, Helen ! ' caught her ear, Lily cried 
out in alarm, *Oh, whisht, whisht! Whoever you are, I am 
coming behind you and I can hear what you say.' 

The man turned round almost with rage, showing her the 
daik and clouded face of the stranger whom she had met the 



dar before with Ronald, and who was thu cause, as she had 
divined, of Helen's sad eyes. 'Confound you,' he cried, in 
his passion, 'can ye not pass on, and leave the road free to 
folk going about their own business?' 

These words came out with a rush, and then he paused 
and reddened, and took off his hat ' Miss Ramsay,' he said, 
1 1 beg your pardon,' placing himself hastily between her and 
his companion. 

'I neither want to see nor hear,' cried Lily ; ' let me pass, 
you need have no fear or me.' 

At the voice Helen came quietly out of his shadow. You 
need not hide me from Lily,' she said, ' for Lily is my dear 
friend. I've walked far, far from home, Lily, with one that 
— one that — I may never see again, 1 she said, turning a 
pathetic look upon the man by her side. ' He blames me 
now, and perhaps I am to be blamed. But to think it is, 
maybe, the last time, as he is telling me, breaks my heart. 
Lily, will you take us in, if it was only for half an hour ? I feel 
as if 1 could not go on another step, fur my heart fails me as 





well as my feet.' 
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■ You never told me you were wearied, Helen," he cried, 
in a tone of fierce penitence. ' How was I to know ? I could 
have crimed yon like a fesiher.' 

She shook her head. 'You could carry moie weight than 
me, Alick, but as soon Schiehallion as me. And I was not 
wearied till I saw rest at hand.' 

* Miss Ramsay,' he said, ' you know what she and I are to 
each other.' 

'I know nothing,' cried Lily, 'and you need not tell me, 
(or what Helen does is always right: but come in and welcome, 
and have your talk out in peace. Kcvei mind to explain to 
mc — I scarcely know your name.' 

' It is, alas, no credit— or ralhcr I am no credit to a good 
name that has been well-kent on this country side : but we arc 
old, old friends, Helen BIytlie ard inc. She should have been 
my wife, Miss Ramsay, though you might not think it, nearly 
ten long years ago. If she had kept her promise they would 
never have called mc wild Alick Duff, and the black sheep 
of the family, as they do now. This is the third time I've 
come back to bid her keep her word : for I have her word, 
lough and careless as you may think me: each time I'm less 
ivotih taking than I was the lime before, and I'm not going to 
risk it any more. When she drops me this time I will just go 
io the devil, which is the easiest way, and trouble nobody 
more about me.' 

'And why should you go to the devil ?' said Lily, ' for that 
is what nobody except your own self can make you do.' 

'Oh, do not hearken to him, Uly: let us come in for 
half-an-hour, for neither will my feet cany me, nor will my 
heart hold me up if there is more.' 

Lily made her guest*! enter before her when ihey reached 
the door of Dalrugas ; but lingering behind as Helen made 
her way slowly with her tired steps up the spiral stairs, caught 
Duff by the sleeve and spoke in his ear. ' Do you not think 
shame of yourself to break her heart, a little thing like that, 
wllli putting the weight of youi ill-deeds upon her, and you a 
big strong man ?' 

* Me -think shame I ' he said, with a low laugh. 

* J would think shame,' cried Lily, vehemently, all her hot 
blood surging up in her veins, 'to lay the burden of a finger's 
weight upon her, and her not a half or a quarter so big as 
me!' 
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This sharp, indignant whisper Helen heard as a murmur 
behind her while she went up the jtairs. She turned round 
when Bhc reached the drawing-room, meeting the others as 
they appeared after her. 'And what were you two saying to 
each other ? ' she asked, with a tremulous smile. 

'I am goirg,' said Lily, 'to leave you to )Ourselves: and 
when you have had your talk out you will come down to me to 
have something to eat : and then we will think, Helen, how we 
are lo get you home.' 

'You arc cominj in here, Lily- Him and me, we have 
said all there is to be said And he has told you what there is 
between us, as perhaps I would never haw had the courage to 
do. Come and tell him over again, Lily, you that are a young 
lass and have known no trouble — tell him what a woman can 
and cannot do, fur Ik will nut believe me.' 

' How can I tell ? that have known no trouble, as you 
say?' cried lily. But Helen knew nothing lo explain the 
keen tone of irony that was in the words, and looked at the 
girl with an appeal in her patient eyes, too full of her own 
sorrow to remember that, perhaps, this younger creature might 
have sorrows too. ' How should I know ? ' said Lily, ' what a 
woman cannot do ? If it is lo keep a man from wrong-doing, 
is that a woman's business, Helen ? How do I know ? They 
say in books that it's the women thai drive them to it. Are 
you to take him on your shoulders and carry him away from 
the gates of — or what are you expected to do?' 

*ir she had raarned me when 1 asked her,' cried Duff, 'she 
would have done that. Ay, that she would ! From the gates 
of hell, that a little thing like you daren't name. I would never 
have known the way they lay if she had put her hand in mine 
and come with me. And that I have told you, Helen, a 
hundred times, and a hundred limes more.' 

1 Oh, Alick ! Alick > ' was all that Helen said. 

'And you never, would have thought shame,* ctied Lily, 
' lo ride by on hei shoulders, instead of walking on your 
own feet ? I would have set my face like a Hint and passed 
them by, and scorned them that wiled me there ! I would 
have laid it upon nobody but myself if I had not heart enough 
to save my own head ! ' 

'Oh Lily, Lily I ' cried Helen, turning upon her champion, 
' my bounie dear ! it's you that are 100 young to understand. 
Maybe he's wrong, but he's a kind of right, loo, I am not 
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blaming him for that. Many a woman keeps a man on the 
straight road, almost without knowing, and him no worse of it 
nor her either. I could tell you things! And Alick, I will 
not deceive you; if 1 had not been so young that time— if I 
had only had (he courage— for there was no reason then, but 
just that 1 was a young lass, and frightened, and did not know. 
There was no reason— then — ' 

'Except that I was wild Alick Duff, that they said would 
settleto nothing, and not a man that would ever make salt to 
his kail.' 

Helen made no answer, but shook her head with a sigh. 

' How can I stand between you and him,' said Lily, 'you 
take »way my breath. I cannot understand the tongue you 
are speaking. It's not good English nor Scots either, but 
another language. Are we angels, to make men good ? and is 
it no matter what evil thing a woman lakes into her heart 
if she can but make her man look like a whited sepulchre, and 
keep him, as you say, on the straight road? Is that what we 
were made for?' she cried, in all the indignation of her youth. 

Duff, a little surpused, a little confused by this unexpected 
controversy, too much occupied with his own purpose net to 
be impatient of any digression, yet uncertain whether this 
strange digression might not serve his cause in the end, made 
answer first, fixing his eyes upon Lily, the little girl who 
knew no trouble. ' I'm thinking that was a good pan of it, 1 he 
said. ' You had the most to do with bringing ill into the 
world, you should liavc the moat to do with driving it out. 
But what do I care about women ? ' he cried. 1 It's Helen I'm 
thinking of. There might never be such another, but there 
she is that could have done it, and would not lift her little 
finger. And now she will smile and send me away.' 

'He speaks,' cried Lily, 'as if it were your responsibility 
and not his — as if you would be answerable.' 

' Oil,' said Helen, in a hurried undertone, ' and that is what 
I He and think upon in the watches of the night. Will the 
Lord demand an account at my hands ? Will He say. " Helen, 
where is thy brother ? " I that was maybe appointed for him 
to be his keeper, to take care of him, with all his hot Wood 
and all his fancies, that nobody understood but me.' 

Duff was walking impatiently about the room, not listening 
to what tlie two women spoke between themselves ; and Lily 
was too much bewildered by this new view to make any answer, 
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except by a brief exclamation. ' It is like a coward to put the 
blame upon yea.' 

'I would QOt shrink fiom it if 1 might bear il,' said Helen. 
' It's not that. But to think it might be a man's ruin, thai a 
poor frightened creature of a woman — no, a lassie, twenty 
years old, no more— could not sec her duly. For there was no 
reason then. My mother was living, my father was a strong 
mar. The boys had been unlucky, but me, I was free. And 
I le: him go away. Ob, lay the wyte on me ! ' she said, clasp- 
inn her hands. ' Oh, lay the wyte on me I - 

Duff came suddenly to a standstill before her, catching up 
something of what she' said. 'I'll forgive you all that's come 
and gone, and all thai might have been, and the vows I've 
broken, and the little good I've ever done' — a tender light 
came over his dark face— 1 Helen, I'll forgive you all my ruin, 
and we'll gather up the fragments that are lefr, if you will but 
come with me now.' 

' Forgive her 1 ' cried Lily indignant. 

'Ah, forgive her! — you thai know nothing of the heart of 
man. Can she ever give it back? She says ltciself the Lord 
will seek my blood at her hands ; how much more me that 
knows what might have b?en and never has been because she 
was not there. Hut Helen, let it be now ! It may be but the 
hinder end of life that's left ; but better that than nothing at 
all. We are not so old yel, neither you nor me And there's 
Ihe fragments that remain — the fragments thai remain.' He 
held out his hands towards her, the face that Lily had thought 
so dark and forbidding melting in every line, the lowering 
brows lifted, the fierce eyes softened with moisture. And 
Helen looked up at him, with her own overflowing and a light 
as of martyrdom on her face. 

1 Oh, Alick, my lather, my father ! I cannot leave my father 
now.' 

He kicked away a footstool on die carpet, with a sudden 
movement which, to Lily, at first appeared as if he were offer- 
ing violence to Helen herself. 'Your father!' he cried, 'the 
minister Ihal will have no broken man for his daughter, nor 
ill-name for his house — that wants siller with them that come 
to woo— that would sell you away to that white-taced lad 
because he has something to the fore, and a respectable name. 
Oh, don't speak to me of your father, Helan Ely the, him thai 
should be all spirit and that's all flesh ! Confound him and 
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you and all your sleekit ways I In what way is he boiler than 
me?' 

• Man ! you will kill her!' cried Lily, springing forward and 
putting herself between them. 'How dare you swear at her, 

thai is far, far too good for you ! ' 

But Helen was not horrified, like Lily. She looked at him 
still, bending her head to the other side. 'My father, she 
said. 1 has his faults, like ui all. He is a mixture, as ynu ire 
yourself. I am not angry at what you say. He likes his 
pleasure as you do, Alick. He is more moderate ; he is a 
minister. He has no;, maybe, been tempted like you ; but 1 
allow thai it is noi far different. Perhaps in the sight of God—' 
but here her vuke foiled Iter, suddenly interrupted by some- 
thing deeper than tears. 

'He likes his pleasure," said Duff, with a short laugh, 'he 
likes a good glass of wine, not to say whisky, and a good 
dinner, and tells his stories, and is no more particular when 
he's with his cronies than me- Only I'll tell you what he does, 
Helen, that me, 1 cannot do. Would he have had it in him, 
if he lad not been a minister] nor had a wife, nor been kept 
from temptation? That is what none of us can tell. He 
knows when to stop; he likes himself better than his pleasures. 
He keeps the string about his neck and stops himself when 
he's gone far enough. I do not esteem that quality,' cried the 
teg man, striding about the room, making the boards groan 
and creak. 1 1 am net fond of calculation. Alick Duff has 
coat me many a sore head and many a sure hurt. I scorn 
him,' be cried, with a strong churning out of the fierce letters 
that make up that word, 'both for what he's done and what 
hi hasn't done. But it's no for him I would draw bridle if I 
were away in full career. But I would for you! 1 he said, 
suddenly sinking his voice, and throwing himself in a chair 
that swung and rocked under him, by Helen's side. ' Helen, 
I would for youl* 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



LILY hid an agitating and troubled day between this 
strange pair, who had the good effect upon her, how- 
ever, of turning her thoughts entirely away from her 
own affairs, ihc struggle and trouble of which seemed of bo 
Utile importance beside this conflict, which had the air of 
being for life or death. She did not understand either of the 
combatants ; the man who so fearlessly owned his weaknesses, 
and put the weight of his soul upon the woman who ought to 
have saved rim ; or the woman who did not deny that re- 
sponsibility, nor claim independence or a right irrespeciive of 
him to follow her own way. Helen Blythe had ideas of life, 
it was evident, very different from those that had ever come 
into Lily's mind. In those days there were no discussions of 
women's rights ; but yet in those days, as in all other periods, 
the heart of a high-spirited young woman here and there 
swelled high with imaginative wrath, and indignation at the 
thought of those indignities which all women had to suffer. 
That it ihmild be taken as a simple thing that any man, after 
he had gone through all the soils and degradations of a reckless 
life, should have a spotless girl given to him to make him a 
new existence, was one of those bitter thoughts thai rankled in 
the minds of many women, though nothing was said on the 
subject in public, and very little even ainung themselves. Fur 
those were subjects which girls shrank from and blushed to 
hear of. The knowledge was horrible and made them feel, 
when any chance fact came their way, as if their very souls were 
soiled by the hearing. Not that the elder women— especially 
those inconceivably experienced and impartial old ladies of 
society, who see everything wilh the sharpest eyesight, and dis- 
cuss everything wilh words that cut and glance like steel, and 
who have surmounted all that belongs to sex. except a keen 
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dramatic interest in its problems — did nut talk of these matters 
after their kind, as in all the ages. Bui ihc girls were not told, 
they did not know, they shrank from information which they 
would not have understood had it been conveyed to ihero : 
except, indeed, a few principles that were broad and general, 
such as that lo marry a girl to an old man or a wicked man was 
a hideous thing, and that the old doctrine of a reformed rake, 
which had been preached to their motheis, was a acotn to 
womankind, and no longer to be suggested lo them. For the 
magic cf the Pamelas was over, and Sir Walter had arisen in 
the sky, which cleared before him, all noisome things flying 
where he made his honest, noble way. Not much these heroes 
ol his, people say, not worth a Tom Jones with hs stress and 
storm of life ; but bringing in a new era, the young and pure 
with the young and true, and not a white-washed Lovelace in 
the whole collection. Uly was of Scou's age ; and when she 
saw this wolf approaching the Iamb, or rather, this black sheep, 
as everybody called him, demanding a maiden sacrifice lo clean 
him from his guilt, her heart burned with indignation and the 
rage of innocence. She could not understand Helen's strange 
acquiescence, nor her sense of possible guilt in not having 
accepted that pari which was oflcied to her. Tho very atmo- 
sphere which surrounded DulT was obnoxious to Li]y ; the 
roughness of his tones and his clothes, his large noisy move- 
ments and vehemence and gesture. He had lost, she thought, 
that air of a gentleman which is the last thing a man loses 
who is born to it, and never, as she believed, loses innocently. 

She was glad beyond description when, after much more 
conversation, and a moil to which hie excitement and passion 
did not prevent him from doing a certain justice, Duff was got 
out of the house, leaving Helen behind, for whom the cart with 
the black pony had to he brought out once more. Helen was 
greatly exhausted by all the agitations of the day. He had 
left her without bringing her to any change of mind, yet vowing 
he would see her once again and make her come with him 
still: that he would not yet abandon all hope : whila she sat tired 
out, shaking her head softly with a melancholy smile on her 
face — a smile more pitiful than many complaints. She did not 
rise from her chair to see him go away, but followed him with 
wistful eyes lo the door — eyes that were full of a dew of pain 
that Hooded them, but did not fall. She did not say anything 
for a long time after he had gone. Was she listening to his 
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steps as he went away, leaving on the air a lingering sound, 
measured and heavy ? Helen had thought that footstep like 
music : she had watched for it many a day and heard it, as she 
thought, miles off, in the stillness of the long country loads, 
and again, in imagination, many and many a day when it was 
far out of hearing. She heard it now, long after it had been 
lost by every ear but her own. Her face had a strained look 
as if that sound drew her aficr him, yet stronger resolution 
kept her behind. 

'You did not mean that, Helen, ob, not that !' lily said, 
encircling her friend with her arm. 

' My bonnie Lily ! but that I did with all my heart !' 

•That you, a good woman, would go away out into the 
world with an ill man — knowing he was an ill man— and think- 
ing that you could turn him and mend him I Oh, Helen, 
Helen ! take him to your heart that is pure as snow, knowing 
he was an ill man ?' 

' Lily, you are very young— you are little more than a bairn. 
What are our small degrees of good and ill — or rather, of ill 
and worse — before our Maker ? Do you think He judges as 
we judge? They say my poor Alick is wild, and well I wot he 
is wild, and hos taken many, many a wrong step on the road. 
Oh, if you think it presumptuous of me to believe I could have 
held him fast so that he should not fall ! — that would he more 
true. But Lily, if ye were long in this countryside you would 
see it with your own een. The women long ago were not so 
feared as we are. They Just married the lad they liked, and 
if he were wild forgave him ; and I've known goodwives that 
have juat pushed them through— oh, just pushed them through ! 
— till they came to old age with honour on their heads and a fine 
family about them, that would have sunk into the miry pit and 
the horrible clay, if the woman had not had the heart to do it. 
I am not saying I had not the heart,' said Helen, with a 
melancholy shake of her head, 'but I was young and knew 
nothing, and the moment passed away.' 

' It c»n ne«er be right,' cried Liiy, 4 to run such a dreadful 
risk. Ob, if they cannot guide themselves, who are we that we 
should guide them ? I am not like you, Helen. I know for 
myself I could guide no man.' 

No I well she knew that I Not so much as to the taking of 
a Utile house — not so much as co the simplest duty that ever lay 
in a man's road. Helen was not so clever as Lily, she had no 
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such pretensions in any way — everything, blood and breeding, 
and the habit of carrying out her own projects, and holding 
her head high, was in the favour of ihc roungcr. But Lily had 
no such confidence as Helen. She did not believe in any 
influence she could exert. Her opinion, her entreaties, were 
of no use. They did not move Ronald. He dismissed them 
with a kiss and a sniile. 'I couldguide no man,' she repeated, 
wiih a titter conviction in her heart. 

' It would, maybe, not be a perfect life,' said Helen, 'far 
from that j there would be many an ill moment The good- 
wife has her cross to carry, and it's not light ; but oh, Lily, 
better that than ruin to the man, and a lonely life, with little 
use in it, to htr; and there is aye the hope of the bairns that 
will do better another day.' 

'The bairns,' said Lily, 'that would be the worst of all. 
An ill man's bairns — to carry on the poson in the blood.' 

'You arc a hard judge,' said Helen, pausing to look at 
her, ' for one so young ; but it's because you are so young, my 
bonnie dear. We are all ill men and women, too. There's a 
line of poetry that comes into my head, though it's a light 
thing for such a heavy subject, and I cannot mind it exact to a 
word- It says wc were ail forfeit once, but He that might 
have best took the advantage, found cut the remedy. It is 
bonnier than that, and it is just the truth. And tho Lord said, 
"Neither do I condemn thee." Yc will mind :hat at least, 
Lily.' 

'I mind them both,' cried Lily, piqued to have her know- 
ledge doubted, ' but yet — ' 

'And you must not speak of my poor ALck as an ill man. 
Oh, if I could but let you see how little he is an ill man ! His 
heart is just *s innocent as a bairn's, in some tilings- — I'm not 
saying in all things. He is wild, poor lad, the Lord forgive 
him t He does a foolish thing and then he thinks after, that 
he shouldn't have done it If I were there I would make him 
think first, I would think for him ; and then, if the thing was 
done, there would be n:e to try to mend it and him, too. But 
why should 1 speak as if that was in my power ? ' cried Helen, 
with a sudden soft momentary rush of tears, ' for I cannot, 
I cannot go with Alick and leave my father ! I will have to 
stand by and see my poor lad go out apain without a friend by 
his side into the terrible, terrible world.' 

Lily put her arm round her friend, kneeling beside her. 
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giving a warm clasp of sympathy if nothing more. Helen's 
heart was beating sadly, with a suppressed passion, hut Lily 
felt as if her slim young frame was all one desperate pulse, 
clinging in her ears and tingling to her 6ngers' ends. Was it 
her fault that in all her veins theic burned this sense of impo- 
tence, this dreadful miserable consciousness ihat she could do 
nothing, move no one, and was powerless to shape her own 
fate ? Helen was powerless too, but in how different a way I 
sure that she would have been able to fulfil that highest pur- 
pose if only her steps had been free — whereas Lily was humili- 
ated by the certainty that there was no power at all in her — 
that to everybody with whom she was connected she was a 
creature without individual potency, whose fate was to be 
decided for her by the will of others. The contrast of Helen's 
feeling, which was so different, gave a bitterness to her pain. 

* It was all very simple,' said Helen; 'my father—you 
have never seen him at his best, Lily — there is not a cleverer 
man, nor a better learned, in all this countryside — was tutor to 
Mr Dun" when they were both young, and the boys, as they 
grew up, used to corns to him for lessons Alick was the 
youngest, just two yeais older than me, that am the last of 
all. They w^-re gwal friends with our own boys, who are both 
out in the world, and oh, alack ! not doing so very well ihat we 
should cast a stone at other folk. Eh, but he was a bonnie 
boy I dark, always dark like his mother ; but the flower of the 
flock, and courted and petted wherever he went. He was a 
wild bu)*, and wild he was, I will not deny it, in bis youth — 
and began by giving me a very sore heart ; for, from the first 
that I cm mind of, I have nrver thought of any man but him. 
And then he was sent away abroad — oh, not for punishment — 
to do better and make up the lost way. He came to my 
faiher and he said, " I-et Helen go with me, and I'll do well." 
I was but nineteen, Lily, and him twenty-one. They just 
laughed him to scorn. "It would be die Babes in the Wood 
over again," they said : and what was I, a little lass at home, 
that I could be of any help to a man ? Lily ! ' rried Helen, 
her mild eyes shining, her cheeks aglow. 1 1 knew better myself, 
though I dared not say it : and he, poor laddie, he knew best 
of all. I should have gone with him then — that very moment 1 
if I had but seen it : and oh, I did sec it, but I was so young, 
arid no boldness in my heart My father said, "Weak you 
your best for five years and wipe out all the old scores, and 
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come back and ye shall have her, whether it pleases your 
father or no." For the family would not have it I was not 
good enough for them. Bat little was my father minding for 
that. He never thought upon the old Lrird but as a boy he 
had given palmics to, and kept Li for not knowing his lessons. 
He did not care a snap of his fingers for the old Laird' 

'At nineteen, and him twenty-one I' Lily said. 

'Oh, yes — they all said it was folly, and maybe I would say 
so too if I saw another pair. But for all that it was not folly, 
Lily. He 'ranted me to run away with him, and say no word. 
And oh, but I was in a terrible swither what to do. It's peeti- 
ful to be so young : you have no experience, you cannot answer 
a word when they preach you down with their old saws. I 
thought upon ray mother that was weakly, aid Tom and 
Jamie giving a good deal of trouble. And at the last I would 
not. It was my moment,' she said, softly with a sigh, 'and I 
had a perception of it ; but I was frightened, Lily, and oh, so 
silly and young I' 

* Helen, you could not, you should not have done it. 
It would have been impossible. It would have been 
wrong ! ' 

Helen only shook hei head with a melancholy smile. 
'And then he came back,' she said, 'at the end of the five 
years. Never, never, Lily, may you have the feeling I had 
when I saw Alick Duff again. Something said in me, " Helen, 
Eelen, that is your work I " The light had gone from his eyes, 
and the open look, his bonnie brow was all lined. He had 
grown to be the man you saw to-day. But what would that 
have mattered to me? He had but the more need of me. 
Alas, alas ! my mother was de-id, the boys all adrift, and my 
father taken with his illness and what could I do then ? He 
pleaded sore, and my heart went with him. Oh, I fear he had 
been wild, wild t He carae bick without a (hilling in his 
pocket or a prospect before him. The old Laird was still 
living, and went about with a brow like thunder. He looked 
as if he hated every man that named AUck's nane : but them 
that knew best said he was the favourite still of all the sons. 
And Mrs Duff that had been so proud, that would not have 
the minister's daughter for her bonny boy, she came to me 
herself, Lily. You see it was not me only that thought it. 
She said, " Eelen, if you will marry him, you will save my 
bonny lad yet." But I could not, I could noi, Lily. How 
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could I leave my own house that had trouble in it, and no- 
body to make a stand but me ? ' 

'They wcic selfish and cruel,' cried Lily, 'they would have 
sacrificed you for the hope of saving an ill man ! ' 

'Oh whisht, whisht,' cried Helen again. 'And now he 
has come back. And everything is changed. The old Laird 
is dead and gone, and John Duff, that was never very kind, is 
Laird in his stead, ind there's no home for him ttierc in his 
father's house. And he's a far older man — eight years it was 
thii time that he was away. And you will wonder to hear me 
say a bonnie lad when you look at that black-browed man. 
But I see my bonnie lad in him still, Lily : he is aye the same 
to me. And oh, if you knew how it drags my heart out of nir 
bosom when he bids mc come with him and I cannot He 
says we might save the fragments that remain— but there's 
more than that, more than that 1 He has wasted his youth, 
bui he has not yet lived half his life. And there's that to save, 
Lily — and him and me together we could stand : oh, Lily, 
there's neither man not devil that I would fear for Alick's 
sake, and at Alick's side, to save him — before it is too late.' 

' Helen,' cried Lily, ' what do I know ? I dare not speak ; 
but what if after all yoj could nut save hint ? If lie cannoi 
stand by himself, how could you make him ? You arc but a 
little delicate woman ; you are not fit to fight. Oh, Helen, 
Helen, what if you could not save him when all is done ' ' 

'I am not feared,' Helen said, with a serene countenance. 
And then there suddenly came a cloud over het, and tears 
came to her eyes. ' What is the use of speaking,' she said, 
throwing up her hands with an impatience unlike her usual 
calm, ' when I can do nothing ? — when he must just go away 
again without hnpe, my poor Alick I and come back no more. 
And that will be the end both of htm and me,' she went on, 
'two folk that might have made a home, and served God in 
our generation, and brought up children and received strangers, 
and held our warm place in the cold world. One of us will 
perish away yonder, among wild b:asts and ill men, and one 
of us will just fade away on the roadside, like a flower thrown 
away when its sweetness is gone — and it will be no better for 
any mortal, but maybe worse, that Alick Duff and Helen 
Blvthe were bom into this weary world.' 

• Oh, Helen, Helen I* cried Lily, ' I think Alick Duff must 
have been the cloud that has come over your life and turned 
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its brightness to dark. If you had not always been thinking 
of him you would have had another home and a brighter life. 
And even now— can I not sec myself? — don't you know very 
well there is a good man — ■ 

'Oh,' cried Helen, rising up with sudden animation, almost 
pushing Lily's kneeling figure from her, 'go away from mc \rith 
jour good man ! It is enough to make a person unjust, to 
make ye liate the name of good t How do you know whether 
they are good or no, one of them ? Were they ever tempted 
like him ? Had they cvci the fire of hoc thoughts in their 
head, or the struggle in their hearts? Was nature ever in 
them running free and wild like a great river, carrying the 
brigs and the dams away ? or, just a drumlie quiet stream, aye 
content in its banks, and asking no more * Oh, dinna speak 
to me of your good man ! It's blasphemy, it's sacrilege, it's 
the sin that will never be pardoned. There is but one man, 
be he good or bad, and one woman that is bound lo do her 

best for him : and ill be her lot if she fails to do it, for it is 
not herself she will ruin — that would matter little, the feckless 
creature, no worth her salt— but him too, but him too! ' 

She sat down again, after this little outburst, and dried her 
eyes. Lily, who had risen hurriedly to her feet, too, startled 
and almost angry, stood irresolute, not knowing how to reply, 
when Helen put out to her a trembling hand. * You are not 
to be iroubied about me,' she said, ' you are not to be angry at 
what I say. It is a comfort to speak out my mind. Who can 
1 speak to, Lily ? Not to my father, who stands between me 
and my life ; not to him, that rages at mc as you have heard, 
because I cannot arise and follow him, as I would do if I 
could, to the end of the world. Oh, Lily, it is good for the 
heart, when it is full like mine, to speak. It takes away a little 
of the burden. " I leant my back tmtill an aik " — do you mind 
the old sons? You are not an oak, you're only a lily-plant: 
but oh ! the comfort to lean on you, Lily, just for a moment, 

just till I get my breath.' 

'Say to me whatever you like, IIcIcd, say anything. I 

may not agree — ' 

' I am not asking you to agree — how should you agree, 

you that know nothing? Ob, Lily, my bonnie Lily,' cried 
Helen, suddenly looking in her face, 'am I speaking blas- 
phemy, too? You may Know more than I think : there is that 
■n voiir face that was not there six months ago.' 
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The colour changed in Lily's check, but ahc did not flinch. 
' If 1 know anything,' she said, 'it is not in your way, Helen. 
I am not the kind of woman that can change a man's thoughts 
or his life. 1 am cne that has no power. If 1 tried your way 
I would fail. No one has changed a thought or a purpose in 
all my life lor me. 1 am useless, useless. I have to do what 
other folk tell me, and wait other folk's pleasure, and blow 
here and blow there like a straw in the wind. And I lovo it 
not, I love it not,' she cried. 4 It is as b,id for me as for you.' 

Helen thought she knew what the girl meant. She was 
hete in durance, bound by her uncle's hard will, prevented, 
too, from carrying out the choice of her heart. It had not yet 
dawned upon the elder woman that Lily's experience had gone 
further than this. And it is possible that the gentle Helen, 
used all her lifo to an influence over others far stronger than 
seemed natural to her character, and believing fully and 
strongly in that power, could not have understood the higher 
trill of the far more vivacious and vigorous nature beside her, 
which flung i:se!f in vain against the lock of another mind 
inaccessible to any ixiwcr it possessed, and clear-sighted and 
strong-willed, had yet to submit, and do nolhing but submit. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



A LICK DUFF wont away from ilie valley of tlic Rugas, 
calling on heaven and earth to witness that he would 
never be seen there more, and chat from henceforward 
he was to be considered as an altogether shipwrecked and 
ruined man. 'There is nobody that will contradict you 
there,' the minister said, sternly, 'and nothing but the grace 
of God, my man, for all yon threep and swear to make my 
poor F-elen meeserable, thnt would over have made any 
difference.' 'And who will say,' cried Duff, 'that it was not 
just her that would have been the grace o' God?' The 
minister shook his head, yet was a little startled by the 
argument As for Helen, she said little more to her strange 
lover. ' It is no use speaking now. There is nothing more to 
say. I cannot leave my fattier.' Lily — to whom this story 
had come like 9 revelation in the midst of the quiet count iy 
life which seems, especially in Scotland, never to be ruffled by 
emotion, much less passion — and on whom it acted powerfully, 
restoring her mental balance and withdrawing at least a portion 
of her thoughts from herself— was a great deal at the Manse 
during this agitating period, which was all the more curious 
that nothing was ever said about it on the surface of the life, 
which flowed on in an absolutely unbroken routine, as if there 
was no impassioned, despairing man outside in the darkness 
waiting the moment to fling himself and his terrible needs and 
wishes at Helen's feet, and no terrible question tearing her 
heart asunder. That it was there underneath all the time was 
plain enough to those who were in the secret. The minister 
had an anxious look, even when he laughed and told his 
stones ; and Helen, though her serenity was extraordinary, 
grew pale and red with an unconscious listening for every 
sound which Lily divined. He might burst in at any moment 
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and make a scene in the quiet Manse parlour, destroying all 
the pretence of composure with which they had covered their 
life — or, woise still, he might do something desperate — he 
might disappear in the river, or end his existence with a shot, 
leaving an indelible shame on his memory, and upon those 
who belonged to him, and upon her who, as the country folk 
would say, * had driven him to it.' If she had married Mick 
Duff and gone away with him, there would have been one 
unanimous cry over her folly; but if in his despair he had cut 
the thread in any such conclusive way, Helen never would 
have been mentioned afterwards but as the woman who drove 
pour Alick Duff to his death. There was a thrill ol tliis 
possibility even in the air of the little town, where he was seen 
fiom time to time wandering about the precincts of the Manse, 
and where everybody knew him and his story. But the most 
exciting thing of all to Lily was to see the face and watch the 
ways of (he excellent young minister, Mr Bljthc's assistant and 
successor, who went and came through these troubled days, 
talking of the affairs of the parish, sedulously restraining him- 
self that he might not appear to think of, or be conscious of 
anything else— but with a countenance which reflected Helen's, 
which followed every change of hers, though when her attention 
was attracted towards him, he closed up in a moment, with 
the most extraordinary effort dismissing all meaning from 
his face. Lily became fascinated by Mr Douglas, through 
whom she could read, as in a mirror, everything that was 
happening. He said not a word on this subject, which, indeed, 
nobody spoke of, nor did he betray any consciousness of the 
other man's presence, about which even the maid in the 
kitchen and the minister's man, who never had been so assidu- 
ous in the discharge of his duties as now, were so perfectly in- 
formed; but yet she felt sure that something in him tingled 
to the neighbourhood of his rival like an elastic chord. He 
would come in sometimes pale, with a stern look in his closely- 
drawn mouth, and then Lily would feel sure that he had seen 
Alick Duff in the way, wailing till Helen slwuld appear. And 
sometimes the lines of his countenance would relax, so that she 
felt sure he had heard good news and believed that haunting 
figure to have gone away ; and then at a sound which was no 
sound outside, at the most trifling change in Helen's face, the 
icil, the cloud, would shut again over his. 

The manner in which Lily attained the possibility of mak- 
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ing these studies was thai by the minister's invitation, seconded, 
but not with very much warmth, by Helen, she had come to 
the Manse on a. vail of a few days. Whatever prejudice Mr 
Blythe had against her — and she was sure he had a prejudice, 
though she could not imagine any cause for it— had disap- 
peared under the pressure of his own sore need. He himself 
wa : helpless either to watch over or to protect his daughter, 
and in despair he had thought of the other girl, herself caught 
in a tangle of the bitter web of life, and full of secret knowledge 
of its difficulties, who, liiuugh she was so much younger, had 
learned to some degree lhe lesson which Helen was so slow to 
learn. 'She's but a girl; but I'll warrant she could give Helen 
a fine lesson what it is to lippen to a man/ the minister said to 
himself. He had no hi<h view of human nature for his pan. 
To lippen to a man, seemed to him, though he had been in 
that respect severely virtuous himself, the last thing that a 
tvumau should do. Poi his own part he lippen cd to — thai is, 
trusted — nobody very much, and thought he was wise in so 
doing. To have Lily there, seeing everything with those young 
eyes, no doubt throwing her weight on the other side, allowing 
it at least to be seen that a man was not so easily turned round 
a woman's little finger as poor Helen thought, would be some- 
thing gained in the absence of all other help. Mr Blythe had 
a uuil conviction that Lily's influence would be on the opposite 
side, though his chief reason for thinking so was one that was 
fid it ions. 

This was how Lily came to be acquainted with all that was 
going on. They all appealed to her behind backs, each hoping 
he or she was alone in calling for her sympathy. * You will 
tell her better than I can — they all distrast an old man. They 
think the blood's dry in his veins and lie baa forgotten he was 
once like the rest. And she will listen to him at the last. The 
thought that he's going away — to (all deeper and deeper : and 
that strong delusion she has got that she can save him, will 
overcome her— and I'll be left in the corner of the auld Manse, 
sitting alone.' 

'Oh no, Mr Blythe, never think that; Helen will not leave 
you.' 

' I would not trust her, nor one of them,' he cried — and 
there in the dark, sitting almost unseen beside the fire, hh voice 
came forth toneless, like that of a dead man. 'I have never 
been thought to make much work about my baims ; one has 
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gone and another has gone, and it has been said that the 
minister never minded. But there was once an auld man that 
said, "When I am bereaved of my children, I am bereaved.'" 

Lily put her hand upon the large, soft, limp hand of the old 
minister in quick sympathy. 'She will never leave you.' she re- 
peated; 'you need fear nothing for that, she will never go away.' 

He shook his head and put his other hand (or a moment 
over hers. ' You may have been led astray,' he said, ' poor 
little thing ! but jour heart is in the right place/ 

Lily did not think or ask herself what he meant about 
being led astray. She was too much occupied with Helen, 
who came in at the moment with the thrill and quiver in her, 
which was the sign that she had seen her lover. The waning 
sunset light from the window which had seen so many strange 
sights, indicated this movement too, the tremor that affected 
her head and slight shoulders like a chill of colder air from 
without. She said sofdy as she passed Lily, ' There is one at 
the door would fain speak a word to you.' It was not a call 
which Lily was very ready to obey. She had kept as far as 
possible out of the reach of Duff, and she had not the same 
sympathy for him as for the others involved : indeed it must 
be allowed that, notwithstanding the charm of die romance, 
Lily's feelings were far more strongly enlisted on the side of 
the gentle and patient young minister than on any other. She 
lingered, putting away some scraps of work which had been 
on the table, until she could no longer resist Helen's piteous 
looks. 'Oil, go, go!' she whispered close to Lily's ear. It 
was a blustering March night, the wind and the dust blowing 
in along the passage, when the Manse door was opened, and 
Lily obeyed, very reluctantly, the gesture of the dark figure 
outside, which moved before her to a corner sheltered by the 
lilac bushes, which evidently was a spot very familiar. She 
felt that she could almost trace the steps of Helen on the 
faint line which was not distinct enough to be a path— and 
that opening among the branches, was it not the spot where 
she had leant for support through many a trying interview ? 
Duff tacitly ceded tha: place to Lily, and then turned upon 
her with hi* eyes blazing through the faint twilight. 'You 
are with them all day, you hear all they're saying. They're 
all in a conspiracy to keep me hanging on, and no satisfaction. 
Tell me, am 1 to be cast otT again like an old clout, or is there 
any hope that she'll come at the last ? ' 
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' There 13 no hope that she'll conic, how could she ? ' cried 
Lily, ' her father is old and infirm, Mr Duff, she has told you. 
It is cruel to keep her like this, always in agitation. She can- 
not—how could she ? Her fr.ther — ' 

'Confound her father!' he cried, swinging his fist through 
the air. ' Wftat's her father to her own life and mine ? You 
think one person should swamp themselves for another, Lily 
Ramsay. You've not been &o happy in doing that youisclf, if 
all tales be true.* 

'What tales?' cried Lily, breathless with sudden excite- 
ment; and then she paused and said proudly, 'Take notice, 
Mr Duff, that I am not Lily Ramsay to you.' 

* What are you, then ? ' he cried, with a laugh of scorn. 
' If you've kept your father's name you are just Lily Ramsay 
to Alick Duff, and nothing else. Our forefathers have known 
each other for hundreds of years. There was even a kind of 
a cousinship, a grandmother of mine that was a Ramsay, or 
yours that was a Duff, I cannot remember ; but if you expect 
me that knew you before you were born to stand on ceremony 
— and Lumsden, too,' he added in a lower tone, • whatever you 
may be to him.' 

' If ii was my concerns you asked me out hen: to discuss, 
I think I will go in,' said Lily, ' for it is cold out of doors, and 
I have nothing to say to you.' 

"You know well whose concerns it was. Is she coming? 
Docs she understand that it's for the last time? I know what 
she thinks. I've been such a fool hitherto, she thinks I will 
be as great a fool as ever, and come hankering after her to the 
stroke of doom. If she thinks that, let her think it no more. 
This time I will never come back. I will just let myself go- 
on, it's easier, far easier than to hold yourself in. even a little 
bit, as I've done. I've always had the fear of her before my 
eyes. I've always said to myself— Not that ! not that ; or she 
will never speak to me again ; but now—' He swung his fist 
once more with a menacing gesture through the dim air. It 
seemed to Lily as if ho were shaking it in the face of heaven, 

' And you don't thick shame to say so I ' cried Lily, tremul- 
ous with cold and agitation, and finding no nrgument but this 
which she had used before. 

' Why should I think shame ? There ate things a woman 
like lielen lllythe can look over, but there are some you would 
not let her bear of. not lo save your soul. It's a matter of 
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saving a man's soul, I.ily Ramsay, whatever ye may think. 
The worst is she knows every word 1 have to say ; there's 
nothing new to tell her— except just this,' he said, with vehe- 
ment emphasis, ' that this time I will never come back.' 

' And that is not new either. 1 have heard you tell her so 
fifty times. Oh, mail,' cued Lily, 1 cannot ;ou go and \ca\e 
her at peace? She will never forget you, but she will accept 
what cannot be helped. Me, I fight against it, but I have to 
submit too. And Helen will not fight She will just live 
quiet and say her prayers for you night and day.' 

1 Her prayers ! I want herseli to stand by ray side and 
keep my heart.' 

'You would be better With her prayers than with many a 
woman's companr. Your heart ! Can you not pluck up a 
spirit and stand for God and what is right without Helen? 
How will you do it with her, (hen ? You would mind her at 
first — oh, I do not doubt, every ward she said— but then you 
would get impatient, and cry, " Hold your tongue, woman.'" 

'Is that,' he cried quickly, 'what he sajstoyou? He is 
just a sneaking coward, and that I would toll him lo his face-' 

• You are a coward to call any man so that is not here lo 
defend himself!' cried Lily, wild with rage and pain, 'though 
who yoa mean, I know not, and what you mean, I care not. 
Never man spoke such words to me — but you would do it, you 
are of the kind to do it. You have thought and thought that 
she could save you, and then when you found il was not so, 
you would be fiercer at her and bitterer at her than you have 
been at your own self. Oh, let Helen be ! She will never 
forget you, but she will never go with you, so lorg as her old 
father sits there and cannot move, in his big chair.' 

' If I thought that,' he said ; then paused- ' If that's what's 
to come of it all after moie than a dozen years) Would I 
have been a vagabond on the face of the earth if she had 
taken me then ? I trow no. You will think I am not the 
kind good men are made of? Maybe no; but there's more 
kinds than one, even of decent men. I would not drag what 
was her name in the dust,' 

' You think not,' said Lily, ' bat if you have dragged your 
father's — ' 

' You little devil,' he cried, ' to mind me of that ! ' and then 
he took off his hat stiffly, and with ceremony, and said, ' I beg 
your pardon, Miss Ramsay— or whatever your name may be.' 
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| You are very insulting to me,' said Lily. ' Why should I 
stand out here and let you atuse me? What are you to me 
that 1 should bear it?' But presently she added, "softening, 
' I'm very sorry for you, all the same.' 

She was hurrying away, when he seized her by the arm and 
held her back, 'Do you sec that ? Am I to stand still and 
see that, and hold my peace for ever ? ■ 

The corner among the lilacs had this advantage, carefully 
calculated, who could doubt, years ago? that those who stood 
there, though unseen themselves, could see anyone who 
approached the door oi the Manse. The young minister, 
Mr Douglas, had come quietly in while they were speaking : 
his footstep was not one that made the gravel fly. lie stood, 
an image of quietness and gcod order, on the step, awaiting 
admittance. Scotch ministers of that date were not always so 
careful in their dress, so regardful of their appearance as this 
young Lcvite. He had his coat buttoned, his umbrella neatly 
folded. He teas not impatient, as Duff would have been in 
his place: but stood immovable, waiting till Marget in the 
kitchen had snatched her clean apron from where it lay, and 
tied it on to make herself look respectable before she answered 
the bell. Duff gripped Lily's arm. not letting her go. and shak- 
ing with fierce internal laughter, which burst forth in an angry 
shout when the door was closed again and the assistant and 
successor admitted. ' Call that a man ! ' he said, ' with milk 
in his veins for blood : and you're all in a plot to take her 
from me, and give her to could parritch like that,' 

1 He would keep her like the apple of his eye. There 
would no wind blow rough upon her if he could help it,' cried 
Lily, shaking herself free. 

'And you think that a grand thing for a woman ?' he 
cried, scornfully, ' like a petted bairn, instead of the guardian 
of a man's life.' 

'Oh, Aliek Duffl' ciicd Lily, half exasperated, half over- 
come, ' come back, come back an honest man : for her father 
will not live for ever.' 

1 What would I want with her then— if I was all I wanted 
without her?' he said, with another harsh laugh— and then 
turned on his heel, grinding the gravel under his foot, and 
without another word stalked away. 

How strange it wis to go in with fiery words like these ringing 
in her ears and the excitement of such a meeting in het veins, and 
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find these people apparently so calm, sitting in the little dimly- 
lighted parlour, where two candles on the table and a small 
lamp by Mr Blythe's head, on the mantelpiece, was all th.it 
WIS thought necessary. Lily was coo much moved herself to 
remark how they all looked up at her, with a certain expecta- 
tion, Helen wistful and anxious, the old minister closing his 
open book over his hand, the young one rising to greet her, 
with almost an appealing glance. They seemed all, to Lily's 
eyes, so harmonious, the same caste, the same character, fated 

to spend their lives side by side. And what had that violent 
Spirit, that uncontrollable and impassioned man, with his futile 

ideal, to do in such a place? Mr Douglas belonged to it, and 
fell into all its traditions: but the other could never have had 
any fit place within the little circle of those two candles on the 
table. When the pause caused by her entrance— a pause of 
marked expectation, though none of the party anticipated tlut 
she would say a word — was over, the usual talk was resumed, 
the conversation about the parish folk who were ill, and those 
who were in trouble, and those to whom any special event had 
happened. John I.©gan and the death of his cows, poor 
things, who were the sustenance of the bairns ; and the reluct- 
ance of poor Widow Blair to part with her son, who was 
a 'natural,' and had just an extraordinary chance of being 
received into one of those new institutions where they are said 
to do such wonderful thingE for ihat kind of poor imbecile 
creature : this was what Helen and her friend were talking of. 
The minister himself had a more mundane mind. He hold 
his Scotsman fiercely, and read now and then out loud a little 
paragraph ; and then he looked fixedly at Lily behind the 
cover of the newspaper, till his steady gaze drew her eyes to 
him. Then he put a question to her with his lips and eyes, 
without uttering any sound, and finding that unsuccessful, 
called her to him. ' See you here, Miss Lily, there's some- 
thing here in very small print ye must read to me with your 
young eyes.' 

' Can 1 do it, lather ? ' said Helen. 

'Just lei me and Miss Lily be. She will do it fine, and 
not grudge the trouble — is thai roan hovering about this 
houee ? Is he always there ? I will have to send for the eon- 
stable :f he will not go away.' 

*I hope he is gone for to-night, Mr Blythe.' 

' For to-night— to be back to-morrow like a shadow hang 
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ing round tae place. You're a young woman and a bonnie 
one, and that carries everything with a nun like him. Get 
him away! I cannot endure it longer. Get him away!' 
' Mr Blythe— ' 

'I im saying to you get him away!' said the minister, in 
incisive, sharp notes. And then he added, ' After all, the old 
ejes are not so much worse than the young ones. Many 
thanks to you all the same.' 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THIS agitating episode in Lily's life «as a relief to her 
from hfr own prevailing troubles They all apologised 
to her for bringing her into the midst of their annoy- 
ances, but it was, in fact, nothing but an advantage. To 
contrast what she had herself to bear with the lot of Helen, 
even, was good for Lily. If she had but known a little sooner 
how long and sweetly that patient creature had waited, how 
many years had passed over her head, while she did her duty 
quietly, and neither upbraided God nor man, Lily thought it 
would have shamed heiself into quiet, too, and prevented per- 
haps that crowning outcome of impatience which had taken 
place in the Manse parlour on that January night. Did she 
regret that January night with all its mystery, its hurry and 
tumult of feeling? Oh, not she said 10 herself, il would be 
false to Ronald to entertain such a thought : but yet, how 
could she help feeling with a sort of yearning the comparative 
freedom of her position then, the absence of all complication ? 
Lily had believed, as Ronald told her. that all complications 
would be swept away by that step. She would be Ireed, she 
thought, at once from her uncle's sway, and ready to follow 
her husband wherever their lot might lie. Everything would 
be clear before her when she was Ronald's wife. She had 
thought so with certain and unfeigned faith. She might per- 
haps have been in that condition still, always believing, feeling 
that nothing was wanted but the bond that made them one, if 
that bond had not been woven yet- Poor Lily ! She would 
not permit herself to say that she regretted it. Oh, no ! how 
could she regret it ? Everything wa« against them for the 
moment, but yet she was Ronald's, and Ronald hers, for ever 
and ever. No man could put ihcm asunder. At any time, 
in any circumstances, if the yoke became too hard for her to 
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fcoar, flic could go unabashed to her husband for succour. 
How then could she regret it ? 

But Helen had waited through years and years, while Lily 
had grown impatient before the end of one : or perhaps it was 
not Lily, but Ronald, that had grown impatient. No, she could 
not shelter herself with that. Lily had been as little able to 
brave the solitude, the separation, the banishment, as he. And 
here Blood Helen, patient, not saying a word, always bearing a 
brave face to the world, enduring separation with a hundred 
pangs added to it, terrors for the man she loved, self-reproach, 
and ail the exactions cf life beside, which she had to meet with 
a cheerful countenance How much better was this quiet, gentle 
woman, pretending to nothing, than Lily, who beat her wings 
against the cage, and would not be satisfied? Even now, what 
would not Helen give if she could sec her lover from time to 
time as Lily saw her husband, if she knew that he was satisfied, 
and, greatest of all, that he was unimpeachable, above all re- 
proach ? For that certainty Helen would be content to die, or 
to live alone for ever, or to endure anything that could be giren 
her to bear. And Lily was not content, oh I not at all content ! 
Her heart was torn by a sense of wrong that was not in Helen's 
mind. Was it that she was the most selfish, the most exacting, 
the least generous of all ? Even Ronald was happy — a man who 
always wanted more than a woman — in having Lily, in the fact 
that she belonged to him ; while she wanted a great deal more 
than that, so much more that there was really no safe ground 
between them, but as much disagreement as if they were a 
disunited cauple, who quarrelled and made scenes between 
tlicinaclvca — which was a suggestion at which, Lily half laughed, 
half shuddered. If it went on long like this they might turn to 
be — who could tell ? — really a couple who quarrelled, between 
whom there was more opposition and anger than love. Lily 
laughed at the thought which was ridiculous : but there was 
certainly a shiver in it, too. 

Duff had gone away before her short visit to the Manse 
lame to an end. lie disappeared after a last long interview 
vith Helen under the bare lilac bushes, of which the little 
party in the parlour was very well aware, though no one said 
a word. The minister shifted uneasily on his chair, and held 
his paper with much fierce rustling up in his hands, towards 
the lamp, as if it had been light he wanted. But what he 
wanted was to shield himself from the observation of the others, 
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who sat breathless, exchanging, at long intervals, a troubled 
syllable or two. Mr Douglas bad, perhaps, strictly speaking, 
no right to be there, spying, as the old minister thought, upon the 
troubles of the family, and, as he himself was painfully con- 
scious, intrusively present in the midst of an episode with which 
he hod nothing to do. But he could nol go away, which would 
make everything worse, for he would then probably find him- 
self in face of Helen, tremblingly coming back, or of the 
desperate lover going avay. A consciousness that it was the 
last was in all their minds, though • nobody could have told 
why. Lily sai trembling, with her head down over her work, 
sometimes saying a little prayer for Helen, broken off in the 
middle by some keen edge of an intrusive thought, sometime: 
listening breathless for the sound of her step or voice. 

At last, to the instant consciousness of all, which made the 
faintest sound audible, the Manse door was opened and closed 
so cautiously that nothing but the ghost of a movement could 
be diviucd in the quiet* No one cf the three changed a hail- 
breadth in position, and yet the sensation in the room was as 
if every one had turned to the door. U .. she coming in here 
fresh from that farewell ? Would she stand at the door and 
look at them all and say, ' I can resist no longer. I am going 
with him.' This was what the old minister, with a deep dis- 
trust in human nature, which did not except Helen, feared, and 
wuuld always fear, Oi nuuld she come in as if nothing had 
happened, with the dew of the night on her hair, and Alick 
Duffs desperate words in her ears, and sit down and take up 
her seam, as Lily — feeling that in such a case the stress of 
emotion would be more than she could bear— almost expected? 
Helen did none of these things. She was heard, or rather, 
felt, to go upstairs, and then there was an interval of utter 
ailencc, which only the rustling of the minister's paper, and a 
subdued sob, which she could not disguise altogether, from 
Lily, broke. And presently Helen came into the room, paler 
than her wont, but otherwise unchanged 1 It is nine o'clock, 
father,' she said, 'I will put out the Books.' The 'Books' 
meant, and still mean, in many an old-fashioned Scotch house, 
the family worship, which is the concluding event of the day. 
She laid the large old family Bible on the little tabic by his 
side, and took from hiai the newspaper which he handed to 
her without saying a word. And Marget came in from the 
kitchen, and took her place near the door. 
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Thus Helen's tragedy worked itself out Theie is always— 
or so most people find when their souls are troubled — some- 
thing in the lesson for the day, or in 1 the chapter,' a» we say 
in Scotland, when it comes to be read in its natural course, 
which goes direct to the heart. Very, very seldom, indeed, 
are the instances in *hich this curious unintentional series 
fails. As it happened, that evening the chapter, which Mr 
fclythe read in his big and sometimes gruff voice, was that 
which contained the parable of the Prodigal Son. He began 
the story, as wc 30 often do, with the indifferent tones of custom, 
reverential as his profession and the fashion of his day exacted, 
but not otherwise moved. But perhaps some glance at his 
daughter's head, bent over the Bible, in which she devoutly 
followed, after the prevailing Scotch fashion, the words that 
were read— perhaps the wonderful narrative itself touched even 
the old ministers heavy spirit. His voice took a different 
tone. It softened, it swelled, it cose and fell, as docs that 
most potent of all instruments when it is tuned by the 
influence of profound human feeling. The man was a man of 
coarse fibre, not capable of the finer touches of emotion ; but 
he had sons of his own out in the daikness of the world, and 
trie very fear of losing the last comfort of his heart made him 
more susceptible to the passion of parental anguish, loss and 
love. I-owci and lo«ci bowed Helen's head as her father 
read— all the little involuntary sounds of humanity, stirrings 
and breathings, which occur when two or three are gathered 
together, were hushed — even Margct sat against the wall 
motionless; and when finally, like the very climax of the 
silence, another faint, uncontrollable sob came from Lily, the 
sensation in the room was as of something almost tco much 
for flesh and blood. Mr lily the shut the book with a sound in 
his throat too almost like a sob. He waved his hand towards 
the younger man at the table. 'You will give the prayer.' he 
said, in what sounded a peremptory tone, and leaned back in 
the chair from which he was incapable of moving, covering his 
face with his hands. 

It was hard upon the poor, young, inexperienced assistant 
and successor to bo called upon to ' give ' that prayer. It was 
not that be was untouched by the general emotion— but to 
ask him to follow the departure of that prodigal whose feet 
they had all heard grind the gravel, the garden gate swinging 
behind the vehemence of his going : the prodigal who yet had 
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been all but pointed oul as ilic objeel of the Father's special 
love and for whom Helen Bljtbe's life had been, 3nd would 
yet be, one long embodied prayei — was almost more than 
Helen Blythe's lover, waiting, if perhap; ihe absenceof the 
other might turn her heart to him, could endure. None of 
them, fortunately, were calm enouga to be conscious how he 
acquitted himself of this duty, except, perhaps, Mr Elythc 
himself, whoivas not disinclined to contcmplato the son- in law 
whom he would have preferred as 1 can Id parr itch ' — Duffs 
contemptuous description of him. 'No heart in that,' the old 
minister said to himself as he uncovered his face, and the 
others rose from their knees. The mediocrity of the prayer, 
with its tremulous petitions, tc which the speaker's perplexed 
and troubled soul gave liltle fervour, restored Mr Blythe to the 
composure of ordinary life. 

Helen said little on thai occasion or any other. ' He will 
be far away before the end of the week,' she said next morn- 
ing. 'Its best so, Lily. Why should he bide here, tearing 
the heart out of my breast, and his own, too — if it was not for 
that wonderful Scripture last right ! He's away, and I'm con- 
tent. And all the rest is just in the Lord's hands. 1 The 
minister, loo, had his own comment to make; 'Shell be 
building a great deal on that chapter,' he said to Lily, 'as if 
there was some kind of a spell in it Do not you encourage 
her in that It was a strange coincidence, I am not denying 
it ; but it's just the kind ol thing that happens when the 
spirits are high strung. I was not unmoved myself. But that 
lad's milk and water,' he added, with a gruff laugh ; 'he let us 
easy down.' The poor 'lad' — time-honoured description of a 
not fully Hedged minister — whose prayei was milk and water, 
and his person 'cauld parritch' to the tvo rougher and 
stronger men, accompanied Lily part of the way on foot, as 
she rode home, Rory having come to fetch her, while the black 
povny tarried her baggage. He was very desiious to unbosom 
his soul 10 Lily, too. 

' Miss Ramsay, do you think she will waste all her heart 
and her life upon that vagabond?' he said. 'It's just an 
infatuation, and her friends should speak more strongly than 
they do. Do you knowwhat he is? Just one of those wild 
gamblers, miners, drinkers, it may be worse for anything I 
know — but my wish is not to aay a word too much — that we 
hear of in America, and such places, in the backwoods, as they 
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call them — men witbuui a spark of principle, without house or 
home. I believe that's what this man Duff has come to be. 
I wish him no harm ; hut to think of such, a woman as Helen 
Blythe descending into that wretchedness ! It should not be 
suffered, it should nol be suffered ! taking nobody else into 
consideration at all, but jusi her own self alone.' 

'I think so too, Mr Douglas,' said lily, restraining the 
paces of Rory, 1 but then, what uin any one say if Helen licr- 
self— ' 

'Helen herself!' he said, almost passionately, 'what does 
she know ? She is young : she is without experience. She is 
very young,' he added, with a flush that made it apparent for 
the first time to Lily that he was younger than Helen, 'because 
she is so inexperienced. She has never been out of this 
village. Men, however little they may have seen of them- 
selves, get to know things : but a woman — a young lady — how 
can she understand? Oh, you should tell her — her friend"; 
should tell her ! ' he cried, with vehemence. 1 It is a wicked 
thing to let a creature like that go so far astray. 1 

' 1 agree with you, Mr Douglas. 1 said Uly, again, ' but if 
Helen in her own heart says " Yes," where is there a friend of 
hers chat durst say " No " ? Hci father ; that is ciuc. But he 
will never be asked to give his consent, for while he lives she 
will never leave him.* 

' You are sure of that ? ' the young minister asked. 

' If it had not been so, would she have let him go now ? 
She will never leave her father — but beyond that, I don't think 
Helen will ever change, Mr Douglas. If he never comes back 
again, she will juit sit and wait for him till she dies.' 

'Miss Ramsay, I have no right to trouble you What 
foolish things I may have cherished in my mind, it is not 
worth the while to say. I thought, when the old man is away, 
what need to leave the house she was fond of, the house where 
she was bom, when there was me ready to step in and give her 
the full right? It's been in try thoughts ever since I was 
named to the parish after him. It's nothing very grand, but 
it's a decent down-sitting, what her mother had before her s 
and no ne*d for any disagreeable change, or questions about 
repairs, or any unpleasant thing. Just her and me, instead of 
her and him. I would not shorten his days, not by an hour — 
the Lord lorbid! but just I would be always ready at her 
hand.' 
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' Oh, Mr Doughs.' cried Lily. 1 her father would like it— 
and me, I would like it.' 

'Would you do that?' cried the young mfehter, laying his 
hand for a moment on Lily's arm The water siood in his 
eyes, his face was full of tender gratiiude and hope. But 
cither the young roan had pulled Rorv's bridle unawares, or 
Rory thought he had done so, or resented the too close ap- 
proach. He tossed his shaggy head and swerved from the side 
of the path to the middle of the road, where, after an ineffectual 
effort to free himself of Lily, he bolted with her, rattling his 
little hoofs with triumph against the frosty way. It was per- 
haps as well that the interview should terminate thus. It gave 
a little turn to Lily's thoughts, which had been very serious. 
And Rory Hew along till he had reached that spot full of asso- 
ciations to Lily, where the btoken brig and the fairy glen re- 
minded her of her own little romance that was over. Over! 
Oh, no, that was far from over ; it had but begun that won- 
derful day when Ronald and she picknicked bj the little stream 
and the accident happened, without which perhaps her own 
story would have pone no further, nnd Helen's would never 
have been known to her. Rory stopped there, and helped 
himself to a mouthful or two of fiesh grass, as if to call her 
attention pointedly to the spot, and then proceeded on his way- 
leisurely, having given her the opportunity of picking up those 
recoil cciions which, though so little distant, were already far off 
in the hurry of events which had taken place since then. Had 
it been possible to go back to that day. had thete been no 
ascent of that treacherous ruin, no accident, none of all the 
chain of evenls that had brought them so much closer to each 
other and wound them in one web of fate, if everything had 
remained as it was before the fated New Year— would Lily 
have been glad ? That the thought should have gained cntraucc 
into her mind at all, gave a heavy aspect to the scene, and 
threw a cloud over everything. She did not regret it : oh. no, 
no I how could she regret that which was her life ? But some- 
thing intolerable seemed to have come into the atmosphere — 
something stilling, as if she coald not breathe. She forced the 
pony on, using her little switch in a manner with which Rory 
waaquite unacquainted. Let it not be thought of, let it not be 
dwelt upon ; above all, let it not be questioned, the certainty of 
all that had happened, the inevitableness of the past I 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE spring advanced with many a break and interval 
of evil weather. The east winds blew fiercely over the 
moor, and the sudden showers of April added again 
a little to the deceitful green that covered bits of the bog. 
But May was sweet that year ; in these high-lying regions the 
whins, which never give up altogether, lighted a blare of colour 
here and there among the green knowes and hollows where 
there was solid standing ground, and where one who did rot 
mind an occasional dash from the long heads of the ling which 
began to thrill with sap, or an occasional sinking of a foot on a 
watery edge, might now veniurc again lo trace the devious way 
upon the most delicious turf in the world here and there across 
the moor. The advancing season brought many a thri'l of ris- 
ing life to Lily. It seemed impossible to dwell upon the 
darker side of any prospect while the sunshine so lavished itself 
upon the gold of the whins and the green of ihe turf, and 
visibly moved the heather and the rowan trees to all the effort 
and Joyous strain or life. 1 do not pretend that the sun 
always shone, for the history of the North of Scotland would, 
I fear, contradict that ; but the number of heavenly mornings 
there were — mornings which lighted a spark in every glistening 
mountain burn and wet-flashing rock over which it poured, and 
opened up innumerable novelties of height and hollow, project- 
ing points and deep withdrawing valleys, in a hillside which 
seemed nothing but a lump of rock and mess on duller occa- 
sions — were beyond what anyone would believe. They are 
Boon over ; the glory of the day is often eclipsed by noon ; but 
Lily, whose heart, being restless, woke her early, had the advan- 
tage of all the chances of the skies. And many a tiny flower 
began to peep by Ihe edges of the moor — little red pimpernels, 
little yellow celandines, smaller things still that have no names. 
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And the hills stood round serenely waiting for summer, as whh 
a smile to each otliei under the hoods which so often came down 
upon their brows even while the sun was shining. What did it 
matter, a stoim or two, the wholesome course of Nature? 
Summer was coming with robes of purple to clothe them, and 
revelations of a thousand mysteries in the hearts uf the went 
hills. 

Amid such auguries and meditative expectations it was not 
possible that Lily could remain unmoved And then Iht ex- 
pectation, if not so sublime as that of Nature, was at least as 
exact and as well defined. Alas! the difference was that 
Nature was quite sure of her facts, while an unfortunate 
human creature never is so. The course uf the »u» doca 
not fail, however he may delay that coming forth from his 
chamber, like a bridegroom, which is the law of the universe. 
But for ihe heart of man no one (an answer. It was such a 
little thing to do, such an easy thing — no trouble, no trouble I 
Lily said to herself. To find the little house they wanted, oh, 
how easily she could do it if she could but go and look herself 
to it, seeing tint this was really a woman's part of tltc business, 
Lily imagined herself again and again engaged in that delight- 
ful quest. She saw herself running lightly up and down the long 
staiis. Why take Ronald from his work when she could do it 
so easily, so gladly, so pleasantly, with so much enjoyment to 
herself? And though she had been banished for so long, 
there was still many a house in Edinburgh which would take 
her in whh kindly welcome, and rejoice over her marriage, and 
help and applaud Ihe young couple in their slart. Oh, how 
easy it all was. were but the first step sure I She had thought, 
in her childishness, that the mere fact of marriage would be 
enough ; that it would bring all freedom, all independence 
with it, that the moment she stood by Ronald's tide as his 
wife, the path of their life lay full in the sunshine and light of 
perfect day. Alas 1 that had not proved so. 

He came again another lime between March and May. 
It was wonderful the journeys he took, thinking nothing of a 
long night in the coach, coming or going, to see his love, for 
the sake of only a couple of days in her society. The women 
at Dalrugas wvre very much Impressed, too, by the money it 
must cosi him to make these frequent visits. ' Bless me,' Katrin 
said, ' he is juu throwing away his stller with baith hands ; and 
what are they to do for their furnishing and to set up theii 
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house? I am noc wanting you 10 go, Becnie— far, far from 
that It will be like the sun gone out of the sky when we're 
left to oursels in the house, nothing but Douga land mc. But 
oh ! only to think of the siller that lad is wastin' with a' his 
life before him. They would live more thrifty in their own 
house than him there and her here, and thae constant traiks 
from one place to another, even though her and you at present 
cost him naeihtng — but what after a' is a. woman's meat?' 

' I wot weel it would be more thrift, and lew expense, not 
to eay better in every way : but if the man docs not sec il, 
Katrin, what can the wife do?' 

* I ken very weel what 1 would do,' said Katrin, with a 
toss of her head. These were the comments below stairs. 
But when May came and went, and it was not till early June 
lhai Lily received her husband, the fever of expectation and 
anxiety which consumed her was beyond expression. She met 
him at the head of the spiral stair as usual, but speechless, 
without a word to say to him. Her cheeks flamed with the 
heat of her hopes, her terrors, her wild uncertainty. She held 
out her hands in welcome with something interrogative, inquir- 
ing, in them. She did not wish to be taken to his heart, to be 
kept by any caress from seeing his face and reading what was 
in it. Was it possible that it was not Ronald at all she was 
thinking of, but something else — not her husband's \ . ir, his 
presence, his love and the delight of seeing him ? And hnw 
common, how trivial, how paltry a thing it was which Lily was 
thinking of first, before even Ronald ! Had he found the 
little house ? Had he got it — that hope of her life — was it 
some business connected with thai had detained him ? Had 
he got the key of it — something resembling the key of it, lo 
lay at her ftct, to place in her hand, the charter of her rights 
and her freedom ? but he did not say a word. Was it natural 
he should when he had just arrived, barely arrived, and was 
thinking of nothing but his Lily? It was his love that was in 
his mind — not any secondary thing such as filled hers. He 
led her in with his arms around her, and Joy on his lips. His 
bonnic Lily ! if she but knew how he had been longing for a 
sight of her, how he had been stopped when he was on lie 
road, how every exasperating thing had happened to hold him 
back ! Ah ) she said to herself, it would be the landloid 
worrying for more money, or some other wicked thing. 'But 
now,' cried Ronald, 1 the first look of my Lily pays for all.* 
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That wa* how ii was natural he should speak. She supported 
it all, though her bosom was like lo burst. She would not 
forestall him in his story of how he had secured it. nor yet 
chill hint by showing him that while the first thought in his 
mind was love, the first in hets was the little house. Oh, no, 
she would respond, as indeed her heart did : but she was 
choked in her utterance, and could speak few words. If he 
wuald only My a word of that — only once, ' I hove got it, 1 
have got it'— then the floodgates would have been opened, 
and Lily's soul would have been free. 

Ronald spoke ro such word ; he said nothing— nothing at 
all upon that subject, or anything lhat could lead to it. He 
was delighted to see her again — to hold her in his arms. 
Half the evening, until Becnie brought the dinner, he was 
occupied in telling her that every time he law her she was 
more beautiful, more delightful in his eyes. And Lily gasped, 
but made no sign. She would vail, she would wait ! She 
would not be impatient— after all that was just business, and 
this was love. She would have liked the business best, but 
perhaps that was because she was common, just common— not 
great in mind and heart, like— other folk — a kind of a house- 
wife, a poor creature thinking first of the poorest elements. He 
should follow his own way ; he that was a better lover, a finer 
being than she : and in his own time he would tell her — what 
after all was no fundamental tiling ; only a detail. 

The dinner passed, the evening passed, and Ronald said 
noi a word, nor Lily either. She lad begun lo get bewildered 
in her mind. Whitsunday! Whitsunday! Was it not Whit- 
sunday that was the term when houses were to be hired in 
Edinburgh, and the maids went to their new places ? And it 
was now past, and had nothing been done for her? Was no- 
thing going to be done? Lily began to be afraid now that he 
would speak ; that he would say some word that would take 
away all hope from her liearL Rather lhat he should be silent 
than that ! There was a momentary flagging in the conversa- 
tion whtn the dinner was ended, and in the new horror that 
had taken possession of her soul, Lily, to prevent this, rushed 
into a new subject. She totd Ronald about Alick Duff and 
Helen Blythe, and how she had received them at Dalrugas, 
and had passed some days at the Manse seeing the end of it. 
Ronald, with the air of a benevolent lord and master, shook 
his head at the first, but sanctioned the latter proceeding with 
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a nod of lib head- 'Keep always friends with the Manse 
people,'he said, ' they are a tower of strength, whatever happens ; 
but I would not have liked to see my Lily receding a black 
sheep like Alicfc Duff here. 

What had he to do with the house of Dalrugas, or those 
who were received there ? What right had he to be here him- 
self thai he should give an authoritative opinion ? Oh, do not 
believe that Lily thought diis — but it flashed through her mind 
in spite or herself, as ill thoughts will do. She said quickly, 
' And the worst is, I took his part. 1 would have taken his 
part with all my heart and soul.' 

Ronald did nothing but laugh at this protestation. And 
he laughed contemptuously at the thought that Helen could 
have saved the man who loved her. ' That's how he thinks 
to conic over the women. He would not Care say that to a 
man,' he cried. 'Helen Blythe, poor little thing! 1 He 
laughed again, and Lily fell that she could^havc struck him 
in the sudden blaze oi exasperation which somewhat relieved 
her troubled mind. 

' When you laugh like that, I think I coald kill you, 
Ronald!' 

' Lily ! ' he cried, silting up in his chair with an astonished 
face ; ' why, what is the matter with you, my darling ? ' he said. 

1 Nothing is the matter with me I except to hear you laugh 
at what was sorrow and pain to them— and deadly earnest as 
any person might see.' 

' Havers ! ' cried Ronald, ' he had his tongue in his cheek 
all the time, yon fellow. He thought no doubt her father must 
have money, and it would be worth his while — ' 

' If you believe that everybody thinks first of money;!' lily 
said, her hand, which was on the table, quivering Id every 
finger's end. 

' Most of us do,' he said quietly, ' but what should my Lily 
be so disturbed about Alick buff, the ne'er-do-well, and Helen 

Blythe?' 

' I can't tell you,' cried Lily, struggling with that dreadful, 
inevitable inclination to tears which is so hard upon women. 
* I am — much alone in this place,' she said, with a quiver of 
her mouth, 'and you away.' 

' My bonnic Lily ! ' be cried once more, hastening to her, 
soothing her in his arms, as he had done so often before. 
That was all — that was all he could say or do to comfort her ; 




first or even the second or third time. To call her my bonnie 
Lily 1 to lean her head upon his breast that she might cry it all 
out there and be comforted, was no reply to Ihc demand in 
her heart. And the hysteria passio did not come to tears in 
this case. She choked thcni down by a violent effort She 
subdued herself, and withdrew from his supporting arm — not 
angrily, but with something new in her seriousness which 
startled Ronald, he could not tell why- ' Wt will go upstairs,' 
she said, 'or, if jou would like it, out on the moor. It is 
bonnie on the moor these long, long days, when it is night, and 
the day never ends. And then you can tell me the rest of 
your Eiiiibuigh news,' she said, suddenly looking into his 



Oh, he underilood her now ! His face was not delicatr 
like Lily's, to show every tinge of changing colour, but it 
reddened through the red and the brown with a colour that 
showed more darkly and quite as plainly as the blush on any 
girl's face. He understood what was the Edinburgh news she 
wanted. Was it that he had none to give ? 

'Let us go out on the moor,' he said. 'Where is your 
plaid (o wrap you round? It may be as beautiful as you like, 
but it's always cold on a north country moor.' 

'Not in June/ she cried, throwing the plaid upon his 
shoulder. It was nine o'clock ot the long evening, but as 
light still as day, a day perfected, but subdued, without sun, 
without shadow, like, if anything huaian can be like, the 
country when there is neither sun nor moon, but the Lamb is 
the light thereof. The moor lay under the soft radiance in a 
perfect repose, no corner in it that was not visible, yet all 
mystic, spell-bound in that light that never was on sea and 
shore. At noon, with all the human accidents of sun and 
shade, they could scarcely have seen their own faces, or the 
long distance of the broken land ftrctchod out beyond, or the 
hills dreaming around in a subdued companionship, more clearly 
than now : yet all in a magical strangeness that overawed aoJ 
hushed the heart. Even Lily's cares — that one care rather, 
which was so little yet so great, almost vulgar to speak of. yet 
meaning to her everything thai was best on earth — were hushed. 
The stillness of the shining night, which was day ; the silence 



nf the great moor, with all its wild fresh (cent? and murmurs of 
sound subdued ; the vast round of cloudless sky still with 
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traces on ii cf ihe sunset, but even those forming but an under- 
tone to the prevailing softness of the blue— were beyond all 
resrh of human freriings and struggles. They were on the eve 
of discovering that the earth had been rent between them, 
closely though they stood together, but in a moment the edges 
of the chasm had disappeared, the green turf and the heather, 
with its buds forming on every bush, spread over every horrible 
division. Lily put her anil within her husUmd's with a lung 
tremulous sigh. What did any uneasy wish matter, any desire, 
even if desperate, compared with this peace of God that was 
upon the hills and the moor and the sky? 

I doubt, however, whether all of this made it easier for 
Ronald to clear himself at last of the burden of the unfulfilled 
trust When she said next morning, with a catch in her 
Uieaih, but as perfect an aspect of calm as she could put to, 
' You have told me nothing about our house,' his colour and 
hie breath alio owned for a moment an embarrassment which it 
was difficult to face. She had said it while he siood at the 
window looking out, with his back towards her. She had not 
wished to confront him, to fix hira with her eyes, to have the 
air of bringing him to an account. 

Ronald turned round from the window after a momentary 
pause. He came up to her and took both her hands in his. 
1 My bonnie Lily,' he said. 

' Oh,' she cried, with sudden impatience, drawing her hands 
from him, 'call me by my simple name ! I am your wife; I 
am not your sweetheart. Do I want to be always petled like 
a bairn?' 

'Lily,' he said, startled, and a little disap[i roving, 'there ib 
something wrong with you. I never thought you were one to 
be affected with nerves and such ihings.' 

'Did you ever think I was one to live all alone upon the 
moor? to belong to nobody, to sec nobody, to be married in 
a secret, and get a visit from my man now and then in a secret 
too? and none to acknowledge or stand by me in the whole 
world?' 

' Lily ! Lily I ' he cried, ' how lar is that from the fact ? Am 
I not hero whenever I can find a moment to spare, and ready 
to come at any time for any need if you but hold up your little 
finger? Why is it you are not acknowledged and set by 
my side as I would be proud to do? Can you ever doubt I 
would be proud to do it? But many a couple have kept their 
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marriage quiet till circumstances were better. You and I are 
no: the first— I could tell you of a score — that would not keep 
apirt half their days and lose the good of their life, but just 
kept the fact to themselves till belter times should come.' 

'You said nothing to me about better times coming,' said 
Lily; ' yuu spoke of the tcim, and that you could not get a 
house to live in till the term.' 

'And I said quite true,' said Ronald. As soon as he got 
her to discuss the matter, he felt sure of his own triumph. 
' You knew that as well as I did. And now here is just the 
truth, Lily. 1 am not very well off, and it docs no; mend my 
practice that I've been so often here in the north. Don't tell 
mc I need not coma unless I like— that'so silly woman's saying 
— it is not like my Lily. 1 am not very well off — and you have 
nothing if there is a public breach with Sir Robert. And for 
a little while 1 have been beginning to think — ' 

He paused, hoping she would say something — but Lily said 
nothing. She had covered her face with her hands. 

'I had been beginning to think,' he continued slowly. ' that 
this is a bad lime for beginning life in Edinburgh. You are 
not ignorant of Edinburgh life, Lily ; you know that in the 
vacations, when the courts are up, nobody is there. If we had 
twenty houses we could not stay in them in August and Sep- 
tember, when everybody is away, As this is a bad time for 
beginning in Edinburgh, I was thinking that to take the eipeme 
of a house upon me note, would be a foolish ihing. Think of 
a garret in the old town from this to autumn, with all the 
smoke and the bad air instead of the bonnie moor ! And in 
six weeks or a little more, Lily, 1 would be able to get some 
shooting hereabouts, which will be a grand excuse, and we 
could be together without a word said, with nobody to make 
any criticisms/ 

She cried out, stamping her foot, ' Will you never under- 
stand ! It is the grand excuse and the nobody to criticise that 
is insufferable to me. Why should there be any excuse ? Why 
should ihere be a word said? I am your wife, Ronald 
Lumsden.' 

' My dear, you are ill to please,' he said. ' But nobody can 
sec reason better than you, if you will but open your eyes to it 
Sec here, Lily, two months and more are coming, when our 
house, if we had it, would be useless to us : and in the mean- 
time you are very well off here.* 
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t She gave him a sudden glance, and would have said some- 
thing, but arrested herself tn time. 

' You arc very well here,' lie repeated, ' far beller llian even 
going upon visits, or at some other little country place, where 
we might late lodgings, and he very uncomfortable. Your 
moor is a little estate to you, Lily, it's company and everything. 
And if I had a little shooting which I could manage— a man 
wiih a gun is not hard to place in Scotland, and up in the north 
country there is many an opportunity ; and there isalwajs Tom 
Robison's cottage to fall back on, where yon are very well off 
as long as you neither need to eat there nor to sleep there. 
Your servants here are used to me. Whatever explanations 
Dougal has made to himself, he has made them long ago. I 
have no fears for him. Where would you be so well, my Lily, 
as in your home ? ' 

'And where would you be so ill, Ronald,' she cried, 'as in 
— as in — ' But Lily could not finish the sentence. How 
could it be that he did not say that to himself, that he left it to 
her to say — to her who was incapable after all, of saying 10 the 
man she loved such hard words? Her own home, her uncle's 
house, who had sent her here to separate her once for all from 
Ronald Lumsden— while Ronald arranged so easily to establish 
himself under his enemy's roof. 

1 Wljcre would I be so ill as in Sir Robert's houac ? ' he said, 
with a laugh. 'On the contrary, Lily, I am very happy here. 
I have been happier here than in any other house in the world ; 
and why should I set up scruples, my dear, when I have none? 
If Sir Robert had been a wise man he never would have tried 
to separate you and me: and now that wc have turned his evil 
to good, and made his prison a palace, why should we banish 
ourselves when all is done to do him n very doubtful pleasure? 
He will never hear a word of it in my belief, and if he does be 
will hear far more than that I have come to share your castle 
for another vacation. It was the first step that was the worst. 
Yon snowstorm, perhaps, at the New Year : but that was the 
power of circumstances, and no Scots householder would ever 
have turned 1 man out into the snow. When wc did that we 
did the worst — a few weeks, more or less, after that, what can 
it matter? And, short time or long time, it is my belief, Lily, 
that he will never be a pin the wiser. Then why should we 
trouble ourselves? 1 Ronald said. 

As for Lily, this time she answered not a word. 

R 



CHAPTER XXXII 



T T may be imagined that after this there was very little said 
■ of die house in Edinburgh, which now indeed it was 

A impossible to do anything about till the term at Martin- 
mas. Rut Lily, I think, never alluded to the Martinmas term. 
Her heart sank so, that it recovered itself again with great 
difficulty, and the very suggestion of the thing she bad so 
longed for, and fixed all tier wishes upon, now brought over her 
a sickness and faintness both of body and soul When some 
one talked by chance of the maids going 10 their new pUccs at 
the term, the colour forsook her face, and Helen Blythe was 
much alarmed on one such occasion, believing her friend was 
going to faint. Lily did not faint. What good would that do? 
she said to herself, with a sort of cynicism which began to 
appear in her. She dug, metaphorically, her heels into the soil, 
and stood fast, resisting all such sudden weaknesses. Perhaps 
Ronald was surprised, perhaps he was not quite so glad as he 
expected to be when she ceased speaking on that subject : but 
on the whole he concluded that it was something gained. If 
he could but get her to take things quietly, to «ait until he 
was quite ready to set up such an establishment as he thought 
suitable, or, better still, till Sir Robert died and rewarded her 
supposed obedience by leaving her his fortune, which was 
her right— how fortunate that would be ! But Lily was taking 
things too quietly, he thought, with a little tremor. It was no- 
natural for her to give in so completely. He watched her with 
a little alarm during that short stay of his. Not a word of the 
cherished object, which had always been coming up in their 
talk, came from Lily's lips again. She made no further allusion 
to their possible home or life together ; her jests about cooking 
his dinner for him, about the Scotch eollops and the howtowdic, 
were over. Indeed, for that time, all her jests were over, she 
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was serious as the gravest woman, no longer his laughing girl, 
ranning over with high spirits and nonsense. This change 
made Ronald very uncomfortable, but he consoled himself 
with thinking that in a light heart like Lily's no such thing 
could last, and that she would soon recover her better mood 
again. 

He did not know, indeed, nor could it have entered into 
hts heart to conceive — for even a clever man, as Ronald was, 
cannot follow further than it is in himself to understand, ihe 
movements of another mind — tlie effect that all this had pro- 
duced upon Lily, the sudden horrible pulling up in the pro- 
gress of her thoughts, the shutting down as of a black wall 
before her, the throwing back of herself upon herself. These 
words could not have had any meaning to Ronald. Why a 
blank wall? Why a dead stop? He had said nothing that 
was not profoundly reasonable. All that about the vacation 
was quite true. Edinburgh is empty as a desert when the 
courts are up and the schools closed. The emptiness of 
Ixmdoa after the season, which is such perfect fiction and 
such absolute truth, is nothing to the desolation of Edinburgh 
in the time of its holiday. To live, as he said, in a garret in 
the old town, or even in the top storey of one of ihe newer, 
more convenient houses in the modern quarter, while every- 
body was away — instead of here on the ed?e of the glorious 
heather, among the summer delights of the moor, was folly 
itself to think of. It was impossible but that Lily must 
perceive that the moment she permitted herself in think. 
lJalrugas might be dreary for Ihe winter, especially in the 
circumstances of their separation, he was ready to allow: hut 
in August, with the birds strong on the wing, and the heather 
rusding under your stride, and do separation at all, but the 
punctual return of the husband to dinner and the evening fire, 
what was there, what could there be to complain of? Sir 
Robert's house an ill pUcc for him ! he said to himself, with 
a laugh : luckily he was not so squeamish. Such delicate 
troubles did not affect his mind : he could sire what she meant, 
of course, and he was not very sure that he liked Lily to re- 
mind him of it : but he was of a robust constitution. He was 
not likely to be overwhelmed by a fantastic idea like that. 

And the autumnal holiday was, as he anticipated, actually 
a happy moment in their lives. Before it came Lily had time 
to go through many fits of despair, and many storms of 
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impatience and indignation. To have one great struggle in 

life and then to be for ever done, and fall into a steady 
unhappiness in one portion of existence as you have been per- 
sistently happy in another, is a thing which seems natural 
enough when the first break comes in one's career. But Lily 
soon learnt the great difference heie between imagination and 
realiiy. There was not a day in wliich she did not go through 
that struggle again. anJ sank into despair and flamed with 
anger, and then felt herself quieted into the moderation of 
exhaustion, and then beguiled again by springing hopes and 
insinuating visions of happiness. Thus notwithstanding all the 
bitterness of Lily's feelings on various points, or rather perhaps 
in consequence of the evident certainty thft nothing would 
make Ronald see as she did, or even perceive wha; it was that 
she wanted and did not want — the eagerness of her passion for 
the house which meant honour and truth to her, but to him 
only a rash risking of their chances, and foolish impatience on 
her part to have her way, as is the wont of women ; and her 
bitter sense of the impossibility of his calm establishment here 
in her uncle's houac, a thing which he regarded as the simplest 
matter in the world, wiih a chuckle over the discomfiture of 
the old uncle; all these things, by dint of being too much to 
grapple with, fell fiom despair into the ordinary of life. And 
Uly agreed with herself to push them away, not lo think when 
she could help it, to accept what she could, the modified 
happiness, the love and sweetness which are, alas ! of themselves 
not enough to nourish a wholesome existence. She was happy, 
more or less, when he came in with his gun over his shoulder, 
and a bag at which Dougal looked with critical but not disap- 
proving eyes. Dougal himself took, or had permission, to shoot 
over Sir Robert's estate, which was not of great extent. These 
were not yet the days when even a little bit of Highland shoot- 
ing is worth a better rent than a farm— and the birds had 
grown wild about Dalrugas, with only Dougal't efforts at ' keep- 
ing them down,' 

What the country thought of Ronald's position it would 
be hard to say. He gave himself out as living at Tarn 
Robisor/s, the shepherd's, and being favoured by Sir Robert 
Ramsay** grieve in die matter of the shouting which there 
was nobody to enjoy. No doubt it was well enough known 
that he was constantly at Dalrugas, but a country neigh- 
bourhood is sometimes as opaque to perceive anything doubt- 
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ful as it is lynx-eyed in other cases. And as few people 
visited at Dalrugas, there was no scandal so far as aayonc knew. 

And with the winter theie came something else to occupy 
Lily's thoughts and comfort her heart It made her position 
ten times more difficult had she thought of that, but it requires 
something very terrible indeed to take away from a young wife 
that great secret joy and preoccupation which arises with the 
first expectation of motherhood. Besides, it must be remem- 
bered that there was in Lily's mind no terror of discovery. 
.Perhaps it was this fact which kept her story from awakening 
the suspicious and the scandal-mongers of the neighbourhood. 
There '■■:<■■ no moment at which she would not hnvc been pro- 
foundly relieved and happy to be found out. She desired 
nothing so much as that her secret should be betrayed. This 
changes very much the position of those who have unhappily 
something to conceal, or rather who are forced to conceal 
something. If you fear discovery it dodges you at every step, 
it is always in your way. But if you desire it, by natural per- 
versity the danger is lessened, and nobody suspects what you 
would wish them to find out. So that even this element 
added something to Lily's happiness in her new prospects. 
That hope in the mind of most women needs nothing to 
enhance it— the great mystery, the silent joy of anticipation, 
the overwhelming thought of what is, by ways unknown, by 
long patience, by suffering, by rapture, about to be, fills every 
faculty of being. I am told that these sentiments arc old- 
fashioned, and that it is not so that the young women of this 
concluding century regard these matters- I do not believe it : 
nature is stronger than fashion, though fashion is strong and 
can momentarily affect the very springs of life. But when it 
did come into Lily's mind as she sat in a silent absorption 
of happiness, not thinking much, working at her 'seam,' which 
had come to be the most delightful thing in heaven or earth 
—that the new event that was coming would demand new 
provisions and create new necessities which it seemed impos- 
sible could be provided for at Dalrugas— the thought gave 
an additional impetus 10 the secret joy that was in her. Such 
things, she said to herself, could not be hid. It would be 
impossible to continue the life of secrecy in which she had 
been kept agains: her will so long. Whatever happened this 
must lead to a disclosure, to a home of hei own where in all 
honour her child should see the lisht of day. 
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For a long time Lily had no doubt on this poinu She 
began to speak again about the term and the upper store/ 
in ihc old town. ' But 1 would like the new town better now,' 
she said, 'it would be better air for — and more easy to get out 
to country walks and all that is needed for health and thriving.' 
It had been an uncomfortable sensation to Ronald when she 
had renounced all the talk and anticipation of the house to 
be taken at the term. But now that he was accustomed tu 
exemption from troublesome inquiries on that point, he felt 
angry to have it taken op again. He was disposed to think 
that she did it only to annoy him — at a time, too, when he 
was setting his brain to work to ihink and to plan how the 
difficulties could be got over, and how in the most satisfactory 
way, and with the least trouble to herself, everything could be 
arranged for Lily's comlort. But he did not betray hunseHi 
he look great pains even to calm all inquietudes and not to 
irrjtotc her, or excite her nerves (as he said) by opposition. 
He tried indeed to represent mildly that of all country walks 
and Rood air, nothing could be so good as the breeze over 
the moor and the quiet ways about, where everything delicate 
and feeble must drink in life. But Lily had confronted him 
with a blaze in her eyes, declaring thai sucb a thing was not 
possible, not possible ! in a tone which she had never taken be- 
fore. He said nothing more at that time. He made believe 
even, when Whitsunday returned, that he had seen a house 
which he deicnbed in detail, but did not commit himself to 
say be had secured it. Into this trap Lily fell very easily. 
She had all the rooms, the views from the windows, the ar- 
rangement of the apaiuneul described to her over and over 
again, and for the great part of that second summer of het mar- 
ried life there was no drawback to the Wessedness of her life. 

She spent it in a delightful dream, taking her little sober 
walks like a woman of advanced experience, no longer spring- 
ing from hummock to hummock like a silly girl about the 
moor, taking in, in exquisite calm, all its sounds and scents 
and pictures to her very heart- In the height of the summer 
days, when the air was full of the hum of the beei, Lily 
would sit under the thin shade of a rowan tree, thinking 
about nothing, the air, and the murmur which was one with 
the air, filling her every consciousness. tt'hy should she 
have sought a deeper shadow ? — she wanted no shadow, but 
basked in the warm shining of the sun, and breathed that 
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dreamy hum of life, and watched, without knowing it, (he 
drama among the clouds, shadows Hilling like breath, so swift 
and sudden, coming and going apon the hills. All was life 
all through, constant movement, constant sound, alternation 
and change, no need of thinking, foreseeing, fore-arranging, 
but ihc great universe swaying softly in the infinite realm of 
space, and God holding all, the bees, the flickering rowan 
leaves, (he shadows and the mountains, and Lily brooding over 
her secret, in the hollow of His hand. 

As the summer advanced, however, troubles began to steal 
in. She wrs anxious, very anxious to be taken lo the house, 
which he allowed her to believe was ready for her. It must 
be said that Ronald was very assiduous in K visits, very 
anxious to please her in every way, full of tenderness and caie, 
though always avoiding or evading the direct question. It 
went to his heart to disappoint her as he had to do again and 
again. The house was not ready, there were things to be 
done which had been begun, which could not be interrupted 
without leaving it worse than at first. And then was it not 
of the greatest importance for her own health that she should 
remain as long as possible in the delicious air of the north, 
the air which was, if not her own native air, at least that of 
her family. Lily had been deeply disappointed, disturbed in 
her beautiful calm and a little excited, perhaps, in the nerves, 
which she had never been conscious of before, but which 
Ronald assured her now, made her 'ill to please' — by his un- 
reasonable rejistancc to her desire to take refuge at once in the 
house which she believed to he awaiting her — when a curious 
incident occurred. Beenie appeared one morning with a very 
confused countenance, to ask whether her mistress would 
permit her to receive the visit of a cousin of hers, 'a real 
knowledgeable woman, who was out of a place and in want 
of a shelter. 1 You had belter ask Katrin than me, Beenie,' 
cried Lily, 1 I've filled the house tco much and too long already. 
It is not for me to take in strangers.' ' Eh, mem,' cried 
Katrin, her head appearing behind that of Beenie in the door- 
way, 'it will be naething but a pleasure to me to lave her.' 

Katrin s countenance was anxious, but Beenie's was confused. 
She could not look her mistress in the face, but stood before 
her in miserable embairassraent, laying hems upon her apron. 
'Speak up, woman, canna ye,' cried Katrin, 'for your ain 
relation. Mem * (Katrin never said Miss Lily now), ' I ken her 
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as wecl as Bccnic does. She's a decent woman and no one 
that meddles nor gies her opinion. I'll be real glad to have 
her if you'll give your consent.' ' Oh, I give my consent,' 
Lily cried, lightly. And in this easy way there was introduced 
into Dilrugas a very serious, middle-aged woman, not in 
the lean like Beanie, of superior education, it appeared, and 
a quietly authoritative manner, whose appearance impressed 
the whole household with a certain awe. It was a few days 
after the termination of one of Ronald's visits that this incident 
occurred, and Lily could not resist a certain instinctive alarm 
at the appearance of this new figure in the little circle rouifd 
her. 'You are sure she is your cousin, Beenic? She is nut 
like you at all.* 'And you're no like Sir Robert, Miss Lily, 
that is nearer to ye than a cousin,' said Bircnie, promptly. She 
added, hurriedly, 'It's her father's side she takes after: and 
she's had a grand education I've heard say that she kent 
as much as the doctors themselves. Education makes an 
awfu' difference,' said Bccnic, with humility. I am not sure 
that Lily was more attached to this new inmate on account 
of h*r grand education. But that was after all, a matter of 
very secondary importance ; and so the days and the weeks 
went on. 

There occurred at this time an interval longer than usual 
between Ronald's visits, and Lily lost all her happy tranquillity. 
She became restless, unhappy, full of trouble 1 What is to 
become of me? what is to become of me?' she would cry, 
wringing her hands. Was she to be left here at the crisis 
of her fate, in a solitude where there was no help, no one 
to stand by her ? She felt in herself a reflection, too, of the 
visible anxiety of the two women, Beenie and Katrin, who 
never would let her out of their sight, who seemed to tremble 
for her night and day. The sight of their anxiouc faces 
angered her, and roused her occasionally to send them off 
with a sharp word, half jest, half wrath. But when she was 
freed from these tender, yet exasperating watchers, Lily would 
cover her face with her hands and cry bitterly, with a helpless- 
ness that was mute terrible than any ottier pain. For what 
could she do? She could not set out, inexperienced, alone, 
without money, without knowing where to go. She had, 
indeed, Ronald's address; but he had not changed into the 
new house, if new house there was. Lily began to doubt 
everything in this dreadful crisis of her affairs. She had no 
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money, and to travel cheaply in these days was impossible- 
And how could she go anywhere, ifit were onlyto Kinloch-Rugas. 
she who had avoided being seen even by Helen Blythe? She 
wept like a child in the helplessness of her distress. She did 
not hear any knock at the door or permission asked to come 
in; but started to lind someone bending over her, and to see 
tlut it was the strange woman Marg'ret, Beenie's supposed 
cousin. Lily madu this discovery with resentment, and bid her 
hastily go away. 

' Mem— Mrs Lumsden.' Marg'ret said. 
Lily quickly uncovered her face. ' You know ! ' she cried* 
wilh a mixture, which she could not explain to herself, of in- 
creased suspicion yet almost pleasure; for nobody as yet had 
called her by that name. 

' I would be a atupid person indeed if I dinna know. Oh, 
madam, I've made bold to come in, for I know more things 
than that. Beenie would tell you I've had an education. I've 
come to beg you, on my bended knees, to give up all thoughts 
of moving ; it's too late, my dear young leddy — and just make 
yourself as content as you can here.' 

'Here!' cried Lily, with a scream of distress. "No, no, 
no, I must be in my own house. Woman, whoever you are, 
do you know I'm Miss Ramsay here? It's not known who I 
am— and what will they think if anything— anything— -should 
happen ? ' 

' Are you wanting to conceal it, Mrs Lumsden? ' 

* No, no, no ! Anything but thai ! If you will go tu the 
cross of Kinbch-Rugas and say Lily Ramsay has been Ronald 
Lumadcn's wife for more than a year — I will — I will kiss you,' 
cried Lily, as if that wa$ the greatest sacrifice she could make. 

' Then why should you not bide still ? If it's found out, 
it's found out, and you're pleased. And if it's not found out 
nuyl« the gentleman's pleased. Mrs Lumsden, I'm a real, 
well-qualified nurse. I will tell you the truth; tliey were 
fr^htened, lhae women. 1 said, when Beenic told me, I 
would come and just be here- if there was any occasion. 
Mistress Lumsden, I will show you my certificates. I am just 
ali I say. and mavbe a little more. Will you trust yourself to 
me?* 

And what could Lily do? She was in no condition to 
inquire into it — to satisfy herself if it was a plot of Ronald's 
making, or only, as this woman *aid, a scheme of the women. 
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To think over such subjects was no exercise for her at that 
moment. She yielded, for she could do nothing else. And a 
very short time after there was an agitated night in the old 
tower. It was the night of the market, and Dougal had come 
in, in the muzzy condition which was usual to him on such 
occasions, and consequently slept like a log and was con- 
scious of nothing that was going on. Ronald had arriced the 
d*y before. And when the morning came there was mother 
little new creature added to the population of the world. 

It was more like a dream than ever to Lily — a dream of 
rapture and completion, of every trouble calmed, and every 
pang over, and every promise fulfilled. She was surrounded 
uv love and the most sedulous watching. She seemed to hare 
no longer any wishes ; only thanks in her heart She even 
saw hei husband go away without trouble. 'Come back soon 
and fetch us. Come lack and fetch us/ she said, smiling at 
him through half-dosed eyes. 

It was not, however, much more than a week after, when 
Ronald, without warning or announcement, rushed into her 
room, pale with fatigue, and dusty from his journey. 'I have 
come here post haste,' he cried. 'Lily, your Uncle Robert is 
in Edinburgh. He is coming on here for the shooting, and 
other men with him. If I'm a day in advance that is all. 1 
have thought of the only thing that is to be done if you will 
but consent,' 

' The only thing to he done,* said Lily, raising herself in her 
bed, with sparkling eyes, ' is what I hive always wished . to 
tell him all that's happened— and oh ! what a light conscience 
I will have, and what a happy heart I ' 

' He would turn you out of his doors,' cried Ronald in 
dismay. 

' Well I ' cried Lily, who lelt capable of everything, ' I may 
net be a great walker yet, but I'll hirple on till a cart passes or 
something, and they'll take me in at the Manic. 1 

1 Oh, my darling, don't think of such a risk,' he cried. 
' For God's silte keep quiet. Say nothing and do nothing till 
you hear from me again. I have thought of a plan. Will you 
promise to do nothing, to make no confession, till I'm at your 
side, or till you hear from me ? ' 

'Are you not going to stay with me, to meet him ?' 

'I cannot, I cannot! I've come now at the greatest risk. 
Lily, you will promise?' 
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■ I am going to dress the baby for the night,' said the 

nurse, interposing. 'Will ye give him a kiss, mem, before 1 
take him away?' 

Lily's lips settled softly on the infant's cheeks like a bee on 
a flower. 1 He's sweeter and sweeter every day. Ronald, you 
must not ask me too much, But I will try ; so long as all is 
well and safe with him.* 

*I will see that all is safe with him," Ronald cried. He 
lingered a little with the young mother, half jealous of the 
looltB she cast at the door for the return of the child, in 
Marg'rets arms. 'You have told her not to bring him back,' 
she said, with smiling reproach, ' but I'll have him all to 
myself after.' She was not afraid of his news ; she was not 
shaken by his excitement. The approach of this tremendous 
crisis seemed only to exhilarate Lily. She was so glad, so 
'.i'i to be found out. It was the only thing that was wanting 
to her perfect happtnefis. 

Ronald's gig had been waiting all the time while he 
lingered. He had to rush away at last in order to catch the 
night coach from Kinlcch-Rogas, he said ; and Lily waited, 
with smiles shining through the tears in her eyes, to hear the 
sound of the wheels carrying him away. And then she cried 
impatiently, ' MargVct, Marg'iet, bring me my baby.' 

But MargVct, it seamed, did not hear. 



CHAPTER XX XII I 



SIR ROBERT arrived, as they had been warned, next 
day. An express came in the morning, preceding 
him, to order rooms to be prepared for three guests — 
to the great indignation of Katrin, who demanded where she 
was expected to get provender for four men and maybe men- 
servants into the bargain, that were worse than their matte's, 
ai a moment's notice. ' As if there was naethiag to do but 
put linen on the beds,' she cried. 'The auld man must have 
gone gyte. Ye canna make a dinner for Sir Robert and his 
gentlemen out of a chuckie and a brace o' birds frae the moor. 
If I had but a hare to make soup o\ ot a wheen iruut, or a 
single blessed thing. You'll just put the black powny in the 
cart, rVnigal, and ye'U gang down youree!' to the toun. Sandy ! 
What does Sandy ken? How could I trust that callant to 
look after Sir Robert's denner ? You're nane so clever yours?!' 
— but it's you that shall go and no another. Man, have ye no 
thought of your auld maistcr and his first dinner when the 
auld man comics bamc ' ' 

'I think of him maybe mair than some folk that have 
keepit grand goings on in his auld hoose.' 

* IVkal were ye saying?' cried Katrin, fixing him with a 
commanding eye- She pronounced this, as I have gently 
insinuated before, ' F'what,'' which gave great force to the 
sound. ' I might have kent,' she cried, with a toss of her head, 
'there wasno a nun breathing that could hold his tongue when 
he thought he had a story to tell.' 

1 Me — tell a story ! ' said Dougal. in instinctive self-defence. 
Then he added : ' It a' depends — on what a man has to tell. 1 

' Ye're born traitors, a' the race o' ye, from Adam doun,' 
cried Katrin, in her wrath, 'and aye the women to bear the 
wyte, accordin* to you. Tell till ye burst ! 1 she csclaimed, with 
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concentrated fury, 'and it's no mc'H say a word : but put tho 
powny in the cart and gang doon to the town, and try what ye 
can get for my denner. I'll no have the auld man staned, no, 
nor yet shamed afore his freends, nor served with an ill denner 
the first night— him thai hasna been in his ain auld house for 
years.' 

'Ye'reawfu' particular about his denner, considering every- 
thing that's come and gone and the care you've taen of him 
and his.' 

'Yes ! ' cried Katrin, ' I'm awfu particular about his denner. 
Are you going? or will I have to leave the rooms to settle 
themselves and go mysel' ?' 

Dougal at last obeyed this strong impulsion— but Uiu black 
powny and the cart were not for so important a person as 
Sir Robert's faciotum the day his master rame home. He 
put Rory into the geeg, and drove down in such state as was 
procured by these means, with his countenance full of unutter- 
able things. He was indeed, when ihe little quarrel with 
Katrin was over, a man laden with much thought. Dougil 
bad observed not very clearly, but yet more than he was be- 
lieved to have observed. His stolid understanding had 
been played upon unmercifully by the women, and he had 
been taken in many times in respect to Ronald's presence or 
absence in the house. Often it had occurred that he 'could 
have sworn ' the visitor was there when he was not there, and 
still oftener he could have sworn the reverse — but at the end 
of all the tricks and deceptions he was tolerably cleat as to 
the position of affairs, if he had possessed the faculty of speech, 
and sufficient indifference to other motives to have used it. 
But Dougal, who was a very simple soul, was held in the grasp 
of as great a complication of influences as if he had been the 
most subtle and the most self-analysing. Should he tell Sir 
Robert what he had seen and guessed ? Sir Robert was his 
master, and it w« Duugal'a duty, as guardian q! the house, 
to report what had occurred in it. Ay 1 but would he shame the 
house by raising a story that maybe never would be got at 
by the right end — for what could he say? That a gentleman 
from Edinburgh had been about the place, coming and going 
by night and by day ; that a person could never tell when he 
was there and when he wasna there— and finally, that it was 
clear as daylight, him and Miss Lily were 'great freends.' Ah, 
Miss Lily ! that brought up again another series of motives- 
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She was his, Dougal's, young leddy, br every lawful tie, the 
only bairn of the house, the real heir. If Sir Robert, as 
he was perfectly capable, were to leave Dalrugas away from htr 
the mum, «hc would not a whit ihc less be the only Ramsay 
left of the oid family, Mr James's daughter, who had been 
Dougal's adoration in his youth. Was he to raise a scandal 
on Miss Lily— he, her own father's man? Dougal's heart 
revolted at the thought. And Katrin that spoiled the lassie, 
that could see nothing that was not perfect in her I Katrin 
would never have a good word for her man again. She would 
call him a traitor — that word that bum and never ceases lo 
wound like black Monteith that betrayed the Wallace wight, 
like — but Dougal's courage was no: equal to that anticipation ; 
rather anything than that — rather flee the country than that 
—to betray a bit creature that trusted him, Mr James's 
daughter, the last Ramsay, a little lass that could not fight 
for herself. 'No me!' cried Dougal, to all the winds that 
blew. 'No me 1 ' he said, confronting old Schiehallion, as 
if lhat tranquil mountain had tempted him. He shook his 
fist at the hills and at the world. ' No me, no me ! 1 he said. 

1 do not believe thai Katun ever was in the least afraid in 
respect to Dougal: but a very troubled woman was Katrin 
thai da). She had been in Ronald Lumsdcn's confidence 
all along, more than his wife knew, and in her way had abetted 
him and helped him, though of«n against her conscience. 
Bcenie had done the same, but she had not Katrin's head and 
meekly followed where the other ted. They had both been 
partially guilty in respect to Marg'ret, a woman introduced 
into the house by the clumsiest means, which Lily could have 
seen through in a moment liad she tried, bui whose presence 
was so great a comfort and relief to the other two that their 
eagerness to accede to the artifice by which <he was brought 
as a guest to Dalrugas was very excusable. 'What would you 
and mc do, Bcenie?' Katrin had said, for once acknowledging 
a situation with which she was not able to cope. They had 
been able 'to sleep at night' as they both said, since that 
woman was there ; and there was nothing to be ?aid against 
the woman. She was not troublesome, she was kind, she 
knew what she was about. That she was Ronald's emissary 
was nothing against her. It was, on the contrary, an evi- 
dence of the husband's tender care for his wife— his anxiety 
that she should have the bes: and most constant attention— 
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' And a bc-nnie penny she will cost him,' tho two women said 
10 themselves. But ihe events of the last twenty-lour hours 
had altogether overwhelmed Katrin ; and she had not the 
comfort even of speaking 10 anyone cn the subject, of express- 
ing her horror, her amazement and dismay, lor Becnie was 
shut up with Lily, whose state was such that she could not 
be left alone for a moment. It was well for the housekeeper 
that her bead was filled with Sir Robert's dinner and the 
airing of the mattresses. It gave her a relief ftom her heavy 
thoughts to draj; down the feather-beds and turn them over 
and over before a blazing fire, though it was August, and the 
sun blazing hot out of doors. She worked — as a Highland 
housekeeper work* llic day the gentlemen ate 10 arrive — for 
ihe credit of the house and her own. ' Would I let strangers 
find a word to say, or a thing forgotten, and me the woman 
in charge of Dalrugas this mony and mony a year ! ' she 
said to herself. And it did Katiin a great deal of good, 
as she did not hesitate to acknowledge. It took off her 
thoughts. 

Sir Robert arrived in the evening willi two elderly friends 
and one young one, with all their guns and paraphernalia, Sir 
Robett'* own man directing everything, arid at least one other 
man-servant, bringing dismay to Kathn's heart. 'You will not 
have more than two or three Rood days on my little bit of 
moor," the old gentleaian had said, with proud humility, ' but 
the neighbours are very friendly, and no doubt my niece has 
got a lot of cheerful Highland lassies about her, thai will enliven 
ihe time for you, my young friend.' The friends, young and old, 
had protected their perfect prospective satisfaction with the 
entertainment Sir Robett had to offer, none of them believing, 
as indeed he did not 'believe himself, his own disparaging 
account of the moor. They arrived very dusty in their post- 
chaise, but in high spirits, the old gentleman with an excited 
pleasure in reluming to the old house of his fathers, which he 
had not seen for years. Perhaps it looked to him small and 
grey and chill, as is the wont of old paternal houses when a 
long-absent master comes back. He called out almost as soon 
as he came in sight of the door, where Dougal was waiting 
with his bonnet poised on the extreme edge of his head, on 
one hair, and Sandy behind him, ready with awe to follow the 
directions of the gentlemen's gentlemen, and carry tho luggage 
upstairs. 'Where is Miss Lily? Where is my niece?' Sir 
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Robert cried. Does she not think it worth her trouble to come 
and meet her old uncle at the door?' 

Katrin came forth from the threshold, within which she 
had been lurking, and curtseyed (u the best of her ability. 
'You're welcome, Sir Robert, you're awftT welcome,' she said, 
' but Miss Lily, I'm sorry to say, is just very ill in her bed.' 

'Ill in her bed!' cried Sir Robert, 'Nonsense! Non- 
sense ! I know that kind of illness. She is vexed at me foi 
sending her here, and she's made up her mind to sulk a little 
that I may flatter her and plead with her. You may tell her 
it Won't do. I'm not ll«it kind of mai*. I'll pardon maybe 
a bonnie lass in all her bravs and showing her pleasure in 
them, but a sulky, sour young woman— Eh, Evandale, what 
were you saying — an old house — it's old enough if ye think 
that to its credit, and bare enough. Katrin, I hope you'll 
be able to make these gentlemen comfortable in ihe old bar- 
rack, such as it is.' 

' I hope so, Sir Robert, 1 said Katrin. She was relieved that 
his animadversions on Lily should he cut short 

And then they mounted the spiral staircase with the worn 
steps, which especially at the top were almost dangerous, and 
which the elder men mounted very cautiously, one after the 
other, the loud footsteps of the men echoing through the 
place, their deeper voices Ailing the air. 1 Lord bless us all ! ' 
Kntrin cried within hetself, ' if they bod arrived ten days ago ' 1 
It was a comfort, in the midst of all the trouble, that Lily was 
safe in bed and, whatever happened, could not be disturbed. 

Sir Robert's inquiries again next morning after his niece 
were made late and after long delay. It was the twelfth of 
August : unnecessary lo say that Palrugas was full of sound 
and hurry from an early hour — the manufacture and consump- 
tion of an enormous hreakfait, and the preparations for the 
first great day with the grouse occupying everybody, so that 
Katrin herself, though \ery anxious, had not found a moment 
to visit Lily's room, or even to snatch a moment's talk with 
Iteenie over her mistress's state. 'Just the same: and that's 
very bad,' Becnte said through the half-open door, 'and just 
half out of her wits with the noise, and ro able to understand 
what it means » ' ' Oh, it's a' thae mm ! ' cried Katrin. ' The 
gentlemen and their grouse, and the others with the guns and 
the dogues and a' the rest o't. Pity me that have not a moment, 
that must gang and toil for them and their breakfasts.' When 
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everything was ready at last, and the party set out, Sir Robert, 
whose shooting days were over, accompanied thein to a certain 
labourite corner upon Rory, who, though the old gentleman 
was noi a heavy weight, objected lu the umwu.d length of lib 
limbs and decision of his movements ; but he returned to the 
house shortly after, musing, with a sigh or two. I'eihaps it 
was a rash experiment to come back after so many years : his 
doctor had advised it strongly, giving him much hope from his 
native air, the air of the moors and hills— and from trie quiet 
and regular hours, and rule of measured living, which he would 
have no temptation lo transgress. ' Wc must remember »c 
ate not so young as we once were — any of us,' the physician 
had said, not withstanding thai he himself was but forty. When 
a man is old and ailiog, and lives too perilously well, and sees 
and does too much in the gayer regions of the land, and is 
known at the same time to have a castle in the North — an old 
patrimony in the Highlands, delightful in August at least, and 
probably the best place in trie world for him at nil times of the. 
year— such a prescripcion is easy. 'Your native air, Sir 
Robert, and a quiet country life.' 

The twelfth of August, a fine day, and already the sharp, 
cbar report of the guns in the brilliant air, and a sense of 
company and enjoyment about, and the moor a great mag- 
nificent garden, purple with heather, is about as cheerful a 
moment as could be chosen to make a beginning of such 
a life. But old Sir Robert, returning from the beginning of 
the sport which he was not able to share, to his old house, 
his Highland castle, which, as he turned towards it, in the 
glorious sunshine of the morning, looked so grey and pinched 
and penurious, with the tower that was only a high out- 
standing gable, and the farm buildings which had for so 
long a lime been the chief and most imporiant points of the 
cluster of buildings to its humble occupants — had little to 
make him cheerful. A sharp sensation, almost of shame, 
stung the old man as he realised what his friends must 
have thought of his Highland castle. Tayroouth and Inverary 
are castles, and so are the bran-new houses down die Clyde, 
in which the Glasgow merchants establish themselves with 
all the luxuries which money can buy. But where did old 
Dalrugas come in, so spare and poor, rising straight out 
of the moor, without garden or pleasance, not to speak of 
parks or woods ? 

s 
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He smiled to himself a little sadly at the misnomer. He 
was wounded in the pride with which he had regarded ilmt 
shrunken, impoverished little place — a pride which he felt 
now was half ludicrous and yet half pathetic. How was it 
:hat he had no! thought so when last he was here, then a 
mature man, and having passed all the glamour of youth? 
He shook his head at the pinched, tall gable, the corbie 
steps cut so clearly against the blue sky, the grey line of 
ihe bare, blank wall. After all it was but a pour liousc for 
a family with such pretensions as the Rarnsays of Dalrugas— 
a poor thing to brag to his Southern friends about. And it 
was not very gay ; he who had been a man who loved to enjoy 
himself, and who had done so wherever he had been, lo come 
back here in the end of his days to settle down to the dreari- 
ness of the solitary moor and the silence of a country life ! 
Was it not a discipline more than lie could bear that ' tlwsc 
doctors ' had put him under? Was a year or two more of vege- 
tation here worth the giving up of all his old gratifications and 
amusements ? It is hard even upon a man who knows he is 
old, but does not care to Acknowledge it, to accompany on a 
pony for a little way his friends, who are keen (or their sport, 
to set them off on the twelfth without being able to go a step 
or fire a shot with them. Those doctors, whnt did they 
know? They had probably sent him off, not knowing what 
more lo do for him, that they might not be troubled with the 
sight of him dying before their eyes. 

Then, however, there came before Sir Robert, by some 
more kindly touch of memory, certain scenes from the old life, 
when Dalrugas was the warmest and happiest home in the 
world, always overflowing with kindly neighbours and friends 
of youth. Their names came back to him one by one — Duffs, 
Gordons, Sinclairs : where were they all now ? There would 
be at least their representatives in all the old places— sons, 
nay, perhaps grandsons, of his contemporaries, young asses 
that would turn up their noses at a ueilie moustache : yet per- 
haps some of the old folk too. Lily would know : no doabt 
hut Uly would know every one of them. She would have her 
partners among the boys and her cronies among the girls. He 
felt plad that Lily was here to renew the alliances of the old 
place. What had he sent her here for, by-the-byc ? Something 
about a silly sweetheart thai she would not give up, the silly 
thing. Trubably she would have forgotten his very name by 
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tliit lime, as Sir Robert did : and there would be another now 
wailing his sanction. Wei!, no harm if it was a lit match for 
the last Ramsay. He would insist upon that. Somebody 
that had gear enough, and good blood, and a proper place in 
the world. No other should poor James's daughter marry: 
thai was one thing sure. 

And then he began to think what had become of Lily, that 
she had neither come to meet him last night nor appeared thk 
morning. Was she bearing malice? or sulking at her old 
uncle ? He would soon see there was an end to that. If she 
was ill she mast have the doctor. If it was but some silly cold 
or other, or the headache that a woman sets up at a moment's 
notice, she must gel up out of tier bed, she must tunic down- 
stairs. Self-indulgence was good for nobody, especially at 
Lily's age. He would see her woman, Beenie, who was her 
shadow, and whom Sir Robert began to recollect he had not 
seen any more than Lily herself. And then the alternative 
should be given her — the doctor, who would stand no nonsense, 
or to get up and pat a shawl about her, and nurse her cold by 
the fireside, where .she could talk to lum, and be much belter 
than if she were in bed. Sir Robert quickened Rory's paces, 
and. indeed, is the pony was nothing loth to reach his stable, 
appeared at the house with almost undignified haste to put in 
iinmediae operation this plan. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



' \ TO better this morning ! What is thu matter with her ? 
I never heard Lily was unhealthy or delicate.' 
' 'She is neither the one nor the other,' said Katrin, 

indignant, 'but she's not well today. The best of us, Sir 
Robert, we're subjeck lo ilut.' 

' Ye think so I ' he said rather fiercely, as if it were a dogma 
to (jufslion. And then he added, ' There's that big Buenie- 
ereature, that is, I suppose, as much with her as ever — send 
her to me.' 

' Eh, Sir Robert, how is she to leave Miss Lily that is just 
not well at all this morning? ' 

' 3=nd bet to me at once,' the old gentleman said, im- 
peratively. He went into the dining-room, which was on the 
lower floor and the room h? liked bent, the most comfortable 
in the house- There were no signs of a woman's presence in 
that room. A vague wonder crossed his mind if after all Lily 
had been here at all? He forgot that he had been much 
incommoded the evening before by the books and the work- 
baskets, the cushions and the footstools, which had demon- 
strated the sometime presence of a woman upstairs. He kept 
walking up and down the room stiffly, feeling bis foot a little 
as he owned to himself. Sir Robert truly felt that he would 
not be sorry if the prescription of his native air failed mani- 
festly at once. 

■ Well,' he said, turning round hastily at a timid opening 
of the door. ' How's your m i street. : how's my niece? What 
does she mean by taking shelter in her bed. and never ap]«ar- 
ing to bid me welcome ?' 

•Oh, Sir Robert, Miss Lily— ' said Beenic She held the 
door open and stood leaning against the edge, as if ready to 
fly at a call from without or a Uuust from within. Beenie's 
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hair, whirh it was difficult to keep tidy at the best of limes, 
hung over her pale countenance like a cloud, a short loci; 
standing out from her forehead. We are accustomed row to 
every vagary of which hair is capable, and are not disturbed 
by loose locks : bui in those days strict tidiness was the rule — 
and Beenie, very white as to her checks and red round the 
eyes, partly with tears, partly with watching, was, to Sir Robert, 
a bring unworthy of any confidence. 

' Woman !' he cried, 'yoa look as if you had been up all 
night— and not a fit person to be a lady's body-servant, and 
with her night and day.' 

1 Fit or no,' said Beenie, with a sob, ' I'm the one Miss 
Lily's aye had, and her and me will never be parted either 
with her will or mine.' 

' We'll see about that,' said Sir Robert. But he was 
wise man enough to know that a favourite servant was a 
difficult thing to attack. He asked peremptorily, ' What is 
the matter with her?' placirg himself, like a judge, in the 
great chair. 

'Eh, Sir Robert, if Marg'ret, my cutis in, had been here, 
that is half a doctor herself! but mc, I knov nothing,' cried 
Beenie, wringing her hands. 
' Is it a cold ? * 

' It was, maybe, a cold to begin with,' said Beenic, 
cautiously; but then she melted into tears and cried, 'she's 
awlu' fevered, she's the colour o' fire, and kens nothing' — in 
a lamentable voice- 

' Bless mc' cried Sir Robert, ' is there any fever about ? ' 

' There's nae fever about that I ken of — rhere's nae folt 
hereby to get a fever,' Beenie said. 

' Then I'll go and see her myself,' cried Sir Robert, rising 
from his chair. 

'Eh, Sir Robert,' cried Katrin from behind the door, 'you 
a gentleman that could do the puir thing no gaud ! It's 
belter to leave her to us women folk.' 

'There is truth in ihat too,' Sir Robert said. He took a 
turn about the room and then sat down again in his chair, his 
forehead contracted by a line of annoyance and perplexity 
which might have been called anxiety by a charitable onlooker. 
Beenie had seized the opportunity of Katrin's appearance to 
hurry away, and he found himself kec to face with his house- 
keeper. He gave a long breath of relief. 'It's you, Katrin,' 
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be said, 'you're a sensible person according to your lights. 
There's fever with all things — a wound (but that's of course 
impossible (or her) or a cold or any accident. What's your 
opinion ? Is it a tiling that will | ■■- away ? ' 

' Leave her with Beenie and me for another cay, Sir 
Robert, and the morn II she's no better, I'll be the first to ask 
for a doctor; and eh, I hope it's safe no to have him the day.' 
The latter part of this speech Katrin said to herself under 
cover of the door. 

'She'll have got cold coming home late from one of her 
parties,' said the old gentleman, regaining his composure. 

' Her pairties, Sir Robert ! ' said Katrin, almost with a 
shriek — 'and where, poor thing, would she get pairties here?' 

' She has friends, I suppose ? ' he said, with a little 
impatience, 'companions of her own age. Where will young 
creatures like that not find parties, is what I would ask?' 

' Eh, Sir Robert ! but I'm doubting you've forgotten our 
countrjside. There's Miss Eclcn at the Manse that is her 
one great friend ; and John Jameson's ass ai the muckle farm, 
that has been at the school in Edinburgh, and would fain, fain 
think herself a lady, poor bit thing — would have given her little 
finger to be friends with Miss Lily. But you would not have 
had her go to pairties in the farm-house ; and at the Manse 
they give nane, the minister being such a Umeler. I'airtic*! 
the Lord bless us ! Wha would ask her to pairties on this 
side of the moor?' 

'There are plenty of people,' said Sir Robert, almost indig- 
nantly, 'that should have shown attention to my brother 
James's daughter, both for my sake and his. What do you 
call the Duffs, woman ? and the Gordons of the Muckle moor, 
and Sir John Sinclair's family at the Lews? many a merry 
night have we passed among us when wo were all young. 
The Duffs is not more than a walk, even if Lily were setting up 
for a fine lady, which, to do her justice, was not her way.' 

'Eh, hear till him !'breathed Katrin under herbreath. She 
said aloud, 'Times are awfu' changed. Sir Robert, since your 
days. The present Mr Duff, he's married on an English lady 
and they say she cannot bide the air of the Highlands, though 
it is well kent for the finest air in a' the world. He comes 
here whiles with a wheen gendemen for the first of the 
shooting— but her never ; and there's little to be said for a 
house when the mistress is never in it. Of the Gordons there's 
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nane left but one auld leddy. the last nf them, I hear, except 
distant connections. And as for Sir John at the Lews, poor 
man, poor man, he just died broken-hearted, one of his bonnie 
boys going to destruction after ihe other. They say the things 
are to be roupit and the auld mansion house to be left desolate, 
for of the i thai remain (he one's o nc'cr-do-wcll, and the 
other a puir, avaricious creature, feared :o spend a shilling, and 
I canna tell vhich is the worst.' 

' Bless me, bless me,' Sir Robert had gone on saying, shak- 
ing his head. He was receiving a rude awakening. He saw 
in his mind's eye the old house running over with lively figures, 
with fun and laughter— and now desolate. It gave him a 
great shock, partly from the simple fact which by itself was 
overwhelming, partly because of a sudden pity which sprang 
up in his mind for Lily, and most of all, for himself. What, 
nobody to come and see hint, to tell the news and hear what 
was in the London papers, no cheerful house to form an object 
for his walk, no men to talk to, no ladies to whom to pay his 
old-fashioned compliments ! This discoveiy went very much 
to his heart. After a long time he said, 1 It would be better 10 
let the houses than to leave them to go to rack and ruin, or 
shut up, as you say — the best houses in the countryside.' 

' Let them ! ' cried Kairin ; ' gentlemen's ain houses ! 
We're maybe fallen low, Sir Robert, but we're no just fallen 10 
that.' 

'You silly woman! the grandest folk do it,' cried Sir 
Robert— then he added in a lower tone, 'Lily, I am afraid, 
may not have had a very lively life' 

' You may well say that,' cried Katrin ; ' poor, honnie lassie, 
if she had bidden ony gangrel body on the road, or any person 
travelling that passed this way, to come in and bear her com- 
pany, I would not have been surprised for my pan." 

Katrin spoke very deliberately, iivec intention. It seemed 
well to prepare an argument, in case it might rw wanted 

another time. And Sir Robert was much subdued. He 
had not meant to inflict such a punishment upon his niece, 
lie had believed, indeed, that her life at Dalrugas would 
be even more gay than her life in Edinburgh. There the 
parties might occasionally lie founal, or the convives bores, 
according to his own experience at least ; but here there was 
nothing out the good, warm, simple intimacy of the country, 
the life almost in common, the hospitable doors always open. 
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If a compunctious recollection of Lily ever crossed his mind, 
in the midst of his own elderly amusements, ihis was what he 
had been in the habit of saying to himself : ' There will be 
lads enough to make a liutc queen of her, and lnwcs enough 
to keep her company — for she's a bonnie bit thing when all is 
said." He had always been a little proud of her, though she 
had been a great trouble to him ; and he thought he knew that 
in his old home Lily would be fully appreciated. That he had 
sent her out into the wilderness had never entered his thoughts. 

He dismissed Katrin after this with an uneasy mind, im- 
ploring her, almost with humility, to do everything she could 
think of for his poor Lily, and if she was not better in the 
morning, to send at once for the best doctor in the neighbour- 
hood. Who was the best doctor in the neighbourhood? In- 
deed, there was but little choice ; the doctor at Kinloch-Rugas, 
who was not so young as he once was, and had. alas, a sore 
weakness foi his glass — and the one at Ardenlennie on the 
other aide, who was well spoken of. ' Let it be (he one at 
Ardenlennie,' Sir Robert said. He spent rather a wretched 
day afterwards, taking two or three short constitutionals, up 
and down the high road, three quarters of an hour at a time, to 
wile away the lonely day until his friends returned from the 
moor. It was far too painful an ordeal, 10 spend the twelfth of 
August alone in this place where, in his recollection, the 
twelfth of August had always been ecstasy. He should 
have chosen another moment. He had not imagined that he 
would have felt so much his own disabilities of old age- He 
had been wont to boast that he did not feel them at all, one 
kind of enjoyment having been replaced by another, and his 
desire for athletic pleasures having died a natural death in the 
perfection of his matured spirit and changed tastes, which were 
equal to hetter things. But he had certainly subjected himself 
to too great a trial now. Tlut the twelfth should be his firit 
day at home, and that all his sport should consist of a convoy 
given to the sportsmen, on the back of Rory, but not a gun for 
his own shoulder, not a step on the heather for his foot I It 
win too much. lie had been a fool : and then this silly mis- 
adventure of Lily and her illness to make everything worse. 

A moment of comparative comfort orcuned in the middle 
of the day, when he had his luncheon. ' Really that woman's 
not bad as a cook,' he said to himself. She was bat a woman, 
and a Scotch, uncultivated creature, hut she had her qualities 
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— and there was taste in what she sent him, that priceless 
gift, especially for an okl man. He took a little nap after his 
luncheon, and then he look another walk, and so got ihrough 
the day till the sportsmen came back. They came in noisy 
and triumphant, with their bags, and their stories of what 
happened at this and that corner, of the cheej.crs dial had 
been missed and the old birds that were full of guile. Had 
they been Sir Robert's sons it is possible that he might have 
listened benignly, and felt more or less the pleasure by proiy, 
which some gentle spirits taste. lint they were strangers, 
mure 'friends 1 in the jargon of the world, meaning acquaint- 
ances more or less intimate. Of the three he bore best the 
laughter and delight and I and eagerness to shew bis own 

prowess, of the young man. The others awakened a sharper 
pang of contrast. ' Almost my own age ! ' alas ! the difference 
between fifty and seventy is the unkindest of comparisons. 
Tney were not even good companions for him in the evening. 
When they had talked over every step of their progress, and 
every bird that had falien before them, and eaten of Katrin's 
good dishes, an enormous ilimici, the strong air of the moor, 
and the hot fire of the peats, and the fatigue of the first day's 
esercise and excitement overpowered them one after another 
With sleep. This would not have been the case had I jly been 
aloot, to sing a song or two and keep them to their manners. 
Sir Robert was driven to the expedient of sending for Dougal 
when they had all, with many excuses, gone to bed. Dougal 
was sleepy too, and tired, though not so much so oa 'the 
gentlemen,' to whom the grouse and the moor were, more or 
less, novelties. He gave his wife a curious look when Sir 
Robert's man called him to his master, and Katrin responded 
with one that partly entreated and partly threatened. She 
said, ' You can tell him Miss Lily is very bad, and Ml get the 

doctor ihc first thing the morn.' 

Dougal uttered no woid. He could not wear his bonnet 

when he went up to see the Laird, but he took it in his hands, 

winch was some small consolation. He was in a dreadful 

confusion of mind, not knowing what was to be said to him, 

what was to be demanded of him. He might be about to be 

put through his 'questions,' and want all his strength to defend 

himself; or it might be nothing at all, some nonsense about 

the guns or the buds. His heavy shock of hair stood up from 

his forehead, giving something of an ox-like breadth and 
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heaviness of brow. He held his head somewhat down, with 2 
trace of defiance. Katrin might gloom ; it was lilt'* he cared 
for Katrin when his blood was up ; but there was not a bit of 
the traitor in Dougal. No blood oC a black Monuith in him. 
if they were to put the thumbscrews on him or matches atween 
his fingers. That poor bonnie creature, whatever was hei 
wyte, Ihey should get nothing (0 trouble her out of him. 

1 Well/Dougal,' said Sir Robert, dangerously genial, * you see 
I'm left ail alone. My friends they have gone 10 their beds, 
as if they were callants home from the school.* 

' The gentlemen would be gcynn tired,' said Dougal, 1 they're 
English, and no accustomed to our moors, and some of them 
no so young either. You never bent that, Sir Robert, you 
that were to the manner born.' 

' But too auld for that sort of thing, Dougal, now.' 

' Maybe, and maybe not,' said Dougal. 'There's naeihing 
like the auld blood and the habit o't. I'd sooner see you cock 
a rifle, Sir Robert, though I Gay it as should na, than the whole 
three of them.' 

1 No, no, Dougal,' said Sir Robert, ' that's Battery. They're 
not very good shots then? ' he said, with a smile. He was noi 
indisposed tu hear this of them, though they were his friends. 

' Well, Sir Robcit, I nouldna say, on their aiu kind o 1 giound, 
among the stubble and that kind o 1 low-country shooting which, 
I am tauld, is the common thing therr ; but no on our moors 
When you're used to the heather it's a different thing.' 

'No doubt there is something in that,' Sir Robert allowed 
with discreet satisfaction. And then he added, ' What's this 
I hear from your wife about all the old neighbours, and that 
there's scarcely a house open 1 knew in aiy young daya?' 

• What is that, Sir Robert ? ' said Dougal, cautiously. 

'The neighbours, ye dunce, my old friends that were allabout 
the countryside when I was young— and that 1 thought would 
be friends for my poor little Lily when she came here. I'm 
told there's not one of them left.' 

Dougal did not readily take up what was meant, but he held 
hit own firmly. 'There'*- been nac gentleman's hou3c,* ho said, 
* what you would call open and receiving visitors round about 
Dalrugas as long as I mind — no more tlian Dalrugas itsel? 

'Ah, Dalrugas itself,' said Sir Robert, a little abashed. It 
was true — if the others had closed their doors, so had Dalrugas: 
if ihey were left to silence and decay, so had his own house 
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been. Other reasons liad operated in his case, but ihe result 
was the same. 'I'm afraid, Dougal,' he said, Mhat my poor 
little Lily has had an ili time of it, which I never intended. 
Give me your opinion on the subject. Your wile's a very 
decent woman— and an excellent cook, I will say that for her 
— but the'i; Like them all, she stands up for her own side. She 
would have me think that my niece has been very solitary 
among the moors. Now, that was never what 1 intended. 
Tell me true, has Miss Lily been a kind of prisoner, and seen 
nobody, as Katrin says ? * 

Dougal pushed his mass of hair to one side as if it had been 
a wig. 'The young leddy,' he said, 'had none o' the looks of 
a prisoner. Sir Robert. I've seen her when you would hove 
thought it was the very sun ilscl' shining on the moor.' 

1 You're very poetical, Dougal,' said Sir Robert, with a 
laugh. 

'And she would whiles sing as canty as the birds, and off 
upon Kory as light as a feather, down to the market to see all 
the ferlies o 1 the touo, and into the Manse for her tea.' 

'That sounds cheerful enough,' said the old gentleman, 
'though the ferlies of the town were not veiy exciting, I 
sappose. And old Blythc's still at the Manse? He's one of 
the old set left at least' 

' He's an altered man noo, Sir Robert ; never a step can he 
ntake out o' his muckle cnair ; they say he's put into his bed 
at nicht, but it's a mystery to me and many more how it's done, 
for he'i o muckle heavy man. But year's end to year's end he's 
just living on in his muckle chair.' 

' Lord bless us,' Sir Robert said. He looked down on his 
own still shapely and not inactive limbs, with an involuntary 
shiver of comparison ; and then he added with a half laugh, 
' A man thac liked his good dinner, and a good Iwttle of wine, 
and a good crack, with any of us.' 

'That did he, Sir Robert,' Dougal said. 

'Poor old Blythe! I must go and see him,' said the 
liappier veteran with an unconscious stretch of his capable 
legs, and throwing out of his chest. It was not any pleasure 
in the misfortune of his neighbour which gave him this glow 
of almost satisfaction. It was the sense of his own superiority 
in well-being, the comparison which was so much in his own 
favour. Tlie comparison this morning had not been in his 
own favour and he had not liked it. He felt now, let us hope, 
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with a sensation of thankfulness, how much tetter off he was 
than Mr Blythe. 

'Well, well, the Manse was always something, Dougal,' he 
said. ' Manses ore cheerful places, there's always a great coming 
and going. I hope there was nobody much out of her own 
sphere that Miss Lily met there — no young ministers coming 
up here after her, eh ? they have a terrible flair for lasses with 
tochers, these young ministers, Dougal ?' 

'Ay, Sir Robert, that have they,' said Dougal, 'but I've 
seen no minister here.' 

'That wan good luck for Lily— or we that arc responsible 
for her,' said the old gentleman. 1 Well, Dougal, my man, 
you'll be tired yourself and ready for your bed, and to make an 
early start to-morrow with the gentlemen.' 

' Ay, Sir Robert,' said Dougal. He was very glad to accept 
his dismissal and to feel that without so much as a fib he had 
kept his own counsel and betrayed nothing. But when he 
had reached iho door he turned round again, crushing hi* 
bonnet in his hands. 'I was to tell you Miss Lily was no 
better, poor thing, and that the women thought the doctoi 
would have to be sent for the morn.' 

Sir Robert's countenance clouded over. ' Tchick, tchick,' 
he said, with an air of perplexity. 'You'll sec that the beat 
man in the neighbourhood is the one that's sent for,' he cried. 



CHAPTER XXXV 



THERE had been a pause after Lily called to Marg'iel to 
bring the baby on the night when Ronald left her. 
Matg'ret though very kind, was a person who liked 
her own way. If the child's toilet was not complete, according 
to her own elaborate rule, she did not obey in a moment even 
the eager call of the young mother. There vere allowances 
made for her, a> there always arc for ihosc who insist upon hav- 
ing their own way. 

Accordingly, there was a pause. I -ily lay and listened 10 the 
wheels of the geeg which carried Ronald away. They did not 
brinp the same chill to her heart as usual, and yet a chill began 
to steal into the room. The night was warm and soft— the 
early August, which in the North is the height of summer, and 
there was no chill at all in the atmosphere. It seemed to 
Lily's keen ears as she lay listening that the geeg paused as if 
something had been forgotten, bul then went on at double 
speed, galloping up the brae, till the sound of the wheels was 
extinguished in the night and distance. Then she called again 
sharply, ' Marg'ret, Marg'rel ! bring in my baby.' But still 
there was no reply. 

'She's just a most fastidious woman, with all her dressings 
and her undressings. She'll no have finished him to the last 
string tying,' Raid Robina. 

'Bid her come at once, at once!' cried Lily, 'I want my 

tittle man.' 

And Beenie dived into the next room, which was muHled in 
curtains— great precautions having been taken lest the cry of 
the child should be heard downstairs. There was another 
room still within that, into which the nurse occasionally retired : 
but there was no one in either place, nor were there any traces 
of the little garments lying about which betray a baby's 
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presence — everything appeared to have been swept away. 
Beenie, who lad come for the child with her rosy countenance 
beaming, stood still in consternation, her mouth open, her 
terrified eyes taking in everything with speechless dismay : for 
Marg'ret had never ventured downstairs as yei, nor had, they 
flattered themselves, a sound of the infant been heard, to 
awaken any question there, Beenie stood silent and terrified 
for a moment, and then, instead of returning to her mistress, she 
(lew downstairs. Katrin was alone, doiru; some of her delicate 
cooking carefully over the fire — all was still as if nothing but 
the mosl commonplace and tranquil events had ever happened 
there. Beenie, who bad burst into the place like a whirlwind, 
again paused, confounded by this everyday tranquillity. ' Katrin, 
Katrin, where is Marg'ret ? ' she cried, adding in a lower tone, 
'and the bairn?' 

•Whit a question to ask me! 'said Katrin. 'She's with 
you mistress without a doubt. Have you taen leave of your 
senses,' she murmuied in a hurried undertone, ' to roar out like 
that about a bairn— what bairn?' 

Here Beenie found herself at the end of all her resources. 
She burst out into loud weeping. • She's no up the stair and 
she's no down the stair,' cried Beenie, 4 and my bonny leddy is 
crying out for her, and will not be satisfied- And she's no 
place that I can find her — neither her nor yet the bum.' 

Katrin thrust her saucepan from her as if it had been the 
offending thing ; sbc wiped her hands ivitli her apron. She 
looked at Beenie, both of them pale with horror. 'Oh, the ill 
man ! 1 she cried. ' Oh, the monster ! Oh, sic a man for our 
bonnie dear. I have been misdoubting about the bairn — but 
wha could have expectit (hat a young man no hardened in 
iniquity would have thought of a contrivance like that!' 

Beenie had no thought or time to spare even on such an 
enormity. ' How am 1 to face her— and tell her ? ' she said. 

And at this moment they heard Lily's voice calling from 
above, at first softly, then shouting, screaming all their names. 
' Marg'ret !— Beenie ! Katrin! Marg'ret! Marg'ret! Beenie! 
Katrin ! where is my bairn? — where is my baim?' 

The two women flew up the stairs, at the head of which 
they found Lily in her white nightdress, with her feet bare, her 
haii waving wildly about her head, her face convulsed and 
drawn. ' My bairn ! ' she cried, ' my bairn ! my little bairn ! 
Where is Marg'ret ? Where is my baby ? Marg'ret ! Marg'ret ! 
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Beenie ! Katrin ' bring me my baby — my baby ' She seized 
ilccuic wildly with her trembling hands. 

' Oh, my datrlin' ! ' Beenie cried. ' Oh, my bairn — oh, my 
bonnie Mi« Lily ! ' 

Lily flung the large weeping woman from her with a passion 
of impatience. 'Katrin!' she said, breathlessly, 'you have 
sense; where is my baby — bring me my baby- My little 
bairn ! Did ye ever hear that an infant like that should be 
kept from his mother ? Marg'iel ! Marg'rel ! where has she 
taken my baby — my baby — my — ' 

Lily's voice rose lo a kind of scream. She ceased to have 
command of her words, and went on calling, calling for Mar- 
*'ret, and for her child in an endless cry, not knowing what 
she said. 

' You will come back to your bed first, and then I will lell 
you,' said Katrin. There was no one in die house but them* 
selves, and they were isolated in this sudden tragedy from all 
the world by the distance and the silence of night and the 
moor. The door stood open at the foot of the stairs, and a 
cold air blew up through the long, many-cornered passage, chill 
and searching notwithstanding the warmth of the night. Lily 
was glad to lean shivering upon the warm support of the kind 
woman who ciiclrled her with her arm. ' You will tell me — 
you will tell me ? 1 she murmured, permitting herself to be drawn 
back to her room. The blind had heen raised from one of 
the windows, and the moonlight streamed in, crossing the 
dimly-lighted clamber with one white line of light. The bed, 
with the little table by it, and the candle burning calmly, 
seemed too peaceful for Lily's mood of suspense and alarm. 
She stood still in the moonlight, which seemed lu make her 
figure luminous, with her white bare feet and pale face. 'Tell 
me t ' she cried, ' tell me. Marg'ret I Marg'ret ! where has she 
taken my baby? I want my baby— nothing more— nothing 

but that.' 

' For the I-otd's sake, mem ! ' said Katnn, ' ye are shivering 
and trembling. Go back to your bed' 

'Oh, my daurlin'l' ciicd the weeping Bccnic 'Oh, my 
bounie lamb, he's just away with his father in the geeg. Ye 
needrta cry upon Marg'ret ; shell no hear yon, for it's just her 
that's taken him away I ' 

'Oh, you born fool!' Katrin cried, supporting her young 
mistress with her arm. 
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But Lily twisted out of her hold. She turned upon Beente, 
bringing her hands together wildly with a loud clap thnt startled 
all the silences about like the sudden report of a pistol, and 
then fell suddenly with a cry at their feet. 

Since thai moment she had not recovered consciousness. 
Both of* them knew by the force of experience how dangerous 
n, ayiiipLuin in Lily's condition is ihc sUung convulsive shiver- 
ing which had seited her, and for the greater part of tha: dread- 
ful night before Sir Robert's arrival they were both by her bed- 
side striving with every kind of hot application to restore a 
natural temperature. But when :hcy had partially succeeded 
in this, she still lay unconscious, sometimes agitalcd and dis- 
turbed, flinging herself about, with her arms over her head, and 
oneo or twice repeating, what filled them with horror, the ex 
inordinary clap together of her hands: sometimes quite still 
and murmuring under her breath a continuous Mow of inarticul- 
ate woids, but never conscious of them or their ministrations, 
saying no word that had meaning in it. Sir Robert's arrival 
made a certain change, and left the weight of the nursing upon 
Beeble, Katrin, with her many additional labours, being unable 
to bear her shore. They had already, however, had lime for 
several consultations on the subject which Sir Robert naturally 
disposed of with so much ease, but which to the two women 
was a much more serious matter — a doctor. Would not a 
doctor divine at once with his keen, educated eyes what had 
happened so recently ? Would not he read as clearly as in a 
book what had been the beginning of Lily's illness? She lay 
htrlpletK now, able 10 give them no assistance in disposing of 
her — she, so wilful by nature, who had always got her own 
way, so far at least as they were concerned. It filled them 
with awe to look at her lying unconscious, and to feel that her 
fate was tn their hands. What were they to do? They were 
rcsj»oiiiiblc for her life or death- 

The doctor, when he came, listened with very small atten- 
tion to Beenie's long and confused story, chiefly made up from 
things she bad read and heard, of the causes of Lily's illness. 
Whatever the causes were, the result was clear enough. She 
was in a high tever, her (acuities all lost in that confusion of 
violent illness which takes away at once all consciousness of 
the pica tm and all personal control. Fever was an impressive 
word in those days, more alarming in some senses, less so in 
o:hers. than now. It was not mapped out and disiinet, with its 
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temperature charts and its well-known rules. There was not, so 
far as I am aware, such a ihing as a clinical thermometer known, 
at least, not in ordinary practice ; and the word fever meantsome- 
thing dangerously 'catching,' something before which nurses fled, 
and friends retired in dismay — which is not to say that those 
who sufTcicd from it were less sedulously guarde j and taken 
care of by their o«n people then than now. The first idea of 
both Beenie and Katrin, however, was (hat it must be 'catch- 
ing,' being fever, and Sir Robert when he was informed was 
not much wiser. 'Fever — where could she have got it? 'he 
said, with a sudden thought of some wretched beggar 
woman with a sick child who might have given it to the young 
lady. 1 It is not a thing of that kind. You ate thinking of 
scarlatina or maybe typhus. Nothing of that soit. It does 
not spring from infection. Il is brain-fever,' the medical man 
said- 'Brain-fever!' said Sir Robert, indignant, 'there was 
never anything of that kind in my family ;' he took it as a re- 
proach, as if the Ramsays had ever been a race subject to 
disturbance in the brain. 

Bui whatever they said, it mattered little to Lily. She lay 
on her bed for hours together, moving her restless head to and 
fro. muttering inarticulate words, then pouring forth a stream 
of vague discourse, through which their gleamed occasionally 
a ray of meaning, a wild sudden demand, a flash of protest 
and expostulation. ' Not that ! not him ! ' she would sometimes 
say, * anything but him ;' and the doctor making out as much as 
this one day, believed that the poor girl had been refused 
her lover, and that it was the sudden arrival cf the uncle 
who was hostile to them, which had brought on or precipitated 
the trouble in her brain. Sometimes she would call for 4 Mar- 
garet, Marg'ret, Marg'ret! ' in accents now of impatience, now of 
despair. And then he asked who Marg'ret was and why she 
did not come, or rather ' Which of you is Marg'ret ? ' to the 
coofuaion of the t<vo women. ' Oh, sir, neither her nor mc,' 
cried Beenie, 1 neither her nor mc ! but a woman that had some- 
thing to do with her — in an ill moment-' ' Let her be sent for 
then,' he said peremptorily. Beenie and Katrin had a great 
deal to bear. Knowing everything, they had to pretend they 
knew nothing, to shake their heads and wonder why the patient 
should utter words which were heartrending to them as betray- 
ing the drcacful persistence of thai impression of misery in her 
mind which they understood so well. They gave themselves the 

T 
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comfoit of exchanging a glance now and then, which was almost 
all the mutual consolation they had. For Katrin was very 
much occupied with the housekeeping and her work, and the 
necessity (or satisfying her master and his guests, who, knowing 
nothing of Sir Robert's family, and never having seen his niece, 
did not propose 10 go away, as guests in other circunislanccB 
would have done. And Sir Robert was very far from desiring 
that they should go away. He was terrified to find himself 
here alone, without even lily's company, and therefore said 
very little of her illness. What difference could it make to her 
if she never saw them, or heard of them, whether Sir Robert 
had company or nol ? So Katrin laboured morning and night 
to feed with hor best the party in the dining room, and with 
very imperfect help at first to look after all the wants of the 
gentlemen, while Beenie, isolated in her mistress's room, nursed 
night and day the helpless, unconscious creature who required 
so little yet needed so much care. These were not the days of 
carefully regulated nursing, in which the most important mailer 
of all is the preservation of the nurse's health and her meals 
and hours of taking exercise. It was an age when the house- 
hold was sufficient for itself, and the domestic nurse devoted 
herself night and day to her charge, accepting all the risks and 
fatigue as a matter of course. Beenie bad no help and wanted 
none. Sometimes for a moment's refreshment she would go 
donn to the door, and brcatlic in a long diaugbt of the fieih 
morning air, while Katrin stood by Lily's bed trying to elicit from 
her a look or sign of intelligence. But Beenie could not have 
remained absent from her young mistress had Ihe wisest of nurses 
been there to take her place. 1 Na, na, I've Lien care of her 
a' her days, and HI take care of her till the end,' Beenie said, 
when Katrin exhorted her to take a few minutes more of the 
out-door freshness. ' Hold your tongue, woman, with your 
ends,' cried Katrin ; ' a young thing like that with a' her life in 
her I She will see us haith out.' > Oh, the Twrd grant it,' cried 
Beenie, shaking her large head. ' But how is she to live and 
face the truth and ken all that's happened, if ever she comes to 
herself? She will just sit up in her bed and clap her two 
hands together as she did yon dreadful night— and give up the 
ghost.' 

' God forgive him — for I canna,' said Katrin, with a deep- 
drawn fcreath. 

' And Marg'ret ! What do you say :o her, the deep design- 
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ing woman, that had been planning it, nae doubt, all the 
time.' 

' Marg*ret I* cried Katrin with disdain, with tho gesture of 
throwing something too contemptible for consideration from 
her. But she added, 'Theie is just this to be said, we coutd 
net lure kespit the bairn. No possible, her so ill, and the 
doctor about the house, and a wee thing that bid to have had 
the air and could uut be keepit silent, nor yet hid. Oh, mony's 
the thought I've had on that awful subject. It was the deed 
of a villain, Beenie. Maybe God will forgive him, but never 
me. And yet being done, it's weel that it was done.' 

4 Katrin !' cried Beenie in dismay. 

But something perhaps in their low-toned but vehement 
conversation had caught some wandering and confused faculty 
nu entirely overwhelmed in Lily's bosom. She began to call 
out their names again with a wild appeal, ' Marg'ret, MargVet ! ' 
above all the olhe's, flinging out her arms and rising up in her 
bed, as Beenie had described in her gloomy anticipations, as if 
to gi%'c up the ghost 

And in this way days and weeks passed away. Lily's fever 
seemed to have become a natural part of the life of the house. 

Rubina seemed to herself unable to remember ihe time when she 
went to bed at night and got up again in the morning like other 
people, and had ordinary meals arid went and came about the 
house. And all the incidents that had gone before became dim. 
If an answer had been demanded of her hurriedly she could 
scarcely have ventured to affirm that any one of them had really 
happened : the marriage eermony in the Manse parlour, the 
meetings of the young husband and wife, and above all ihe last 
tremendous event which had seemed in its turn to be of moie 
importance than anything else that ever had occurred. They 
had all faded away into the background, while Lily, sometimes 
pale as a ghost, sometimes flushed with the agitation of fever, lay 
struggling between life and death. The doctor, an ordinary 
village doctor, knew little of such maladies. He was reduced, 
by his practical ignorance, to the passive position which is now 
so often adopted by the highest knowledge. He watched the 
patient with anxious and sympathetic eyes, naturally sorry for 
a creature so young, with her girlish beauty fading like a 
flower. He did not know what to do, and he wisely did 
nothing. He had made, as was natural, many attempts to 
find out how an attack so serious had been brought on. Had 
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she received any great shock? Katrin and Bccnic, looking at 
each other, had answered cautiously that maybe it might be so, 
hut they could not tell. Had she suddenly heard any bad 
news? Oh, yes, poor thing, she had done that, very bad news 
that had just gone straight to het heart tike the shot of a gun. 
'But, doctor, you'll say nothing to Sir Robert of that.' The 
doctor drev his own conclusions and satisfied himself. No 
doubt the shock was the arrival of the old uncle. He had 
heard something of the young gentleman who was always com- 
ing and going, and that the two would make a bonnic couple, 
if everything went right, though this good-natured speech was 
accompanied by shakings of the head and prognostications of 
drcadlul things that might happen if everything went wrong. 
The doctor nodded his head and made up his mind that he had 
penetrated the affair. It would not even have shocked him to 
hear that it had gone the length of a secret marriage Private 
marriages acknowledged late were not looked upon in Scoiland 
with very severe eyes. Both law and custom excused them, 
though in such a case as Lily's it was strange that anything of 
the kind should occur. 

But it becomes of very little importance, when such a 
malady has dragged along its weary course for weeks, what wag 
the cause of il. The rapid cures which a promise of happiness 
works, in fiction at least, very seldom occur in life : and when 
the spiritual part of the patient becomes lost, as it were, in the 
hot running current of fevered blood, and the predominance 
of the agitated body is complete over all the commotions of the 
mind, it is vain to think of proposing remedies for the original 
wrong, even if that were possible. Sir Robert row and then 
paid a visit to his niece's room, short and unwilling, dictated 
solely by a sense of duty. He stood near the door and looked 
at her, tossing on her pillows, or lying as if dead in the apathy 
of exhaustion, with an uneasy sense, partly that he was badly 
used by Providence, partly that he might perhaps be par- 
tially himself to blame. He had left her here very lonely — 
perhaps it was a mistake in judgment; but then he had been 
entirely ignorant of the circumstances ; and how could it be 
said to be his fault ? When she began to talk he could not 
understand what she said— nor indeed could anyone in the 
quickened and hurrying incoherence of the utterance — except 
the cry of Marg'ret, Marg'rct, Mare/rct I which still sometimes 
came with|a passion that made it intelligible from her lips. 
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'Who was Marg'ret?' he asked, angrily. 'I remember no 
person of that name.' 'Marg'ret! Marg'ret! Marg'ret! 1 
cried Lily again, her confused mind caught by his repetition of 
the name. She flung herself towards the side of the bed which 
was nearest the door, opening her eyes wide as if to see better, 
and adding, with a cry of ccsl<t»y, 'She has brought him back 
— she has brought hira back ! ' Sir Robert hurried away with a 
thrill of alarm. Who was it that was to be brought back? 
Who was the Marg'ret for whom she cried night and day? 
Was it the mere delirium of her fever, or was something else 
— something real and unknown — hidden below? 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



SIR ROBERT had not at this time a happy life His 
friends went away at last, having exhausted the little 
shootings of Ualrugas, and finding that social amuse- 
ment of any kind was not to be found there — besides the ever- 
present reason of ' :! . r. . ■. in the house,' why they should not out- 
stay the limits of their invitation. And no one else came — why 
should they, considering how very little inducement he had to 
offer ? This of itself was a hard confession for the proud old 
man to make, who perhaps had been tempted now and then to 
enchance at his club, or in his favourite society, those attrac- 
tions of his little patrimony, which were so veiy different, as he 
remembered them, from what they were now. John iJuff, of 
Blaekscaur, made a call to say chiefly how sorry he was that he 
could show no civilities to his neighbour, having only come to 
a dismantled house for a few weeks' shooting, his wife being 
abroad. ' I was glad to give a little spoil to one of the young 
Lumwlens hist year,' he said- ' I heard he was a friend of 
yours' ' No friend of mine ! ' cried Sir Robert, suddenly re- 
called by the name to the original cause, which he had more 
than half forgotten, of Lily's banishment. 'Ah!' cried John 
Duff, indifferently, 'it was a mistake then. Of course, 1 knew his 
father.' This was the only social overture made to Sir Robert 
Ramsay, and it carried with it a sting which gave him con- 
siderable uneasiness. 'Would the fellow have the audacity to 
come afier her here ?' he asked himself. And he made up his 
mind wrathfully, when Lity was better, to inquire inlo this 
allusion. When Lily was better ! but he was still more angry 
when any doubt was expressed on that subject. Katrin's tear- 
ful looks once or twice when the patient was worse he took as 
a personal affront. He would not believe that Providence, 
however hostile, could ticat him ao badly as that. 

394 
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When he was in this lonely and unsatisfied state of mind, 
a letter came for him one day fiom the Manse, begging him in 
his charity to go and see the minister, who was unable to come 
to him. ' Ah ! old Blythe,' Sir Robert said. He would not 
have thought very much of old Blythe in other days, but now 
he remembered, not without pleasure, the good stories the 
minister told, and the good company he was. 'Will Rory last 
with me as far as the Manse ? ' he said to Dougal 1 Rory. Sir 
Robert, he'll just last till the day o' judgment,' said Dougal. 
' I have no occasion for him so far as that ! ' Sir Robert replied 
sharply ; and he felt that it was not quite becoming his dignity 
to ride into Kinloch-Rugas mounted upon a Highland pony : 
but what can one do when there is no other way? The 
minister sat as usual in his great chair by the fire, which burned 
dully still, thoueh the day was August. He said, 'Come in, 
Sir Robert, come ben ! I'm very glad to see you, though it 
is a long time since we met. You will, maybe, find the fire 
too much at this time of the year, but you see I'm a lameter 
that cannot move ouc of my chair, pnd I never find it warm 
enough for me.' 

' You should have a chair that you could move about and 
get into the sun now and then ; that's the only thing that warms 
the blood— at our age.' 

' I am pears older than you. I consider you a fine trim and 
trig, elderly young man.' 

The minister laughed more cordially at this jest than Sir 
Robert did. He did not like the faintest suggestion of ridicule. 
It is true that he was trim and well-dressed, an example of 
careful toilet and appearance beside the careless old heavy 
form in the easy-chair. Mr Blythe had long since ceased to 
care what his appearance was. Sir Robert was ' very particu- 
lar' and careful of every detail. 

' And how are you liking your home-coming ? ' Mr Blythe 
aaid. 'It's a trial and a risk when you have been away all tht- 
best of your life. I'm doubting the auld Tower looks but small 
to your eyes by what it did in the old days.' 

'Things are changed certainly,' said Sir Robert, a little 
stiffly, ' especially among the old ncighbouts. There used to 
be plenty of society ; now there seems none, or next to none.' 

'And ihat is true. The old folk are dead and gone ; the 
young generation is changed, the lad* go away and never come 
back, the lasses marry into strange houses. It's very true ; but 
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you are just very fortunate like me. you have a child to your 
old age.; though you did not, like me, Sir Robert, take the 
trouble to provide her for yourself.' 

Sir Robert stared a little at this speech and then said, ' If 
you mean my niece Lily, Blythe, you probably know thai she's 
very ill in bed and a cause of great anxiety, not of comfort, 
to me.' 

'Ay, ay,' said the minister, 'we had heard something, but 
did not know it was so bad as thai. But it will be a thing that 
will pass by, just some chill she has got out on the moor, or 
some other bit small matter. She ha> been very well and 
blooming, a fine young creatuie all the time we have had her 
here.' 

' I am by no means sure,' said Sir Robert, with a cloud on 
his brow, 'that I did not make a mistake in sending her here. 
I had no intention to send her into a desert My mind was 
full of the old times when we weie cheerful enough, as you 
will rcrucinbcT, Blythe, whatever else wc might be. Theie wM 
not much money going — nor perhaps luxury — but there was 
plenty of company. However, I'm glad you have so good a 
report to give of her. She's neither well nor blooming, poor 
lassie, now.' 

The minister cleared his throat two or three times as if he 
found it difficult to resume. 'Sir Robert,' he said, and then 
made a pause, ' I am nol a man that likia to interfere. I have 
as little liking for that part, as you or any man could have — to 
be meddled with in what you will think your own affairs.' 

Sir Robert stiffened visibly, uplifting his throat in the stiff 
stock, which, in his easiest moment, seemed to hold him within 
risk of strangulation. ' I fail to see,' he said, ' what there is in 
my affairs that would warrant interference from you or any 
man ; but if you've got anything to say, say it out.' 

'I meddle with nobody,' said the minister as proudly, 'unless 
it is for the young of the dock. I can scarcely call you one of 
my flock, Sir Robert.' 

' A gruesome add tup, at the best, you'll be thinking/ said 
Sir Robert, with a harsh laugh. 

*Man!' said the minister, 'at the least of it we are old 
friends. We know each other's mettle : if wc quarrel it'll do 
little good or harm to anybody. And if you like to fling off 
in 2 fit you mast just do it. What I've got to say is just this: 
Women folk are hard to manage for them that are not used 
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to them. I've not just come as well out of it as I would hive 
liked myself; and thai little thing up at Dalrugas is a tender 
bit creaiurc. She has blossomed like the flowers when she 
has been let alone, and never lost heart, though she has had 
many a dull day. Do not cross the lassie above vhat she 
ia obit to bear. If you're still agains. ihc man she likes her- 
self, for the love of God, Robert Ramsay, force no other upon 
her, as you hope to be saved I ' 

The old minister was considerably moved, but this did not 
perhaps express itself in the most dignified way. What with 
the fervour of his mind and the heat ol the fire, and the liltle 
unusual exertion, the perspiration slood in great drops on his 
brow. 

'This is a very remarkable appeal, Blythe,' said Sir Robert. 

'/ force another man upon her ! Granted there is one she 

likes herself, as jou stem so sure — though 1 admit nothing of 

my own knowledge— am I a man to force a husband down 
any woman's throat?' 

'■I will beg your pardon humbly if I'm wrong,' said Mr 
Blythe, subdued, wiping the moijtmc from his face, ' but if you 
think a moment you will see that appearances are against you. 
We heard of your arriving in a hurry with a young gentleman 
in your train ; and then there came the news Miss Lily was ill 
— she that had slood out summer and winter against that soli- 
tude and never uttered a word — that she should just droop the 
moment that it migh: have been thought better things were 
coming, and company and solace— Sir Robert, I a$k you — ' 

' To believe that i: was all out of terror of me ! ' cried Sir 
Robert, who had risen up and was pacing angrily about the 
room. ' Upon my word, lilythc, you reckon on an old soldier's 
self-command above what is warranted ! Me, her nearest re- 
lation, that have sheltered and protected her all licr life— do 
you mean to insinuate that Lily is ill and has a brain-fever out 
of dread of me ? ' 

'If you brought another man to her, knowing her wishes 
were a different way, and bid her take him or to be turned out 
of your doors I ' 

Sir Robert was nol a man who feared anything. He stood 
before the minister's very lace and swore an oath that would 
have blown the very roof off the house had Mr Douglas, the 
awiatant and successor, sat in that chair. Mr Blythe was a 
man of robust nerves, yet it impressed even him. '/ force a 
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young man down a lassie's ihioat ! ' cried Sir Robert, in great 
wrath, indignation and furious derision. ' Me make matches or 
mar them ! Is't the decay of your faculties, Ulylhc, your old 
age, though you're not much older than 1 am, or what is n 
that mates you launch such an accusation at me?' 

'There's nothing decayed about me but my legs.' said the 
old minister, with half a jest. ' I'll beg your pardon heartily, 

Sir Robert, if it's not true.' 

■ You deserve no explanations at my hands,' said the other, 

' but 111 give them for the sake of old times. The young man 
wa* a chance acquaintance for a week's shooting. I'll perhaps 
never see him again, nor did he ever set eyes on Lily. And I 
have not exchanged a word with her since I came back. 
She knows roe not— from you or from Adam. Blylbe, shu 
is very ill, the poor lassie. She knows neither night nor 
day.' 

' Lord bless us I ' said the minister, and then he put forth 
his large soft hand ' I beg your pardon,' he said. 'See how 
little a thing makes a big lie and slander when it's taken the 
wrong way. I was deceived but I hope you'll forgive. In 
whose hands is she? — what doctor? There's no great choice 
here.' 

'A man fiom the other side of the watct,' said Sir Robert, 
in the old phraseology of the countryside. ' Macalistcr, I 
think.' 

' Well, it's the best you can do here. Our man's a cleverer 
roan, if you could ever be sure of finding him with his head 
clear. But Macalistcr is an honest fellow. I would not say 
but I would have a man from Edinburgh if it was me.' 

1 Do you think so ? ' said Sir Robert. 

'If it was my ISelen— Lord, it's no one, but half-a-dozen 
men I'd have from Edinburgh before I'd see her slip through 
my fingers. But there's nothing like your own very flesh and 
blood.' 

' I will write at once/ cried Sir Robert. 

' I would send a man — the post's slow. I would send i 
man by the coach that leaves to-night: for an hour lost you 
might repent all the days of your life, Robert Ramsay,' said 
the minister, once more grasping and holding fast, in his large, 
limp, but not unvigorous hand, the other old gentleman's firm 
and hard one ' Just bear with me for another word : if she's 
hanging between life and death — and you know not what may 
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happen— and if there is a man in Edinburgh she would rather 
sec than any doctor — for the love of Cod, man, don't do things 
by halves, but send for hiin loo.' 

'What tlx; deevil do you mean, with your "man in Edin- 
burgh"?' Sir Robert said, with a shout, drawing his hand 
forcibly away. 

He rode home upon Rory, much discomfited and dis- 
turbed. It is scarcely too much to say thai he had forgotten 
much or almost all about Ronald Lurnsden in the long in- 
terval that had occurred, during which he was fully occupied 
with his own life, and indifferent to what took place else- 
where. He had sent Lily off to Dalrugas to free her from the 
assiduities of a young fallow who was not a proper match for 
her. That is how Sir Robert would have explained it : and 
he had never entertained a doubt that, what with the fickle- 
ness of youth and the cheerful company about, Lily had for- 
gotten her unsuitable suitor long ago. But to have it even 
imagined, by the greatest old fool that ever was, thai Lily's 
terror of being obliged by her uncle to accept another man 
had upset her very brain and brought on a deadly fever, was 
too much to be borne And old Blythe was not an old fool, 
though he had behaved like one- If he thought so, other 
people would think so, and he — Robert Ramsay, General, 
KGB.— a man almost as well known as the Prince of 
Wales himself, a member of the best clubs, an authority on 
every social usage, he, the venerated of Edinburgh, the familiar 
of London, he would be branded, in n miserable hole in the 
country, with the character of a domestic tyrant, with the still 
more contemptible character of a match-maker, like any old 
woman ! Sir Robert's rage and annoyance were increased by 
the consciousness that he was not himself cutting at all a digni- 
fied figure on the country road, mounted upon Rory, fot whom 
his legs were too long (though he was not a tall man), and his 
temper too short. Rory tossed his shaggy head to the winds, 
and did battle with his master, when the pace did not please 
him. He all but threw the old gentleman, who was famed for 
his horsemanship. And it was in the last phase of exaspera- 
tion, having dismounted, and, with a blow of his light switch, 
sent Kory careering home to his stable riderless, that Sir 
Robert encountered the doctor returning from his morning's 
visit. Mr MacalUter's face was grave. He turned hack at 
once, and eagerly desiring, he said, a few minutes' conversa- 
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lion. 1 1 cannot well speak lo you with your people and those 
women always about.' 

'Iam afraid then,' said Sir Robert, 'you have something 
very serious to say.' 

' Maybe— and maybe not. In the first place, there are 
indications this morning of a change — we will hope for the 
better. The pulse has fallen. There's been a little natural 
sleep. I would say in an ordinary subject, and with no com- 
plications, that perhaps, though we must not just speak so con- 
fidently at the first moment— the turn had taken place.' 

'I'm delighted to hear it/ cried Sir Robert. It was really 
so great a relief to him that he put out his hand in sudden 
cordiality. 'I will never forget ray obligations to you, 
Macau's ter. You have given me the greatest relief. When 
the turn has really come there is nothing, I've always heard, 
but great care wanted— care and good food and good air.' 

' That was just what I wanted to speak to you about. Sir 
Robert,' said the doctor, with one of those little unnecessary 
coughs that mean mischief. ' Good air there is — she could not 
have better: and good food, for I've always heard your house- 
keeper is great in that : and good nursing — well, yon woman, that 
is, your niece's maid, Bauby or Beenie, or whatever they call her, 
is lilllc mure than a foul, but she's a good-hcailed idiot, and 
sticks to what she's told — when there's nobody to tell her dif- 
ferent. So we may say there'* good care. But when that's 
said, though it's a great deal, everything is not said.' 

'Ay,' said Sir Robert, 'and what may there be beyond 
that?' He had become suspicious after his experiences, 
though it did not seem possible that from such a quarter 
there should come any second attack. 

* I'm very diffident,' said the doctor, in his strong, Northern 
accent, with his mddy. wcaiher-beaten countenance cast down 
in his embarrassment, ' of mentioning anything that's not what 
ye might call strictly professional, or taking advantage of a 
medical man's poseetion. But when a man has a bit tender 
creature to deal with, like a flower, and that has just come 
through a terrible illnc89--thc grand thing to ask will be, Sir 
Robert, not if she has good food and good nursing, which is 
what is wanted in most cases, but just something far more 
hard to come at— if she's wanting to live.' 

' Wanting to live I ' cried Sir Robert. ' What nonsense are 
you speaking ? A girl of ihat age. 
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' It's just precisely thai, age that fashes me. Older folk 
have got more used to it : living's a habit wi:h the like of us: 
we just find we must go on, whatever happens : but a young 
lass is made up of fancies and veesions. She says to herself: 
" I would like better a bonnie green turf in the kirkyard than 
all this fighting and striving," and just fades away because she 
has no will to take things up again. I've seen cases like that 
before now.' 

' And what's my part in all this ? * cried Sir Robert. ' You 
come to me with your serious face as if I had some hand in 
it. What can I do?' 

! Well, Sir Robert,' said the doctor, ' that is what I cannot 
tell I'm not instructed in your affairs — nor do I wish 10 be: 
but if there is anything in this young lady's road that crosses 
hei sorely — the slate of the biain that made this attack so 
dangerous evidently came from some mental shock— if it's 
within the hounds of possibility, that you can give in to her, 

do so, Sir Robert. I am giving you a doctor's advice— not a 

!irivate man's that has nothing ado with it If you can give 
ler her own way, which is dear to us all, and more especiall)' 
to women folk, give it to her, Sir Robert ! It will be her best 
medicine Or if you cannot do that, let her think you will du 
it— let her think you will do it ! It's lawful to deceive even in 
a case like this — to snve her life.' 

'You are trying to make me think, doctor, that my niece 
has been pretending to be ill at this time, in order to get her 
own way.' 

' You may think that if you like, Sir Robert. It's a pre- 
tending that has nearly tost you a funeral, and I will not say 
may not do so yet — but me, out of my own line, my know- 
ledge is very imperfect. You know your own affairs best. 
But yon cannot say I have not warned you of the con- 
sequences,' Dr Macalisicr said. 

All the world seemed in a conspiracy against Sir Robert. 
He took off his hat formally to the doctor, who responded, 
sumewlut overawed by such a solemn civility. What was it 
that this man, a stranger, supposed him to be doing to Lily? 
It was ridiculous, ii was absurd ! first old Rlythe, and then the 
doctor. He bad never done any harm to Lily: he had slopped 
a ridiculous love-affair, a boy and girl business with a youn» 
fellow who had not a penny. He did not mean his money to 
go to fit out another lot of long-legged Lumsdens, a name he 
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could not bear. No, he had done no more than was hie right, 
which he would do again to-moriow, if necessary. Bui then 
in the meantime here was another question. Her life, a 
lassie's life ! Nothing was ever more ridiculous : her life de- 
pending on what lad she married, a red-headed one, or a 
black-headed one, ilic silly thing ! But nevcithelcss, it 
seemed it was true. Here was the doctor, a serious man — 
and old Rlythe, both in a story ■ well, if she were dying for 
her lad, the foolish tawpy, he would have to see what could 
be done. To think of a Ramsay, the last of his race, follow- 
ing her passions like that! But it would be some influence 
from the other side, from the mother, James's wife, who, he 
had ulways heard, was not over wise. 

He vas turning over these thoughts in his mind the next 
day as be approached close to the house, when he was suddenly 
aware of someone flying out towards him with arms extended 
and a lock or two of red hair dropped cut of all restraint and 
streaming in the wind. Becnie had waited and watched and 
lived half in a dream, never sleeping, scarcely eating, absorbed 
in that devotion which has no bounds, for the last six weeks. 
Her trim aspect, her careful neatness, Iter fresh and cheerful 
air had faded in the air of the sick-room : combs do not hold, 
nor pins attach after such a long vigil. She flew out, running 
wildly towards him with arms extended and hair streaming 
until, unable to stop herself, she fairly ran into the old 
gentleman's arms. 

'Oh, Sir Robert,' cried Iiccnic, gasping and trying to 
recover her breath, but too far gone for any apology, 'she's 
come to herself ! She's as weak as water, and white as death. 
But she's come to herself, and she's askin' for you. She's 
crying upon you, and no to be silenced. " I am wanting 
Uncle Robert, I am wanting Uncle Robert." No breath to 
speak, and no strength to utter a voice, but come to hcrscl', 
come to hersel ' 1 And, oh ! the I.ord knows if it's for death 
or life : for none of us can tell.' 



CHAPTER XXXVII 



U THEN Sir Robert went in somewhat reluctantly to 
\/ Y/ Lily's room— for he was noi accustomed to illness, 
and did not know what to do or say, or even how 
lo look in a sick-room — lie found her fully conscious, very 
white, very worn, her eyes looking twice their usual size and 
full of that wonderful translucent clearness which exhaustion 
gives. Her face, he did not know why, disposed the old 
gentleman to shed tears, though he was very & r indeed from 

having any indication that way in general. There was a 
smile upon it, a smile of wistful appeal to him, such a claim 
upon his sympathy and help, as perhaps no other human 
creature had ever made before. 

'Uncle,' she cried, holding out two thin hands which 
seemed whiter than the mass of white linen about her. 
'Uncle Robert! oh! are you there? I have been an ill 
bairn to you, Uncle Robert. I have not been faithful nor 
true. You sent me here for my good, and I've turned it to 
harm. But you're my only kin and my only friend, and all 
that I have in the world.' 

'Lily, my dear, compose yourself, my poor lassie. 1 am 
not blaming you; why shuuld I blaiuc you? When you 
were ill what could you do but lie in your bed and be taken 
care of*- — Woman, have ye no sense? She is not fit yet to 
be troubled with visits, you might have seen that' 

' Oh. Sir Robert, and so I did ! But how could I cross 
her, when she just said without ceasing, "I warn my uncle; 
I want to see my uncle." She was not to be crossed, the 
doctor said.' 

' It was not Beenie's fault.' Lily stretched out her hands 
till they reached her uncle's, who stood by her bedtide, yet 
as far off as he could, not to appear unkind. He was a little 
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horrified by the touch of those hot hands. She threw herself 
half out of the bed to reach him, arid caught his hard and 
bony old hand, so firm still aid strong, between those white 
quivering fingers, almost fluid in their softness, which enveloped 
his with a sudden heat and atmosphere, so strange and 
unusual, that he retreated still a step, though he could not 
withdraw his hand. 

'Uncle Robert, you will not forsake me,' Lily cried. 'I 
have only you now, I liave only you. I have been ill to you, 
but oh, be good to me ! I am a very lonely woman, I have 
nobody- I have put my trust in — other thing*, and they have 
all failed me t I've had a long dream and now I've awakened. 
Uncle Robert, I have nobody but you in all the wotld.' 

'Now, Lily, you must just compose yourself, my dear. 
Who thought of forsaking you? It is certain that you are my 
nnly near relation. Your fattier was my only brother. What 
would ail me at you? My poor lassie, just let yourself be 
covered up, and put your arms under the clothes and try if 
you cannot sleep a little. A good sleep would be the best 
thing for her, Robina, wouldn't you say? Compose yourself, 
compose yourself, my dear.' 

Lily still clung to his hand, though he tried so hard to 
withdraw it from her hold. ' And I will be diflcrcm, 1 she said. 
' You will never need to complain of me more. My visions 
and my dreams, they are all melted away, lik* the snow yon 
winter time, when my head was just carried and I did not 
know what I was doing. Oh, I have been ill to you, ill to 
you! Eaten your bread and dwelt in your house and been 
a traitor to you. If they tell you, oh, Uncle Robert, do not 
believe I wae so bad as that. I never meant it, 1 never in- 
tended— it was a great delusion— and it is mc that has the 
worst to bear.' 

'Robina,' cried Sir Robert, 'this will never do. What dis- 
jointed nonsense has the poor thing got into her head? She 
will be as bad as ever if you do not take care. No more of 
it, no more of it, Lily. You've been very ill, you must be 
nuift, and don't trouble your head about anything. As for your 
old uncle, he will stand by you, my poor lassie, whatever you 
may have done — not that I believe for a moment you have 
done anything.' He was greatly relieved to get his hand free. 
He went so far as to cover her shoulders with the bedclothes, 
and to give a little pat upon the white counterpane. Poor 
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little thing * Her head wa3 nol tight yet. Great care must 
be taken of the poor lassie. He had heard they were fond of 
accusing themselves of all kinds of crimes after an attack of 
this sort. 

'I suppose the doctor will becoming to-day?' he said to 
Ikenie, as lie hastily withdrew towards the door. 
' It's very near his hour, Sir Robert.' 

•That's well, that's very well. Keep her aa quiet as you 
can, that's the great thing, and tell her from me that she is 
not to trouble herheadaboui anything— about anything, mind.' 
said Sir Robert, with an emphasis which had no real meaning, 
though it awakened a hundred alarms in Beenie's mind. She 
thought he must have been told, he must have found out 
something of the history of these past months. But, indeed, 
the old gentleman knew nothing at all, and meant nothing 
but lo express, more or less in the superlative, his conviction 
that poor Lily was still under the dominion of her delusions, 
and that it was her fever, not herself, which brought from her 
lips these incomprehensible confessions. He understood that 
it was often so in these cases ; probably if he had let her go 
on she would have confessed to him that she had tried to 
murder — Dougal, say, or somebody die equally likely. Th.0 
only th:ng was to keep her quiet, to impress upon her that she 
was not to trouble her head about anything, not about any- 
thing, in the strongest way in which thai assurance could 
be put. 

Lily lay quite Will for a long time after Sir Robert hid 
escaped from the room. She was very weak and easily 
exhausted, but happily the weakness of both body and brain 
dulled, except at intervals, the active sense of misery, and 
even the memory of those events which had ravaged her life. 
She was still quite quiet when the doctor came, and smiled at 
him with the faint smile of recovered consciousness and 
intelligence, though with scarcely a movement as she lay on 
her pillows, recovered, yet so prostrated in strength, that she 
lay like one cast up by the oaves, half dead, unable to struggle 
or even to lift a finger for her own help. A much puzzled 
nun was the doctor who had brought her successfully through 
this long and dreadful illness, but whose mind had been sorely 
esercised to account for many things which connected this 
malady with what had gone before. That he divined a great 
deal of what had gone before, there was little doubt ; but he 
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had no light upon Lily's real position, and his heart was sore 
for a young creature, a lady, in such sore straits and with, 
probably, a cloud hanging over her which would spoil her 
entire life. And he waa a prudent man, and asked no 
questions which he was not compelled to ask- Had it been 
a village girl, he would have formed his conclusions with less 
hesitation, and felt less deeply ; but it was a very different 
matter with Sir Robert Ramsay's niece, who would be judged 
far more severely and lose much more than any village maiden 
was likely to do. Poor girl ! he tried as best he could, like 
o good man as he was, to save her as much as possible even 
from the suggestion of any suspicion- 1 What has she been 
doing ? You have allowed het to do too much,' he said. 

'She would see her uncle, doctor: she just insisted thai 
she would see Sir Robert. If I had crossed her in that, would 
it no have been just as bid ? ' 

The white face on the pillow smiled faintly and breathed, 
rather thin said, ' It was my fault.' 

' And he said she was not to trouble herself about ainy- 
thing, not about ahiyt/ting, doctor— and thai was a comfori 
to her : she was so vexed, him coming for the first time to 
his ain house, and her no able to welcome him, nor do any- 
thing for him.' 

'That's a very small matter: she must think of that no 
more. What you have to do now, MUs Ramsay, is just to 
think of nothing— to trouble your head about nothing, as 
Sir Robert judiciously says — to take what you can in the way 
of nourishment, and to sleep as much as you can, and to think 
about nothing. I absolutely proheebit thinking,' he said, 
bending over her with . smile. She was su touching a sight 
in her great weakness, and with even his uncertain perception 
of what was behind and before her, that the mtxsture came 
into the honest doctor's eyes- 
Lily gave him another faint smile, and shook her head, 
if that little movement on the pillow could be called shaking 
her head, and then he gave Beenie her instructions, and with 
a perplexed raind, proceeded to the interview with Sir Robert, 
to which he had been summoned. He did not know what 
he would say to Sir Robert if his questions were of a pene- 
trating kind. But Sir Robert's questions were not penetrating 
at all. 

' She has been havering to me, poor lassie,' said the old 
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gentleman, 'about being alone in the world and with nobody 
but me to look after her. It is true enough. We have no 
relations, either her or me, being the last of the family. But 
why should she ihink I would forsake her? And she says 
she has been an ill bairn to me, and other things that have 
just no sense in ihem. But that's a common thing, doctor ? 
is it not quite a common thing that people coming out of 
such an illness take fancies that they have done all sons of 
harm?' 

'The commonest thing in the world,' said the doctor cheer- 
fully. ' Did she say she had stolen your gear, or broken into 
your strong box ?' 

* There ib no Saying what she would have said, if I had let 
her go on,' said Sir Robert, with a laugh, 1 though indeed I 
was nearer crying than laughing to see her so reduced. But all 
that will come right in time?' 

' It will all conie right in time. She's weaker than I like to 
sse, and you must send for me night or day, at any moment, if 
there is any increase of weakness. But I hone belter things. 
Leave her to the women : they're very kind and not so silly as 
might reasonably be expected. Don't go near her, if I might 
advise you, Sir Robert 1 

1 Indeed I will obey you there,' said the old gentleman ; 'no 
fear of that. I cm do her no good, poor thing, and why should 
I trouble both her and myself with useless visits? No, no, I 
will take care of that.' 

And the doctor wait away anxious but satisfied. If there 
was a story to teil, it vras better mat the poor girl should tell 
it, at least when she was full mistress of herself — not now, be- 
trayed by her weakness, when she mi^ht say what she would 
regret another time. 

But Lily asked no more for Sir Robert. It was but the first 
impulse of her suddenly awakened mind. She relapsed into 
Ihe weakness which was all the greater for that brief outburst, 
and lay for days conscious and so far calm, that she had no 
ilrengih for agitation, often sleeping, seldom thinking, wrapped 
by nature in a dream of exhaustion, through which mere emo- 
tion could not pierce- And thus youth and the devoted at- 
tendance of her nurses brought her through at last. It was 
October when she first rose from her bed, an advance in recovery 
which the women were anxious to keep back a* long as pos- 
sible, while the doctor, on the olher hand, pressed it anxiously. 
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' She will lose all heart if she is kept like this, with no real siRn 
of improvement, ' he said. 1 Get her up— if it's only for an hour 
it will do her good.' 

' It will bring ii all back,' said Beenie, in despair. She 
stopped herself nest moment with a terrified glance at him : but 
he know how lo keep his own courts*!. And he gave no further 
orders on this subject. Lily, however, was not to be restrained. 
When; she was first led inio the drawing-room, she went to the 
window and looked out long and with a stedfast look upon the 
moor. It had faded out of the glory of heather which had 
covered it everywhere when she last looked upon that scene. 
Nearly two months were over since that day, that wonderful 
day of fale. I.ily looked nut upon the broun heather slill 
with here and there a belated touch of colour upon the end of 
the long stalks rustling with the brown husks of the withered 
belli. The rowan trees gave here and there a gleam of scarlet 
or a touch of bright yellow in the scanty leaves, ragged with 
the wind, which weie almost as bright as the berries. The in- 
tervals of turf were emerald green, beginning to shine with the 
damp of comiry winter. The hills rose blue in the noonday 
warmth with that bloom upon them, like a breaking forth of 
some efflorescence responsive to the light which comes in the 
still sunshine, disturbed by no Hying breezes. Lily looked long 
upon the well-known landscape which she knew by heart in 
CvCry variation, resisting with great resolution the endeavours 
of Beenie to draw her back from that perilous outlook. 

' Oh, look nae mair, my bonnie leddie,' Beenie said. ' You've 
seen it mair than enough, that awfu' moor.' 

'What ails you at the moor, Robina?' Sir Robert said, 
coming briskly in. ' You are welcome back, my dear, you arc 
welcome back to common life. Don't stand and weary yourself, 
1 will bring you a chair to the window. I'm glad, Lily, thai 
you're fond of the moor.' 

Lily turned to him with the same overwhelming smile which 
had nearly made an end of Sir Robert before, which shone from 
her pale face and from her wide, lucid, liquid eyes, still so 
large and bright with weakness — but she did not wait for him 
lo bring her a chair to the window. She tottered to one that 
had been placed for her near the fire, which, however bright the 
day. was always necessary at Dalrugas. ' 1 am better here,' she 
said She looked so fragile seated there opposite to him, that 
the old gentleman's heart was moved. 
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' My poor lassie ; I would give something to see you as 
bright-faced and as light-footed as when you came here' 

' Ah, that's co long ago,' she said. ' 1 was light-hearted too, 
and perhaps light-headed then. 1 am not light in any nay now, 
except perhaps in weight. It makes you very serious to live 
night and day and never change, upon the moor.' 

'Da you think so, Lily? I'm soiry for thai. I thought 
you were so fond of the moor. They told me you were out 
upon it when you were well, rambling and taking your pleasure 
all the day.' 

'Yes,' she said, 'it's always bonnie — the heather is grand 
in its time, and it's fine too in the grey days, when the hills are 
all wrapped in their grey plaids, and a kind of veil upon the 
moor. But it cannot answer, Uncle Robert, when you speak, 
or give you back a look or tay a word.' 

'That's true, that's true, Lily. I was thinking only that 
it's a peaceful place, and quiet, where an old man like mc 
can get his sleep in peace — though there's that Dougal 
creatine with his pails and pony that is aye stirring by :hc 
skreigh of day.' 

'The pony was a great diversion,' said Lily, 'and Dougal 
too, who was always very kind 10 ine.' 

*Kind! it was his bounden duty, the least he could do. 
I would like to know how he would have stood before mc 
if he had not been kind and far more to the only child of 
the old house.' 

'Thank you, Uncle Robert,' said Lily, 'for saying so: 
they were all kind, and far more than kind. They have just 
been devoted to me, and thought of nothing but to make me 
happy. You will think of that— in case that anything should 
happen.' 

'Lily,' said Sir Robert, with an angry tone, 'I'm thinking 
you're both ungrateful and unkind yourself. God has spared 
you and brought you back out of a dreadful illness, and these 
tvo women have nursed you night and day, and though 1 
could do little for you, having no experience dial way, yet 
perhaps I've felt all the more— and here are you speaking of 
"anyihing that might happen," as if you had not just been 
delivered out of the jaws of death.' 

' Yes, I am very grateful,' said Lily, holding out her thin 
hand, 'to both them and you, Uncle Robert, and most of all 
to you, for it was out of your way indeed : but as for God 
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I am not sure that I am grateful to Him, for He might have 
taken me out of all the trouble while he was at it— and that 
would have been the best for us all. But,' she added, looking 
up suddenly vith one of her old quick changes of feeling 
and countenance, 'how should you think 1 meant dying? 
There are many many things that might happen besides that. 
I might go away, or you might send me away. 1 
' I'll not do that, Lily.' 

'How do you know, Uncle Robert? You sent me away 
once before, when you sent me here. You might do it again 
— or what is more, I might ask you — Oh, Uncle Robert, let 
me go away a little, let me leave the sight of it, and the loneli- 
ness lhal has broken my heart ! ' Lily put her transparent 
hands together and looked at him with a pathetic entreaty in 
her face. 

1 Go away,' he said, startled, 1 as soon as I come here— the 
first time you come into the drawing-room, to ask that !' 

'It is true,' said Lily; 'it's ungrateful, oh, it's without 
heart, it's unkind, Uncle Robert, as you say; but only for a 
little while, til! I get a little liettcr. I will never get belter 
here.' 

' This is a great disappointment to me,' he said. 1 1 thought 
I would have you, Lily, to keep me company. I thought you 
would be my companion and take care of mc for a year or two. 
I am not likely at my age to trouble anybody for very long,' 
he added with a half conscious appeal for sympathy. 

1 And so I " ill, 1 said Lily, 1 I will be your companion. I 
will be at your side to do whatever you please, to read or to 
write, to walk or to talk. I will look for nothing else in this 
world, and I will never leave you, Uncle Robert, and there is 
my hand upon that. But I must he well first,' she added 
rapidly. 'And 1 will never get well here. Oh, let me go I 
If it was but for a week, for a fortnight, for two or three days. 
Is it not alwajs said of ill folk that when they get better they 
must have a change ? Let me have a change, Uncle Robert I 
I want to look out at something that is not ihe moor. Oh, 
how long, how long, if jou will only think of it, I have been 
looking at nothing but the moor. I am tired, tired of the 
moor. Oh, I am wearied of it I I nave liked it well, and I 
will come back and like it again. But for a little while, uncle, 
only for a little while, let me go away from the moor.* 

' Is it so long a time ? ' he said. ' I was not aware you had 
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been here so long a lime — why, it is not iwo years I If you 
think two years is a long lime, Lily, wait tilt you know what 
life is, and lhat a year's but a moment when you look back 
upon it' 

1 It looks like a hundred years to me,' she said, ' and before 
I can took t>ack as you do it will be a hundred years more. 
And how am I to bear them all without a break or a lest ? If 
1 were even like you, a soldier marching here and there, villi 
your colours flying and your drums beating ] but what has a 
voman 10 do but to sir and think and conn! the days ? Uncle 
Robert,' she said, putting her hand on his arm as he stood 
near her, with his back to the fire, 'I'm not unwilling at all to 
die. I would never have minded if it had been so. 1 would 
have asked for nothing but a warm green turf from the moor, 
and, maybe, a bush of heather at my fect. Bui it lias not 
ended like that which would have been God's doing — only I 
ttill never get well unless I get away, unless I breathe other 
air : and if you refuse me, that will be your doing,' she cried, 
with something of her old petulance and fire. 

' Did the doctor say anything about this change ? ' Sir 
Robert asked Beenie, with a cloud upon his face 

! He said she was to be crossed in nacthing,' Becnie 

replied. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



WHEN it was settled that Lily was to have the change 
upon which she insisted, her health improved day 
by day— and with the increase of her strength, or 
perhaps as the real fountain-head and cause of her increased 
strength, her elasticity of spirit returned to her. By one of 
those strange gifts of temperament which triumph over every- 
thing that humanity can cncountci, this young creature, over- 
whelmed by so many .griefs, a deserted wife, a mother whose 
child had been torn from her, her secret life so full of incident! 
and emotion ending all at once in a blank— became, in the 
added grace of her weakness, and of the spirit and courage 
which overcame it, as sweet a companion to her old uncle, as 
full of variety and freshness as heart could desire. He indeed 
had never known such company before. She had been 
younger by an age when she left him in Edinburgh, less 
developed, half a child at least in his eyes — and he had been 
surrounded by company and cronies of his own of a very 
different character. But now in this lonely spot where there 
was nobody, Lily rising from her sick bed, with her eyes still 
large in their white sockets, her hands still transparent, her 
touch and her step still tremulous with weakness, became hu 
diversion, his delight, making the long, lonely days short, and 
even the rain supportable when it swept against the narrow 
windows, and intensified the brightness of the fireside and the 
pleasant talk, or even, when there was no talk, the sense of 
companionship within. Sometimes Lily would fall asleep in 
the afternoon or at the falling of the day, unawares in the 
feebleness of her convalescence, and perhaps these were the 
moments in which most of all the old man of the woild felt 
completely what this companionship was. He would lav 
down his paper or his book and look at her, the light of the 
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fire playing on hei face, giving it a foini touch of rose and dis- 
simulating the deep shadows under the eyes — feeling to his 
heart that most intimate confidence and trust in him, the 
reliance almost unconscious of a child, the utter dependence 
and weakness which could put up no barriers of the conventional, 
nor stop to think what would be agreeable : these things found 
out secret crevices in Sir Robert's armour, of which neither he 
nor anyone else had dreamt. The water stood in his eyes ns 
he looked at her, saying, ' Poor lassie, poor little lassie,' secretly 
in his heart. She was as good company then, though she did 
not know it, as when she started from her brief sleep and 
exerted herself to make him talk, to make him laugh, to feel 
himself die most interesting of raconteurs and delightful of 
companions. Many people had Mattered Sir Robert in his day 
— he had been important enough in much of his life for that - 
but he had never found flattery so sweet as Lily's demands 
upon the stores of his long experience : her questions upon his 
history, her interest in what he told hei. It was not only that 
she was herself such a companion as he had not dreamt of, but 
that he never had been aware before what excellent company 
he himself was. He almost grudged to see her growing 
stronger, though he rejoiced in it from the bottom of his old, 
world-worn heart. 

'And so you are going to leave me, Lily : you've settled it 
all, thai Robina-woman and you — and you're off in two days 
seeking adventures?' 

•Yes, uncle — in two days — but only for a little while.' 

' Without a thought of an old man left desolate — upon the 

edge of the moor.' 

1 Yes, with a thought that is very pleasant — that there's 
somebody here wanting me back — ! she paused a moment 
with a faint sigh and added, 'and that I am coming back too, 
in a little while. And then, as for the moor, it is full of 
diversion. You're never lonely watching the clouds and the 
shadows and all the changes; I have had much experience of 
it, Undo Robert— two years — that were sometimes long, long. 

'I never knew,' said Sir Robert, a little abashed, 'how 
lonely it was, Lily, and that all the old neighbours were gone. 
I pictured you surrounded with young folk, and as merry as 

the day was long.' 

' It was not exactly thai,' she said with a smile, and then 

her face changed as it did from moment to moment like the 
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moor which she loved, yet hated — shadows flying over it as 
swift, as sudden, and as deep. ' But it's all past and why 
should we think more of it? When I conic back, Uncle 
Robert, well be cheery, you and me together by the fireside 
all the winter through, and never ask whether there are neigh- 
bours or not — or other folk in ihc world.' 

'I would not go so far as that,' said the old gentleman. 
' We'll get the world to come to us I.ily, a small hit at a time. 
But you have never told me where you are going when you 
leave me here.' 

' To Edinburgh,' she said. 

'To Edinburgh! I thought you had consulted with the 
doctor, and were going to the sea side or to the Bridge of Allan, 
or some of the places where invalids go.' 

' Uncle,' said f .ily, ' I have been two years upon the moor 
— aad in all that time I have not got a new gown, nor a 
bonnet, nor anything whatsoever. Oh, yes, we will go to the 
sea, or the Bridge of Allan, or to some place like that. But 
we are not tit to be seen, neither Beenie nor me. You do not 
take these things into consideration. You think when I speak 
to you like a rational creature that I am abore the wants of 
my kind — but rational or not, a woman must always have some 
clothes to wear.' 

Sir Robert laughed and clapped his hands. ' Bravo I Lily,' 
he cried, • you cannot do better, my dear, than own you're just 
a woman and are as fond of your finery as the rest. By all 
meant; then go to Edinburgh and At yourself out — but do not 
stay there, go out to Portobello, if you do not care 10 go 
further, or a little more to the West where it's milder, and you 
will get a warm blink before the winter sets in. And that 
reminds me that you will want money, Lily.' 

'A good ileal uf money, Uncle Robert,* she said with a 
smile. 'You know I have had none for two years.' 

Tt was with a sensation of shame that he heard her allusions 
to ihose two years, and perhaps Lily was aware of it. She 
wanted money, she wanted freedom, and that her steps should 
not be watched nor her movements constrained. And the old 
gentleman was startled and humiliated when he realised that 
his heiress, his only relation, his brother's child, had been 
banished to this wilderness without a shilling in her pocket, 
or a friend to help her. He could not imagine how he could 
ha\c forgotten so completely her existence or her claims upon 
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him, and right to his support He was glad to wipe that re- 
collection from his own mind as well as hers by his liberality 
now. And Lily received from him an order upon his ' man 
of business ' in Edinburgh, for an amount which seemed to 
her almost fabulous — for she knew nothing of money, hid 
never had any, nor required it, although when she retired lo 
her room with that piece of paper in her hand which meant 
so much, the reflection of what might have happened and 
what she could have done had she only at any time during 
these two years possessed as much or half as much, came upon 
her with almost a convulsive sense of opportunities lost. She 
flung herself upon Becnie's shoulder when she reached the 
safe shelter of her room, where it was no longer necessary to 
keep herself up and make a smile for her uncle. ' Oh, 
JJeenie,' she cried, ' if he had given me the half of that before, 
or the quartet ! how everything might have been changed.' 

( Oh, mem, my bonnie teddy,' cried Bcenic, who never 
now addressed her mistress as Miss Lily, 'it's little, little that 
siller can do.' 

Anger flashed in Lily's eyes. 1 It could just have done 
everything !' she said. 1 Do you think I would have been put 
oft', and on", if 1 could have put my hand in my pocket and 
taken the coach and gone, you and me, to see to everything 
uursclvcs ? Oh ! many a time I have fished for it, and longed 
for it— but what could we do, you and me, and nothing, 
nothing, to take as there? Oh. never say siller can do little. 
It might have spared us all that's happened — think ! all that's 
happened I T might be thinking now, as f thought yon New 
Year's time in the snow. 1 might be as sure and as lull of 
trust. I might never have learned what it was to deceive and 
to be dcccircd. I might never have been a desolate woman 
without man or bairn — without my little bairn, my little 
baby.' 

'Oh, my darlin' leddy : but you'll get him again, you'll get 
him again,' cried Bcenie, with streaming eves. 

' I hope in God I shall,' said Lily, tearless, lifting her eyes 
and clasping her hands. 'I hope in God I shall,— or else 
that He'll let me just lay down my head and die.' 

' He has raised you up from the very grave,' said Beenic. 
'Wo had rae hope, Katrin and me, we had nae hope at all. 
Here she is hersel' that will tell you. There vas ae night— 
oh, come, Katrin, come and bear me out— when you and me 
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jus: stood over her, and kissed the honnie white face on the 
white pillow, and wrung each other's hands and said, "If the 
baby's lost and her reason gane, God bless her, shell be better 
away." ' 

1 Whisht with your nonsense, 1 said Katrin, ' that's a' past, 
and now wc have nae such thoughts in our heads: but what 
will you do, my dear leddy, my bonny leddy ? Will ye bring 
him back here? A fine thriving bairn like yon, you canna 
hide hint : the first day— the first night, and the secret would 
be parish news. I was frichtcned out of my wits the first days, 
for Uougal, who is not a noticing man, to do him justice, or 
one that asks questions— but with Sir Robert in the house, oh, 
mem, my bomie dear, what will ye do ?' 

'I have never warned to make any secret, Katrin,' Lily 
said. 

*I ken that — but there will be an awfu' deal to tell when 
once you begin. And a bairn is an awfu' startling thing 
to begin with. Do yc no think an auld gentleman like Sit 
Robert had better be prepared for it? It would give him a 
shock it might even hairm him in his health. I would take 
counsel about it. Oh, I would lake counsel ! Do naething 
in a hurry, noi to scandalise the country, nor to give our auld 
Maister a fright that might do him harm.' 

'To scandalise the country,' said Lily, pale with anger. 
'Ob! to i inn, u's me, that site says that to I Do you 
think it is better to deceive everybody and be always a lie 
whatever way you turn?* 

' Mem,' said Katrin, ' my dear, you'll excuse me, I must 
just say the truth. It's an awfu' thing to deceive as you say — 
and well I ken it was never your wyte. But the worse of it is 
that when you begin you cannot end. Vou just have to go on. 
Tin no saying one thing or another, it's no my bus'incas, if il 
wasna that I just think more of you than one mortal creature 
should think of another. Oh 1 just take thought and take 
counsel I The Maister is an old man. You've beguiled him 
with your winsome ways just as you've beguiled us a'. Can I 
see a thing wrong you do, whatever it is? And yet 1 have a 
glimmerin 1 o' sense between whites. If he's looking for you 
back to be his bonnic Lily and his companion, and sync sees 
you corne in with a bairn in your arms, and another man's 
name — what will the auld man do ? Oh. mem. the dear bairn, 
God bless him, and grant that you may soon have him in your 
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Mtau ! But if you hold by the aula" gentleman and Iris life and 
comfon, for God'* sake take thought ! for that is in it too.' 

'There is nothing, nothing,' cried Lily, 'that should keep a 
mother from her bairn. You are a kind woman, Katrin, but 
you've never had a bairn. When once I get him here, how 
can I ever give him up again ? ' she said, straining her arms to 
her breast as if the child was within them. Beenie wepl behind 
her mistress's shoulder, overwhelmed with sympathy : but 
Katrin shook her head 

1 When you see Mr Lumsdcn there, and go over it all — 1 
Lily's face became instantly as if the windows of her mind 
had been closed up. Her lips straightened, her eyes became 
blank. She said nothing but turned away, nut looking at 
either of them nor saying a vord. ' And it was no mc breathed 
his name or at much at thought upon him,' Beenie eaid, a little 
later in an aggrieved tone, when she had rejoined Katrin 
downstairs. 

' It was me that breathed his name, and I'll do it again till 
some heed is paid to what I say. We should maybe have re- 
fused yon day to be his witnesses : but being sae, Beenie, the 
burden is on you and me as well as on him. They should 
have owned each other and spoke the truth from that diy. 
But now that ii has all gone so far and no a whisper risen, and 
the countryside just ss innocent as if they weie two bairns 
playing — oh, I wouldna now just burst it all upon the old man's 
head ! He's no an ill auld man. He's provided for all her 
life — he is very muckle taker! up with her now, maybe in a 
selfish way, for he's feeling his age and his mainy infirmities, 
and he's wanting a companion. But, oh ! 1 would not hurst 
it on him now ! He could never abide hei man ; and, to tell 
the truth, Beenie, I'm not that fond of him mysel', and she, 
poor tiling, has had a fearfu' opening to her eyes. How could 
ye have the bairn here and no the father? Could she say to 
her uncle, I was very silly about him once and married him : 
and now I canna abide him? Oh, no! that is what she will 
never say.' 

'And I hope she'll never think it cither," Beenie said. 

' Beenie,' said the other solemnly, ' you are a real innocent 
if Such a thing ever was.' 

* No more than yoursel',' said Beenie indignant ; but she bad 
to return to her mistress, and further discussion could not be 
held on this question. 
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They went away on the second morning which was a little 
frosty, though blight. The establish in en: hud widened out by 
this time. Sir Robert was not a man to be driven to kirk or 
market in the little geeg drawn at his wilful pleasure by Rory, 
which had answered all Lily's purposes. There was now a 
phaeton, and a brougham, and three or four horses accommo- 
dated Men que /mil in the old stables, which had to be 
cleared of much rubbish and Dougal's accumulations of years, 
before they weic in a state lo icccive their euslly inmates. It 
was in the brougham (hat Lily, wrapped up in every kind of 
shawl and comforter, drove with her maid to Kinloch-Rugas to 
take the coach, where the best places had been reserved for 
them. Beenie's pride in this journey exceeded the anxiety 
with which her mind was full, in respect to her mistress's 
health in the first place — and the many issues of their journey. 
Out it was Inoc a piidc which met with much sympathy from 
her dear friends and fcl low-servants. Dougal for his part 
stood out in the stable-yard carefully isolated from all possible 
contact with the new grooms and the new horses, though 
neither was he without a thrill of pride in the distinction of a 
kind ol part proprietorship wiih Sir Robert in these dazzling 
articles. He kept apart, however, with an air of conscious 
superior i v to tuch innovations. 1 1 wish ye a good journey,' 
he said, 'maybe itH be warmer this fine morning in a shut-up 
carriage— but l.ord! I would rather have Rory and the little 
geeg than all the coaches in England.' 

Lily was thrilling with nervous excitement, scarcely able to 
contain herself, but she made an effort to give a word and a 
smile to the whilom arbiter of all the movements of Daliugas. 
'1 would rather have you and Rory in the summer weather,' 
she said : ' if il is a warm day when I come back you will come 
for me, Dougal.' 

' Na, mem, no me — we're no grand enough now to cany 
leddies; which I wouidna care much for, for leddies, as ye 
ken, are while* fantastic and put awfu' burdens on a beast — 
but just because his spirit is broken wiih trailing peats from 
the hill, and visitors' boies from the town. They're sensitive 
creatures powntes. I just begin to appreciate the black 
powny's feelings now I see the effect upon my ain.' 

'He shall drive me when I come back,' said Lily, waving 
her hand as Use brougham flashed away, the coats of the horses 
shining in the frosty sunshine, and the cairiagc panels sending 
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back reflection*:. It was renainly more comfortable than the 
geeg. But the light went out of Lily's face as they left Dalrugas 
behind. The litllecolour in her cheeks disappeared. She leaned 
back in her cornet and once more pressed her arms against her 
breast. 'Oh, shall I find him? shall I find him?' she cried. 

'You'll do that— wherefore should you no do thai?' said 
Beenie, encouragingly. 

' He'll be grown so big we will not know him, Beenie, and 
lie will not know his mother; that woman Marg'ret that took 
him away will have all his smiles — she will be the first face 
that he sees, now that he's old enough to notice. Oh, my 
little bairn 1 my little bairn 1 ' 

'A bairn that is two months auld Ukea but little notice, 
mem,' said Beenie, strong in her practical knowledge. 'You 
need not fash your head about that. They may smile — but if 
ye were to ask me the very truth, I wouldnahidc from you that 
what they ca' smiling is just in my opinion the — ' 

'If you say that word 1 will kdl you I 1 cried Lily. She 
laughed and then she cried in her excitement, ' How shall I 

contain myself? how shall I keep cj uicl and face the world, and 
the folk in the world, and everybody about? till the moment 
comes — oh, the moment, Beenie, when I will get my laby into 
my arms.' 

' Eh, mem ! but you must not make yerseP sac awfu' sure 
about that,' said Beenie. ' We might not find them just 
at first — or he might have a little touch of the cauld, or maybe 
the thiush in his wee mouth, or measles, oi something. You 
must not make yourself so awfu' sure.' 

'He is ill,' cried Lily, seizing her in a fierce grip. 'He is 
ill, oh, you fclse, false woman, and you have never said a word 
to me.' 

•There is naethingill about him— he is just thriving like 
the flowers. But I canna bide when folk arc so terribly sure. 
It seems as if yot were tempting God.' 

'It's you that are tempting me— lo believe in nothing, 
neither Him, ncr women's word — but what would make a 
woman deceive a baby's mother about her own child ? A man 
might do it, that knows nothing about what that means ; but a 
woman never would do it, Beenie— a woman that has been 
about little babies and their mothers all her days ? ' 

'No, mem, I never thought it,' said Beenie, in dutiful 

response. 
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At ihe coach, where they were received with all the greater 
honour on account of Sir Robert's brougham, and the beautiful 
prancing horses, Helen Blythe met them. 1 They would not let 
me come to sec you,' she said. 1 It's long, long, since I've seen 
you, Lily, and worn and white you've grown — but just as 
bonnie as ever; there comes up the colour just as it used to do 
— but you must look stronger when you come back. 1 

' I am going away for that,' Lily said. 

'And it is just the wisest thing she could do,' said the 
doctor, who had come also lo see her off. ' And stay away as 
long as you can, Mil? Ramsay, a"d just divert yourself a little. 
You have great need of diversion after that long time at the 
old Tower.' 

1 She is not one that is much heeding diversion,' said Helen, 
looking at her affectionately. 

' We're all needing it whether we're heeding it or no,' said 
the doctor. ' And if you will take my advice you will just take 
a licilc pleasure to yourself, as you would take physic if I 
ordered it. Good-bye, Miss Ramsay, and mind what I say.' 

'He's maybe right,' said Helen, ' they say he's a clever 
man. I know little about diversion. But, oh ! I would like 
to see you happy, Lily— that would be better than all the 
physic in the world.' 

'Perhaps I will bring it back with me,' said Lily with a 
smile. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



IT was not with a very easy mind that Ronald Luimden 
had executed the great coup vhich had, so far as Lily 
was concerned, such disastrous consequences. He had 
been deeply perplexed from (lie moment of (he baty's berth, 
nay, before that, as to what his future action was lo be. It 
had been apparent to him from the first that the rhild rouM 
not remain at Dalrugas ; much had been ventured, much had 
been done, to ali appearance successfully enough. No scandal 
:iad been raised in the countryside by his own frequent visits. 
What might be whispered in the cottages no one knew; but, 
apart from such a possibility, nothing that could be called 
public, no rumour of the least importance bad arisen. Every- 
thing was safe up tn that point. And he vac not much 
concerned, even had ihere been any subdued scandal floating 
about. At any moment, should any crisis arise, Lily could be 
justified and set right. What could it matter indeed if any 
trouble of a moment should arise? He was not indifferent to 
his wife's good name. He considered himself as the best 
guardian of that, the best judge as to how and when it should 
he defended. Ho had (he thought) the reins in his hands, 
the command of all the circumstances. If he should ever see 
the moment come, when the credit of his future family should 
be seriously threatened and the position of Lily become an 
affair of vital importance, he was prepared to make any sacrifice. 
The moment il became serious enough for that, he was rcidy 
to act ; but in the meantime it was his to fight the battle out to 
the last step, and to defend her rights an her uncle's heir, and 
to secure the fortune on her behalf and his own. He regarded 
the situation largely as from the point of vie* 1 of a governor and 
supreme authority. As long as the circumstances could be 
managed, the world's opinion suppressed or kept in abeyance, 
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and the one svbelantiol and important object kept safe, what 
did a Hi tie imaginary annoyance matter, or Lily's fantastic 
girlish notions about a house of her own, and a public 
appearance on her husband's arm. wearing her wedding 
ring and calling heiself Mrs Lumsden? He liked her the 
better for desiring all that, so far as it meant a desire to 
be always with him— otherwise the mere promotion of being 
known as a married lady was silly and a piece of vanity, which 
did not merit a' thought on the part cf the arbiter of her affairs. 
All the little bye-plat about the house which could not be got 
till the term, etc., had been a jest to him. though it bad fccen 

so serious to Lily. He had never for a moment intended that 
she should have thai house. To ktep lier auiet, to keep her 

contented. Ronald did not stint at such a small matter as a lie. 
Betwpen Iovpk, hptwppn married people, there muW bp such 
things. If a man intends to keep at the head of affairs, and 
yet to keep the woman, who has no experience and knows 
nothing cf the world, satisfied and happy, of course there 
must be little fictions made up ind fables told Lily would be 
the first to justify them when tke ncccashy was over, when the 
money was secured and their final state arrived at, a dignified 
life together, with everything handsome about them. He had 
no compunctions, therefore, about the original sieps. Tt mieht 
have been more prudent, perhaps, if they had not married at 
all. tf ihey bad waited till Sir Robert died and Lilv was free 
in the course of nature to give her hand a*d her fortune where 
she "leased. That, no doubt, was a rash thing to do ; bui (he 
wisest of men commit such imprudences. And, with the 
exception of that. Ronald approved generally of his own 
behaviour. He did not find anything to object to in his con- 
duct of the matter altogether. 

But the babv put everything out. The prospect in- 
deed occupied T ily and kept her quiet and reasonable for a 
long time, but the moment h>- knew what was eominp, a 
new care came into iAimsden's mind. A baby is not 
a thing to be hid. It was certain that nothing would 
induce Lilv to prrt with it, or to be reasonable anv 
longer. She would throw away the result of all hii precau- 
tions, of all hi* carrful arrangements, of bis s* If-d^nial and 
thought in a moment, for the sake of this little thing, which 
rnulr! neither repay her nor Vrow what die »ie doing for it. 
Many an hour's reflection night and day had he given to this 
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subject, without seeing any way out of it. With all his powers and 
gifts of persuasion he had not ventured even to hint to Lily the 
idea of sending away the child. Courage is a great thing, but 
sometimes it is not enough to face a situation of the simplest 
character. He could nol do it ; after the child arrived, when 
the inconveniences of keeping it there became apparent, he had 
thought it might perhaps be easier : and many limes he had 
attempted to arrange how this could be done,' but never had 
succeeded in putting it into words. To do him iustice, it was 
he who had sought out and chosen with the utmost care the 
nurse Marg'ret, in whose hands both mother and child would 
be safe, and he looked forward with that vague and foolish 
hope in some indefinite he!n to come, rhich the wisest of men, 
when their combinations fail, still helieve in, like the most 
foolish: perhaps some suggestion mitrht come from herself, 
who could tell ? some sense of the trouble and inconvenience 
arising in l.iiv's Own mind, might assist him in di'posing of the 
little intruder. Why do babies thrust themselves into the 
world .so determinedly where they arc not wanted t Why 
resist the most eager calls and welcomes where they are? 
This confusing question was no joke to Ronald. It msde him 
hate this meddling baby, though he was not without a young 
father's sense of pride and satisfaction too. 

He had instructed Marg*ret Fully beforehand in the part 
she might be called upon to play, though he could not tell her 
either !iow or when lie would accomplish the purpose which 
had gradually grown upon him as a necessity. Tn these cir- 
cumstanree, white he yet pondered and turned everything over 
in his mind, failing as yet to perceive anv way in which it could 
be accomplished, 'he suddenness of Sir Robert's coming, which 
he learned by accident, was like sudden ligh; in the most pro- 
found darkness. Here was the necessity madeready to his hands. 
I. ily could nol doubt, could not waver ; whatever might happen 
afterwards, it was quite clear Sir Robert could not be greeted 
on hia first arrival b» the voice of an infant — an infant 
which had no business to be there, and who<e presence would 
have to be accounted for on the very threshold, without any 
preliminary explanation — in the face, too, of his friend' whom 
he brought with him. revealing all the secrets of his house. 
This was a chance which made: Ronald himself, with all his 
coolness, shiver. And Lily, still in her weakness not half re- 
covered, what might the effect be upon her ? It might kill 
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her, lie decided : for her own sake, in her own defence, nut a 
moment was lo be lost. The reader knows how he flashed 
into hi* wife's room in haste, bui not able even then, in fare 
of lily's perfect calm, and utter inability lo conceive the real 
difficulty of the situation, io suggest it to her, accomplished his 
design secretly— leaving her, not even then with any unkind 
intention, very sorry for her, but not seeing any other way in 
which it vas to be done — to discovci hci loss and bear it as 
she might He was anything but happy as he drove away with 
the iraitoi woman by his aide and the baby hidden in its volu- 
minous wrappings. Marg'rct was not such a traitor either as 
she seemed. She had been made to believe that though no 
parting wis to be permitted, to agitate the young mother, Lily 
too was aware, and had consented to this proceeding. 'The 
poor little lassie, the poor wee thing,' Marg'rct had raid, even 
while wrapping up the baby for its journey ; and she had 
slipped out into the darkness and waited at the corner for the 
gceg, with a heavy heart 

It startled Lumsden very much that no wail of distress, no 
indignant outcry, came from Lily on discovering her loss. 
These were not the cays of frequent communications. People 
had not ret acquired the habit of constant correspondence. 
They were accustomed to wait for news, with no swift possi- 
bility of a telegram or even a penny post to make them 
impatient : not perhaps that they would have grudged — cer- 
tainly not that Ronald would have grudged — the cightpence 
which was then, I think, the price of the conveyance of a 
letter from one end of Scotland to the other— but that they 
had not acquired the custom of frequent writing. When no 
protest, no remonstrance, no passionate outcry reached him 
for a week or two after the event, Lumsden became exceed- 
ingly alarmed. He said to himself at first that it was a relief— 
that Lily herself recognised the necessity and had yielded to it 
— but he did not really believe this, and as the days went on, 
genuine anxiety and terror were in his mind. Had it killed 
her? Had hi« Lily, in her weakness, bowed her head and 
died of this outrage? the worst, he now felt in every fibre of 
bis being, to which a woman could be subjected. He vrote 
enclosing his letter to Beenie : then he wrote to Beenie herseli, 
entreating her to send him a line, a word. But Lily was un- 
conscious of everything, and Bccnie of all that did not concern 
her mistress when these letters arrived. They were not even 
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opened until Lily was convalescent, and then Beenie, by her 
mistress's orders, in her laige, sprawling handwriting, and with 
many tears, replied briefly to the llircc or four anxious demands 
for news which had arrived one after the other. Beenie 
wrote : — 

'Sir,— My mistress has been at the point of death with 
what they call a brain lever. It has lasted the longest and 
been the fiercest that ever the doctor saw. She is coming 
round now — the Lord be praised — but very slow She has but 
one thought — you will know well what that is— and will never 
rest, till she has got sitisfaction, nigh) or day. — I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Robi.wa Rutherford. 

' P.5.—I was to tell you the last part, for it is not from me.' 

There was nut much satisfaction to be got front ibis letter, and 
indeed his mind got little relief from anything, and the time of 
Lily's illness was a time of mental trouble for the husband, which 
was not perhaps more easy to bear. Had he lost her altogether ? 
It seemed like that, though he could not think it possible that 
the child at least would be allowed to drop, or that the fever could 
have made her forget, which it was evident she had not done in 
his own case. The courts had begun again, and Lumsden was 
more occupied than he had ever been in his life. He made one 
furtive visit to Kinloch-Rugas, where he heard something of Lily's 
state and engaged Helen Blythe to communicate with htm any- 
thing that reached her ears. But no one was allowed to see 
her in her illness, and this gave him small satisfaction. He did 
not dare to go near the house, which Sir Robert guarded more 
effectually Chan i squadron of soldiers. There was nothing for 
htm to do but to wait. The unusual rush of occupation which 
came upon him with the beginning of the session had a certain 
irony in it, that irony which is so often apparent in life. Was 
he about to become a successful man now that ihe chief thing 
which made life valuable was slipping out of his grasp? He 
went about his business briskly, and rose to the claims of his 
business and profession, so that be began to be mentioned in 
the parliament house and among his contemporaries, and even 
by elder men of still more importance, who said of him that 
young Lumsdcn, old Portalloch's son. though he had hung fire 
at first, was now beginning at last to come to the front Was 
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it pouihle thai this was coming to him, this exhila rating tide 
of success, just at the moment when Lily, who would have 
stood by him in evil fortune and never failed him, had dropped 
away from his side ? To do him justice, he had never thought 
of success, oi wealth, of prosperity without her to sltare iL 
And lie did not undcislanU it now. 11c could not undctauiid 
how even a woman, however ignorant or unreasonable by nature, 
could be so narrow as not to see that all he had done bad been 
for the best- The last step, no doubt, might be allowed to be 
hard upon her, but wnat else was possible ? Could she for a 
moment have entertained the idea ot keeping the child— a baby 
thai cried and made a noise, and could not be hid, at Ualrugas - 
Even if there had been no word of Sir Kobcit it still would 
have been impossible: and he had done no more than He had 
a right to do. He had considered, and considered most care- 
fully — he did himself but justice in this — what as her head and 
guardian it was best lor him to do. It was his duty as well as 
his right : and the responsibility being upon him as the hus- 
band and not upon her as the wife, he had done it. Was it 
possible that lily — a creature full of intelligence on other 
matters, who eien now and then picked up a thing quicker 
than he did himself— should not have sense enough and judg- 
ment enough to see this t 

but these thoughts, though they mingled with all he did 
and accompanied him night and day, did noi make things 
any better. The fact thai she had taken no notice of him 
all this time— that the had not written to him, even to up- 
braid him — tha: she had not even asked him for news of the 
child, was very heavy on Lumsden's mind — almost, 1 had 
said, upon his heart — lor he still had a heart, notwithstanding 
all that had come and gone, Perhaps it might have relieved 
him a little had he known that news hail been obtained of 
the child, though not through him Mirgrct who, though 
the had been uiifaiinful to th* young mother, to whom at 
the same time she had been so kind, certainly had a heart 
which smote her much — fcr all she had been persuaded to do, 
had written twice to iiecnie, altogether superior to die qjes- 
tioi) of the eightpencc to pay, to assure her of the baby's 
health, tie was well, he was thriving, his modi ci would 
not know him, he had grown so big and strong, and Marg'ret 
hoped that ere long she would put htm, just a periect 
beauty, into his mother's arms. These queer raisiives, sealed 
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with a wafer and a thimble, had teen better than all the 
eloquent letters in the world to Lily. Wncn those from 
Konald, full of excellent reason and all the philosophy mat 
could be brought to bear on the circumstances, were given to 
her on her recovery, tney had but made her wound more 
bitter, and ner resentment more warm : but the nurse's letiers 
had given her strength. They had made her able to charm 
.11..: please iter uncle, they aad enabled her to face life again 
and light her way bad to a certain degree of health, they uad 
sustained iv r in her journey, and this rir*t set out upon the 
world to manage her own atlairs, which was as novel to her as 
if she had been tiftcen instead of twenty-live. They wanted 
enly one tiling — they had no address. The postmark was 
Ldinbargh, but Edinburgh was (to these inexperienced women) 
. very wide word. 

What Lily had intended to do when she had found out 
Ttlarg'ret and recovered her child — as she was so confident of 
doing— I cannot tell. She did not herself know. This was 
tne tirst step to be taken : everything else came a world be- 
hind. Wnether she was to carry the oaby back in her arms, to 
beard Sir Robert with it and make her explanation— though 
witli the conviction that she would then be turned from the 
door of her onl/ home ior ever : or whether she intended, 
having escaped, to do what always seems so easy and natural 
to a girl's imagination, to 11? away somewhere and hide herself 
with ner child, and be ted by the ravens, like the prophet — she 
herself did not know and I cannot tell. Tne only thing cer- 
tain was that she thought 01 the little house among the Edin- 
burgh roofs, that house which could only be got at tne teim, 
and w;nch it now made hei heart sick to ihink of — no more. 
Had stta l'oand the door open lor her and everything ready, 
Lily would have turned her oack on thit open door. She could 
not endure the thought of it, she could not even think of the 
time when it would nave been paradise to her, the realisation 
01 ner dearest nopes. In the deptus of her injured soul she 
would nave desired to find, her cuiid without even matting tier 
piesenec known to her husjand. She had no desire ever to 
fljw him again — ho scc/ned to have alienated her too compie-iely 
for any repentance. And up to tnis moment, her mind 
being altogether occupied by her child, none 01 those relent- 
ings towards those whom we have loved and who have wronged 
us which make the heart Diced, had come upon Lily. &he 
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thought of nothing hut her child, her child I — In have him 
again in her arms, to possess him again, the one thing in the 
world that was entirely her own, altogether her own. The fact 
that this was not so, that the child was not and never could 
be entirely her own did not disturb lily's mind. Had she 
been reminded of it she would not have believed it. She 
thought as every young mother thinks in the wonderful close- 
ness of that new relation and the sense of all it has cost her, that 
to this at least there could be no contradiction and no doubt 
— that her baby was hers, hers ! and that no one in the world 
had the right to him that she had. It was for him that she 
hurried, as much as anyone could hurry in these days, to 
Edinburgh, grudging every moment of delay — the time of 
changing the horses, which she fell inclined to get out and do 
herself, so slew, so slow was everybody concerned ; the time 
for refreshments, as if one wanted to eat and drink when one 
was hastening to recover one's child ! But however slow a 
journey is, the end of it comes at last. It was a comfort to 
lily that she knew where to go to, to the house of a very 
decent woman, known to Beenie, who kept lodgings, and 
where she could be quite quiet, out of the way of her former 
friends. But they arrived only in the evening, and there was 
another long night to be gone through before anything could 
be done. 



CHAPTER XL 



RORINA had become more and more anxious and un- 
easy as they approached Edinburgh. She did not 
seem to share the anxious elation with which her 
mistress hailed the well-known features of the country', and 
recognised the Castle on its rock, and the high line of houses 
against the sky. Lily was in a stale of feverish excitement, 
but it was mingled with so many hopes and anticipations that 
even her anxiety was a kind of happiness. 'To-morrow 1 To- 
morrow ! 1 she said to herself. Beenie listened with much 
solemnity to this hippy tone of certainty. She would have liked 
to moralise 2nd bid her mistress modify her too great confid- 
ence. As the moment approached when it should be justified 
or dcstioyed, Beciite's mind became niote and more perturbed. 
It was she who hid been instrumental in bringing Marg'ret 
from Edinburgh, pretending, indeed, that the woman was her 
cousin, and she had til) now taken it for granted, as I jly hid 
done, without any doubt in her mind, that where Marg'ret hid 
been found once she would be found a^ain. But as the hoar 
came nearer Beenie's confidence in this became much shaken. 
If ht wanted to hide the child from his tnuthcr — a course 
which Beenie acknowledged to herself would be the wisest one, 
for how could the bahy and Sir Rohert ever lire under the 

same roof?— would he have allowed the nurse to settle there 
where her address was known, and she could be found in a 
moment ? Beenie's intellect was not quick, but she did not 
think this was probable. She was not accustomed to secrecy 
ui to tlie tricks of concealment ; they had not even occurred to 
her till now : but when she realised that she was to be her 
mistress's guide on the next morning to rhe house where Lily 
had persuaded herself she was certain to find her child, her 
heart sank to her boots, and there was no more strength left in 
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her. 1 And what if we dinaa find her there? — and wherefore 
should we find her there ? ' Beenie asked herself. It stood to 
reason, as she saw now, thai Lumsden would never have 
permitted her to remain. Why had she not thought of it 
before? Why had sne come on such a fool's errand, to 
plunge her mistress only into deej>er and deeper disappoint- 
raent? Beenie did not sleep all night, though Lily slept, in 
her grear fatigue, like a child. She w.is terrified of the morn- 
ing, and of the visit which she now felt sure would be in vain. 
Oh, way had she not seen it before ? He must have known 
that the mother would not give up her child without an attempt 
to recover him ( 'Though what we are lo do with him, poor 
wee man, when wc get him! 1 Dccnic said to herself), and he 
would never have left the baby where it could be found at 
once, and all his precautions nude an end of. Beenie saw 
now, enlighiened by terror, that this plan roust have been in 
Lumsden's head ail the time, though Sir Robert's sudden 
arrival gave the o;>portintty lor carrying it out. She saw now 
tiiat after all that had been done to keep the secret, he was not 
likely 10 allow it to be thrown to the winda now bytho prcsoncc 
of th-j child at Dalrugas, if he could help it. She divined this 
under the influence of her own alarm and anxiety. And 
would he let the woman bide there in a kent place where the 
mother could lay her hands upon the child whenever she 
pleased, night or day ? Ob, no, no, no ! he would never do 
that, was the refrain that ran through Beeni;'s mind all night. 
She had thought how delightful ii would be to hear the clocks 
striking and the bells ringing, after the deep, deep silence of 
the nuor. But this satisuciton was denied her, for all tie 
bells and the clocks Seemed to upbraid her lor her foolishness- 
' Sa likely ! Sae likely t 1 one of them seemed to say, in every 
chitne. ' Cicaiing himself ! Cheating himself! ' said another. 
And was there nut yet one, heavier than the rest, St Giles 
himself for anything she conld tell, which seemed to echo out 

— 1 Vou fo-ri, Beenie ! You fool, Beenie 1' over all tne listen- 
ing town. 

'Oh, my bonaie leddy,' said Beenie, when Lily, all Hushed 
and eager w;th anttcip:»ion, took her place in the old-fashioned 
Incline/ coach that was to lake them to Marg'ceL's abode. 
This was in a narrow street, or lather ' close,' leading off the 
Canongate — one of th-»se places hidden behind the great 
housa, which lead to tranquil li:tle spots of retirement, and 
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openings inlo the fresh air and green braes, which no stranger 
could believe possible. 'Oh, my bonoie leidy, dinna, dinna 
be so terrible sure ! I've been thinking a' the way— what if 
she should have flitted? There was nae address 10 her letter. 
She may have flitted to anoihcr house. She may be away at 
other work.' 

' What ! and l^ve my baby ! 1 cried Lily, 'when she said 
in her letter he was all her occupation, as well as all her 
pleasure. 1 almost forgave her what she's dona to me for 
saying that.' 

' And so she did,' said Beenie, doubtfully. 1 Oh, I'm no 
saying a word against Marg'iet— she would be faLthfu' to her 
trust. But she might ait to anoihcr house for a' that. In 
Edinburgh the folk are aye flittin'. I canna tell what possesses 
them. Me, I would bide where I was well yfT, I would never 
think of making a change just for change's sake. But that is 
what they're aye doing here.' 

'Have you heard anything, Beenie?' cried Lily, turning 
pale. She had been so sure [bat the cup of joy was within 
reach — that the thirsting of her heart would be at once 
satisfied— that she felt as if a disappointment would be more 
thin she could bear- 

'Oh, mem, 1 cried Beenie, producing a battle of salts front 
her capacious pocket, 'dinna let down your heart! I have 
heard naethiag. I was just speaking of a common fack that 
everybody kens. And if she had llittcd, they would maybe 
ken where she had gone. Oh, ay, they would certainly ken 
where she had gone : a woman and a bairn canna disappear 
leaving no sign. It's not like a single person that might just 
bs off and away, aid nobody the wiser. Mem ! I am maybe 
just speaking nontense. and we'll see her at hci door in a 
m imcnt, with our bonny boy in her airuis*' 

Beenie, however, had succeeded better than she had hoped. 
She had conveyed to her mistress that sickening of the hcait 
which, Irom the most ancient days of humanity (us been the 
consequence of hope deferred. The light went out wf Lily s 
eyes. She leant oack in her corner, closing thsm upon a 
world which had suddenly grown black and void. She did not 
lose: consciousness, being far too strongly bound to life by 
hope and despair and pain, to let the thread drop evea for a 
moment : but Beenie thought she had fainted, and, heartstruck 
witn what seemed to her her own work, produced out of the 
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reticule she carried a whole magazine of remedies — precious 
eau-de-Cologne, which was no common thing in those days, 
.rnl vinegar with a sharp aromatic scent, more used then than 
now, and even as the last resori — a small bottle of whisky, 
which she tried hard, though with a hand that trembled, to 
administer in a tea-spoon. Lily had strength enough to push 
her away, and, in self defence, opened her eyes again: seeing 
greyly once more the firmament, and the high houses on 
cither side, and the dull day from which all light seemed to 
have gone. It was she, however, who sprang out of the coach 
first when it stopped at the entrance to the close, livery- 
body knows what the Canongate of Edinburgh is — one of the 
most noble streets, yet without question the most squalid and 
spoiled of any street in Europe, with beautiful stately old 
houses standing sadly amon> the hideous growths of yesterday, 
and evil smells and evil noises enough to sicken every visitor 
and to shame every man who has anything to do with such a 
careless and wicked sacrifice of the city's pride and oitiaiiieiil.** 
But even in the midst of this disgraceful debasement there 
remain beyond the screen of the great old houses glimpses of 
the outlets which the old citizens provided for themselves, old 
courtyards, even old gardens, old houses secure within their 
little enclosures where the air is still pure and the sky s:ilt 
visible. Lily's heart rose a little as she came out of the 
narrow ciHsaucc of the close into one of these unexpected 
openings. If he were here he would be well. She could see 
the green beyond and the high slopes of Salisbury Crags. 
There was something in the vision of greenness, in the noble 
heights flung up against the sky, which restored her con- 
fidence. 

But it was perhaps well that Beenie had spoken even so 
little adroitly on the way for indeed MargVct was not found 
at her old address. She had never gone back there, they were 
told, since the time when she was called away in the summer 
to attend a lady in the North. She had not indeed been ex- 
pected back. She had given up her rooms on going away, and 
removed her little furniture, and the rooms had been re-let at 
once to a member of the same profession, who hoped to be 
sometimes mistaken for Marg'rct, a person of high reputation 

* Therein scheme in consideration now, I believe, lortstore lhat noble 
meet oil of iu degradation lotomothintlitic ihc Hatoliiww of old, thioiigii 
the patriotic cteniou of Professor GcdCes. 
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in her own line. The landlady knew nothing of the baby ahe 
had now to lake care of nor where she was. The furniture? 
oh, yes, she could find out where the furniture had been taken, 
but Maig'rct herself, she felt sure, had never come back. She 
was maybe with the lady still — the lady in the North. She 
was so much thought upon that whiles they would keep her, if 
the baby was delicate, for months and months. She had a 
wenderful way with babies, the woman taid. (At this, Lily, 
who had been leaning heavily on her attendant's arm with her 
pale face hidden under her veil, and all her courage gone, 
began to gather a little spirit and looked up again.) Oh, just 
a wonderful way ! They just throve wi her like flowers in 
May. What she did different froru ithei folk there was not one 
could tell : if it was the way she handled them, or the way she 
<". then), or the pittin' on o' their cliithes, with fykes and 
fancies that a puir buddy with the man's meat to get and the 
house to keep clean, had no time for. But the fack was just 
this, that there was nobody like Marg'ret Bland for little bairn?. 
They were just a different thing a' thegither when they were in 
her hands. 

As this little harangue went on, Lily's feeble figure hanging 
on Beenie's arm straightened itself by degrees. She put up 
her veil and beamed upon the homely woman who showed 
evident signs that she hid little time, as she said, :o keep her- 
self tidy for one thing. Lily was not discouraged by so small 
a mattei. She said, holding out her hand, 'Then you would 
leave a baby in her hands and have no fear ? ' _ 

' Eh, my bonnie leddy,' cried the woman with a half shriek, 

wiping her hands upon her apron before she ventured to touch 

the lady's glove, ' I would trust Marg'ret Bland maist to bring 

them back from the deid.' 

' We must find her, that is all,' said Lily, as ihey turned 

away, Beenie trembling and miserable, with subdued sniffs 

coming from under her deep bonnet. Her mistress, in the 

petulance which neither anxiety nor trouble could quench, gave 

her ' a shake ' with her arm which «ill leant upon hers, ihougii 

Lily for the moment was the more vigorous of the two. 'We 

must find her, that is all ! She must be clever indeed if she 

can hide herself in Edinburgh and you and me not find her, 

Beenie 1 We must search every street till we find her,' Lily 

cried. The colour had come batk to her checks and the light 

to her eyes. That blessed assurance that, wherever Marg'ret 
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might be, the baby was safe, doubiy safe In htr skilled and ex- 
perienced hands, was to the young mother like wine. The 
honor of the disappointment seemed to be disguised, almost 
to pass away, in that unpremeditated testimony. If it was for 
tomorrow rather than (or to-day so long as he was so safe, so 
well, »-o assuied against all harm, as that! 'We lave ouly to 
find heT,' Lily said, dragging Beenie back to the hackney coach 
in which they immediately drove lo the place where Marg'ret, 
now to be spoken of as Mistress Bland, had been supposed to 
plare her furniture. But this was no more than a warehouse 
where the person in charge allowed disdainfully that twa-three 
auld sticks o' furniture in that name were in his charge, but 
knew nothing more of the wumman than just that ihcy were 
hers, and that that was her name. Lily, however, was not dis- 
couraged. She drove about all day in her hackney conch, 
catching at every clue. She went to the hospitals where Mrs 
Bland vas known, but supposed to be still with the lady in the 
North who had secured her services in the summer. 

' If you know where she's to be heard of,' one of the 
matron* said, 'I will be too thankful: for there is another 
place waiting for her or somebody like her.' 

' And is she such a good nurse as that ? ' cried Lily, glowing 
with eagerness all in a moment, though her face had relapsed 
into pallor and amiety. 

■ She is one of the best nurses we have ; and especially happy 
with delicate children,' the matron answered with some astonish- 
ment. And ehe tapped Bccnie on the shoulder and raid an 
indignant word in her ear. 'Woman 1 1 she said, ' are you mad 
to let your mistress wander about like this, when its well to be 
seen she's jmt out of her bed, and in my opinion not long past 
her time.' 

'My mistress,' said Bccnic with a gasp, *is a young lady 
— in from the country.' 

'Jtitf you get her Sack ac fart as you ran,' said the ex- 
perienced woman, 'or you'll have her worse than ever on your 
hands again.' 

But this was what Beenie could not do. She had lo follow 
Lily's impetuous lead on many a wild goose chase and hopeless 
expedition here and there from one place to another during the 
rest of the day ; and when they relumed to their lodgings worn 
out and cast down in the evening, it was still the mistress who 
had the most strength and spirit left. ' There is only one thing 
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to do now,' she said, while Eccnie placed her on the hard sofa 
betide the fire, and endeavoured to induce her to rest. Her 
face was very pale and her eyes very bright with a faint redness 
round the eyelids accentuating the absence of colour. 'There 
is one thine to do ; Mr Lumsden,' she j auscd a little after the 
name as if it made her ether vords more difficult or exhausted 
her breaih, 'will have come hack now to his lodging. You 
know where that is as well as I do. Ycu will go and tell him 
that he is to come to me here.* 

'Mem ! ' cried Beenie, in gteat perturbation. 

' Did you think,' said Lily, very clear, in a high scornful 
lone, ' that I would come to Edinburgh and not see my hus- 
band? Is it not my duly to sec my husband? — you will go 
to him at once.' 

' It is no that,' cried Becnic, ' I thought ycu would see him 
first of all. He's your man, oh ! my dear, dear lassie — you're 
married upon him never to be parted till death comes atween 
you. I would have had you !*:e him first of a', and weel you 
ken that: but now when ye're wearied out body and mind, and 
not satisfaction in your heart— and everything that is ttween 
ye worse and worse by reason of rauckle pondering and dwell- 
ing on it — Oh, mem, my dear, no 10-night, no to-night ! 
You have a sharp tongue, though you never mean it, and he is 
a gentleman that is not used to be crossed and has aye had his 
ain way. Oh, mem, he's a masterful man, though he's never 
been but sweet as sugar to you. Try to take a sleep and rest, 
and wait for (he mom. The morn is aye a nt«' day.' 

'I am glad,' said Lily with shining eyes, 'that you think I 
have a sharp tongue, Beenie : and you may be sure, if ever I 
meant it in my life, I will mean it now. But I will not discuss 
Mr Lum:dcn with you or anyone. You will just go to him—' 

' Mem, let me speak onc e, if I'm ne\er to jay a » oid ayain,' 
cried Beenie, 'that your heart should be sore to ste the dear 
bairn, to take him back into your airrns, ch, that I ran weel 
understand. So is mine, though I 'm fat, far from being wha; 
you are to him, and not to be named in the same bieath. Bui 
mem, oh, my dear teddy, my bonny Miss Lily, if I may jus: 
saytbat once again ! What will ye do with him when >ou have 
him? Oh, let me speak — just this once. You cunna, canna, 
take him to that auld gentleman at harne — >ou canna do it. 
He has maybe not been much to you in the years that are 
past, but he's aw fu' fond of ycu now. He looks to you to 
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make him a home, to be the comfort of his old age. Oh I I'm 
no saying he deserves it at your hands. But what do the best of 
us deserve? We just get what we dinna deserve from God 
the first and sometimes from o tender ho'rt here below. And 
he is an auld man and frai', he has maybe no long to live. 
Will you teli him a' that long story, how we've deceived him 
and the whole world, and about your marriage, and about the 
birth, and a' in his house that he meant for such different 
things ? ' 

' Beenie,' said Lily, 'stop, or you will kill me ; if I hove de- 
ceived him ao long, il waa with no will of mine. Oh, God 
knows, if none of you know, with no will of mine nor yet 
intention I Is that not the more reason that I should deceive 
him no longer ? He may turn me awav, what will thai matter ? 
We will be poor creatures the two of us, you and me, if we 
cannot keep ourselves and the darling bairn.' 

' But it will maitter to him,' said Beenie, steadily, ' the poor 
auld gentleman in that lonely house. He's been a kind of a 
father to you, if no so tender a father as might have been. 
I'm no saying you should have deceived hira- — but that's done 
and it canna be undone. If you tell him now, it will maybe 
kill him at the hinder end— and whether that will be better, 
you must just think for youisel'— for 1 have Hid all ihat I'm 
caring to say.' 

I.ily had covered her face with her hands — and there was a 
moment of silence, unbroken save by a sob from Beenie, who 
naturally, having spoken foith her soil, was now crying as if 
her heart would break. 

'Beenie,' said Lily all at once, looking up, 'you will goto 
Mr Lumsdcn, who wilt be now at his lodging! dicssing, I 
would not wonder, to go oui to dinner — that is what is most 
likely— and tell him I am here. I would not wish 10 make 
him lose his engagement if he has one — you can say that.' 

(' Oh, mem ! ' murmured Beenie under her breath.) 

'But when it suits with his convenience I would like to see 
him, to ask him a question or two. Go now, go,' she said 
impatiently, 'or you will be too late.' 

Weeping, Beenie went forth to do her mistress's behest. 
Weeping, she put on her big bonnet with n veil over it of a kind 
of Spanish lace, with huge (lowers, which was the fashion of the 
day, and which allowed here and there a patch of her tearful 
countenance to appear, blocking out the rest. She found some 
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difficult) in gaining adraittaiKe to Ronald, who was, his land- 
lady informed her, ' dresiing to go out to his dinner,' as Lily had 
foretold : and it was in the fall glory of evening dress Ihat^ he 
came forth upon her after she had fought her way to his sitting- 
room, and had waited some time for his appearance. He was 
very much startled by the sight of her, and came up taking her 
hand, demanding, 'lily — how is my Lily?' with an energy 
and anxiety which partly quenched Beanie's unreasonable ex- 
asperation at the sight of his dress. 

' She is here, sir, and wishful to see you,' said Beenie, ' when 
it's convenient to you.' 

' Lily here — where ? What do you mean ? Convenient !— 
do you mean she is at the door ? * 

' It is not likely, sir,' cried Beenie, with indignant disgust. 

' Wliat do you mean, woman ? Lily who, you wrote to me, 
was just recovered from a nearly fatal illness ! — ' 

'And that's true — her Wood would have been on the head 
of them that brought it on her — if it hadnot been for the mercy 
of God.' 

' Where is she ? ' cried Lumsden, seiang his hal. 

'She said.' said Beenie, with much intensity, '"He will 
most likely be going out to liis dinner. I will nut have liioa 
break his engagement for me.'" 

'I think,' he cried, 'that you mean to drive me mad j 
Where is she ? — does anyone know she is here ? ' 

' It is known she is here,' said Beenie, sen tenuously, ' to get 
change of air, as is thought, after her long, long illness ! but, in 
fack, to took :br her dear little baim, which is the object in her 
ain mind, my poor bonny leddy. And oh ! sir, if ye ken where 
the baby is — as ye must ken, having taken the responsibility 
upon your hands : for we ranna find him, we canna find him, 
and it will just break her heart and she will die ! ' 

' Here — and looking for the child — without consulting me ! ' 
he said, with an exclamation of anger and astonishment. He 
flung on an overcoat rapidly, and, almost thrusting Beenie out of 
the room before him, hurried her away. A few more questions 
put to her as they hastened along the streets showed him ex- 
actly the state of the case. It was no running away. Lily 
had not come to him to throw herself upon his mercy, to be 
owned and established and have her child restored to her ia 
the legitimate way. Had it been so, it would have been very 
difficult to reject her, to silence her prayer and send her back, 

Y 
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without losing hold upon her altogether. Had he bit hold upon 
her altogether without thai? He wis very much alarmed, 
but yet he felt that the situation was less impossible than if 
she had come to demand her place at his side and public 
acknowledgment. She did not want him — she wanted her 
baby j and what without him could the do with her baby ; 
how produce it, how account for it ? Ronald began to feci 
more at his case, to feel himself again master of the situation 
as he hurried Beenie, who was very tired and wretched, and 
scarcely able to keep up with him, to Lily's refuge. Let no 
one suppose for a moment that he meant to disown her, 
that any dishonour was in his thoughts. In tlie last resort, 
if nothing els© was lo be done, Ronald had no intention 
but to stand faithfully by his wife. He had not indeed any 
power of doing otherwise ; for was there not Mr IJlvihe and 
the two witnesses and the marriage lines against him? But, 
as a matter of fact, he never thought of that, although he 
breathed more ficely when he knew that ro such claim RU 
intended, and felt once again that the helm was in his own 
hands. 

But in the meantime how to meet Lily was occupation 
enough for his thoughts. He walked along the darkling 
streets, with the wind in his face and a whirlwind of thought 
in his mind How was he to meet her — what was he to say 
to hci? It was an interview on wliich might depend die 
whole after-course of his life. 



CHAPTER XLI 



IT was a very little, homely lodging in which Lily vns — the 
little parlour of an old-fashioned poor Hide house, intended 
at its best to receive an Edinburgh lawyer's clerk or 
perhaps a poor minister or teacher on his promotion. Romld 
had never seen his wife in such surroundings. He gave a cry 
ol" surprise and dismay as he pushed open the door. How 
often had she said that she would share any poverty with him — 
and yet it hurt him to see her here, out of her natural sphere, 
like a princess banished into a sordid world of privation and 
ugliness. At the sound of his voice Lily sprang up Irom the 
slippery black haircloth sofa on which she had been reposing. 
He thought at first it was to meet him as of old with open arms 
and heart to heart — but of this she showed no »$n, nor even 
when he rushed forward to take her into his arms did she make 
any movement. She had seated herself on the sofa again t 
drawing bitki in an attitude uf repuhion which could nut be 
mistaken. ' Lily ! ' he cried, ' Lily ! is this the way you receive 
me? Have you nothing to say to me? 1 

'Oh, yes — I have a great deal to say to you. Give Mr 
Lumsden a chair, Beenie. It is as I thought, you were going 
out lo dinner,' said Lily, with a gleam ol exasperation at the 
sight of his evening dress, which was, of course, wholly un- 
reasonable. ' Why should you liavc Lroken youi engagement 

for me ? 1 

' You know well I would break any engagement for you,' he 
said. 1 Vou must know all that I have suffered during the past 
two months, unable to see you, even to hear of you — and not a 
word, not a word from yourself all that time.' 

' What hindered you coming to see rac ? ' she asked. ' What 
prevented you ? If I had died, as seemed likely, it could have 
done you no harm in the world— for with me every hope of 
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Uncle Robert's money, which is what his been my destruction, 
wDtild have fallen to the ground.' 

' Lily, you never will understand. I did go to Kinloch- 
Rugas. I was once under your windows, but got no satisfac- 
tion. A man has to be silent and endure where a woman cries 
out. I did what I could to — 1 

'That is enough/ said Lily, waving her hand. 'Between 
you and me there need be no more talking. I sent for you 
for one thing, to ask you one question — where is my baby ? 
You took him out of my arms— bring him back again to me, 
and then there may be ground to speak.' 

' He is my baby as well as yours, Lily. I have (he responsi- 
bility of the family. I did what I felt to be beet both for him 
and you/ 

' What was best ? ' she cried. ' Are you a god to judge 
what is best ? Cut I will not argue with you. Give me my 
baby back. His mother's arms, that is his natural place. Give 
nic '■!'-. my child — and then. |>erliaus, I may hear you speak.' 

He had thought this matter over as he came along with 
the rapidity of highly-stimulated thought, and a sudden great 
necessity for decision ; he had thought of it often before, look- 
ing at the subject from every' point of view. To give her back 
the baby was to ruin everything for which he had fought. He 
had not deprived himself of the company of a wife he loved, 
he said to himself, for a small motive ; not for nothing had lie 
encountered all the difficulties of the position in the past, and 
all her reproaches, tacit and expressed. Her very look nt him 
had often b=en very hard to bear — and ye: he paused now 
before making his last stroke. Once more, like lightning, the 
question passed through his mind, what other way was there? 
Was there any other way in which her mind could be satisfied 
and her foolish search made an end of? Could he in any 
other way secure her return to her home, and the carrying out 
to the end, nf his scheme ? But on the other hand would she 
ever forgive him for what he must now do ? He had not more 
than a moment to carry on that controversy, to make his final 
decision. And she was looking at him all the time. Lilys 
eyes which so often had smiled upon him — so often followed 
him with tenderness and met him with the sudden flash of low 
and delight — were fixed upon him steadily now, shaded by 
curved brows, regarding him sternly without indulgence, with- 
out wavering or softening. He was no lon«cr to Lily covered 
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with the glamour of love. She saw him as he was, nay, worse 
than he was, with a look that took no account of his real feeling 
towards herself or of what was in fact a perverted desire 10 do 
the best, as he saw it, for her as well as for himself. Would 
ihcsc eyes ever soften, whatever ho might do or say? Would 
she ever forgive him even now ? . 

' Lily,' he said, with an effort, overcoming the dryness of his 
throat, trying still to gain a little lime, ' I am your husband, 
I am your natural head and guide, it is my part to judge what 
is wisest, what is the best thing for yon. I am older than you 
are. I am more experienced in the world. I know what can be 
done, and what cannot be done. Whatever you may wish and 
whatever you may say, it is for me to judge what is the best.' 

It is not often that a woman hears an uncompromising 
statement of this kind with patience, and Lily was Utile likely 
to have done so in her natural condition of mind — but at 
l>rcsenf. she had no thought but one. * I have told you,' she 
cried, ' that you can speak after, and that I will hear. But in 
the meantime brinjj me bnck my little baby. I aek nothing 
but that ; I've no mind for reasoning now. Give me back my 
baby, my little bairn— that's all I am asking— My baby, my 
baby 1 Ronald, if ever in jour life you had a kind thought of 
me, a thought that was not all interest and money : and for the 
love of God if e.'er you knew that : give me back my baby ! 
and then,' site cried with a gasp, — ' then we can talk.' 

His mind was made up now — there was nothing ol*e for it. 
His face assumed an air of the deepest gravity — that was not 
difficult, for indeed his situation was grave enough. He put 
cut his hand and laid it upon hers for a moment. 'Lily, 1 he 
said, ' I've been endeavouring to put off this Wow. It was per- 
haps foolish but I thought you would feel it less were you kept 
in ignorance, than if all your hopes were cut off. Fain, fain, 
would I bring back your bahy and lay him in your arms again. 
You think 1 am a harsh man with no softness for a mother and 
a child — but you are mistaken, Lily. All that I am worth in 
this world I would give to bring him back. But there is but 
One that could do that.' 

She raised herself up with a start, flinging off liis liand 
which again had touched hers. ' What do you mean ? What 
do you mean?' the cried, »ilh wild staring eyes — eyes that 
seemed to be bursting from her head. She had been leaning 
back cn the hard sofa in her weakness Now she sat upright, 
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her hands raised before her as if to push off some dreadful 
fete. 

'You know wlial 1 mean, Lily,' he said looking at her with 
a determined steadiness of gaze. 1 What is the life of an infant 
lite that? It ie like a new-lighted candle that every brealh 
can blow out Oh ! blame me, blame me, I will not say a word. 
Tell mc it was the night journey, the plunge into the cold, after 
the warm bosom of his mother. I thought it was the only 
thing I could do, but I will not say a word if you tell me I was 
lo blame. Anyhow, whose so ever blame it waa, the baby, pour 
little thing—* 

1 Yon mean he is dead 1 ' said Lily, with a great cry. 

He thought she had fainted ; they all were in the way of 
thinking she had fainted when all her life went from her, except 
pain, which a the strongest life of all. Everything was black 
before Lijy's eyes — her heart leaped with a wild movement and 
then seemed to die and become still in her breast, Iter lips 
diopped apait as if the last breath had passed there with that 
cry. Ronald thought she had fainted for the first moment . r i 
then he thought she had died. He sprang up with anguish 
in his heatt ; he bad done it, braving all the risks — knowing 
her weakness — yet Beenie rushing in at die sound of Lily's cry, 
with all her battery of remedies, forgave him whatever he 
might have dono at the sight of his face. *I have killed her, 
I have killed her,' he cried. ' It is my fault.' 

' Oh, sir— you should mind how weak she is,' cried Beenie, 
bringing forth her essences, her salts, her aromatic vinegar. 
Their words came faintly to Lily's brain. She struggled up 
again from the sola on which she had fallen back, beating the 
air with her hands, as if to find and clutch at something that 
would give her strength. ' My hahy is dead/ she eiied, 
stumbling over the words. ' My baby, my baby is dead — my 
baby is dead.' It seemed as if the nail had become 
mechanical in the completeness of her downfall and misery, 
body and soul. 

'Oh, sir!' cried Beenie again. She looked at him once 
more with another light in her eyes. She was but a simple 
woman, hul to such there comes at limes a kind of divination. 
But Ronald's look was fixed upon Lily, his eyes were touched 
with moisture, the deepest pain was in his face. Could it be 
that a man could look like that and yet lie? 

' Say nothing to her,' she cried, almost with authority, ' let her 
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get her breath : but tell you me— sir, when was it that ihis came 
about? I heard you tell her to blame you if she pleased. 
What for vcrc you to blomc ? Tell me that I may explain 
after. Mr I.umsden, she has a right to ken. When did it 
happen and what was the cause? Fiir all so little as a bairn 
is, it's no without a cause when the darlings die.' 

' You take too much upon you, Beenie,' hi said. 1 You 
have no right to demand explanations. And yet, why should 
not I give them?' he said, with a tone of resignation. ' I fear 
ihc poor litllo thing never got the better of that night journey. 
What could I do? I could not stay there to face Sir Robert 
on his first arrival. 1 could not leave Lily to bear the brunt. 
I had but little time to think, bat what was there else to do ? 
1 felt even that to snatch him away at a stroke would be 
better for her than a lingering parting with him, and the 
anticipation of it. There was every cause, Beenie— you're a 
reasonable woman.' 

'I will not say, sir, 1 said Beenie, 'that it was without 
reason ; me and Katrin have said as much as that between 
ourselves — seeing a' that had gone before.' 

'Seeing all that had gone before,' Ronald repealed with 
readiness. ' But providence,' he added, 'turns all our wisest 
plans sometimes to nought. I know nothing about children — ' 

'But Mnrg'rtt kent weel about children! 1 

'Yes — she was perhaps the more to blame— if anyone is to 
blame : anyhow, the poor little thing — I can't explain it — you 
should see her, she would tell you — caught cold or something. 
How could I send you word when the was so ill ? I would 
nave kept it from her now, at least, till she was stronger and 

better able to bear it.' 

' It would maybe have been better,' Beenie said, with !i 

brevity that surprised Ronald and made him slightly uneasy. 

The woman did not break forth into lamentations, as he had 

expected, but that might be for Lily's sate, who, lying tack 

again upon the white pillow which Beenie had placed behind 

her head, with the effect of making her almost transparent 

countenance, with its faint but deepened lines, look more 

fragile than ever— was coming gradually to herself. Tears 

tverc slowly welling forth under her closed eyelids, but she was 

very still. Whether she was listening or whether she was 

absorbed in her own sorrow and careless of what was going on, 

he could not tell. Anyhow, it was a relief to him that she 
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was silent, and that the woman who was her closest attendant 
and confidant was so easily satisfied. He began to question 
her anxiously as lo where Lily should go for her convalescence 
now that her object in coming there was so sadly ended. 
Portobello, Bridge of Allan, wherever it was, he would go at 
once and lcolc for rooms. He would come when she was 
settled and spend as much time as possible with her. He took 
the whole matter al once into his own har.ds. And it was 
with a sensation of relief thai he concluded after all this was 
said, that he could now go away. ' You will do well to get her 
to bed and give her a sleeping draught if you have one,' he 
said, bending over Lfly with a most anxious and lender 
countenance as she lay, still with her eyes closed, against trie 
pillow. It was not how he had expected her to take this 
dreadful news which he had brought: he had expected a 
passion of grief, almost raving ; he had expected violent 
weeping, a storm of lamentation. He had on the contrary got 
ihrougli very easily — the tears even had ceased to hang upon 
Lily's closed eyelids. He bent down over her and kissed her 
tenderly on ihe forehead. She shrank from the touch indeed, 
but yet he felt thai he must expect as much as that. 

'There is but one thing, sir,' said Beenie, ' the woman 
Marg'ret — that does not seem to me to be such a grand nurse 
as we heard she was — you say we should see her and she 
would tell ua a'. And that is just wliat I'm wanting, to ace 
her — if you could tell me where to find her.' 

* I tell you I how should I know ? 1 he said. 'She will be 
in the same place where we found her before, I suppose.' 

' No, sir. she is not there.' 

'Then she will have gone off to nurse somebody else — that's 
her way of living, isn't it ? No, 1 can tell you nothing about 
her. You may suppose the sight of her was not very pleasant 
to me — after — But she is a well-known person. You will have 
no difficulty in finding her out.' 

' If that's your real opinion, Mr Lumsden— ' 
'Of course it is my opinion. I will take a run to the 
Bridge of Allan to-monow, and in the evening I will bring you 
word.' 

With this, and with careful steps not to disturb Lily, but 
yet with an uneasy soul and no certainty that he had succeeded 
in his bold stroke, Lumsden went away, Beenie respectfully 
accompanying him to the door. But when it was closed upon 
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him, Bccnic, ihough no lightfootcd girl, flcn up the &uiis and 
rushing into the room with her hands outstretched, was met by 
Lily, who fell upon her maid's shoulder, h«h of them faying 
together, 1 It is not true, it's no true ! ' 

'The Lord forgive him,' said Beenie. 'And oh, I hope 
you'll be able to do it — but no me ! I'm not a good woman— 
I'm just a wild Highlander, and I could have put a pistol to 
his head as he stood there ! ' 

'I can forgive him easier,' said lily, with the tears now 
coming freely, 'than if it had been true. Oh, Beenie 1 if it had 
been true ! ' 

' Whisht, whisht, my dailing [eddy : but no, my dear, just 
greet your (ill. Kh, mem, how little a man kens 1 they're so 
grand with their wisdom, and never to think lhat a woman 
would tend a acart of a pen whatever to let us ken the dear 
lamb was well. I've often heard the ministers say that the 
Decvil's no half as clever as he seems, and now I believe it this 
night. But you'll just go to your bed and I'll give you the 
draught, as he said — for this has been an atvfu' day. 1 

' Yes, I 'll go — to be strong for to-morrow,' Mid Lily : and 
then she turned back and caught Beenie again, throwing her 
arms round her. * But first,' she cried, ' we'll give God thanks 
on our bended knees that my hoby is safe. Oh, if it had 
been true I ' 

They bolh fell the baby's life to be more certain and more 
assured because his father had sworn he was dead, and lliey 
knew that was not true. 

Next morning they were both up betimes, and had changed 
their lodging early, going not to I'ortobcllo nor to the Bridge 
of Allan, but lo a village on the seaside, very obscure and 
little thought of, where, laic as the season was. the/ could 
still spend a week or two without being remarked ; and when 
she had settled her mistress there, Beenie went back to Edin- 
burgh to search aeain and again through every corner that could 
be thought of, where Marg'rct might be heard of— but in vain. 
They went again next day, and every day, together- and J think 
traversed Edinburgh almost street by street, on a quest so hope- 
less that bolh had given it up in their heart before cither breathed 
a word of their despair. Then they did what seemed even to 
Lily (and still more to Beenie) a most terrible and unparalleled 
thing to do, and to which she had great difficulty in bringing 
her mind. This was to apply to the police on the subject— 
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what wc should call putting il into the hands of the detectives. 
Perhaps even nov there are innocent persons to whom the 
idea of 'sending the police after ' an innocent wanderer, still 
seems a dreadful thing to do. And these were days in which 
the idea of the detective was little developed and still leis 
understood. They are not always still the most successful of 
functionaries, but they have at least become heroes of the 
popular imagination, and a certain class of fiction is full of the 
wonderful deeds they have succeeded in doing, when all things 
were arranged to their hand. I do not know that there was a 
single individual cf the order at that time in Edinburgh under 
the present title and conditions— but the thing must have 
existed more or less always ; and when, with many hesitations 
and much trouble of mind, Lily made her appeal to the in- 
genuity of the police service, to find the missing woman, it was 
with a little flutter of hepe that she saw Margaret Bland's name 
and description taken down. Heenie would not even be present 
when this was done. She lifted up her testimony declaring that 
nothing would induce her to send the police after a decent, 
bbtteSt woman that had never done anybody any harm. ' Ob, 
mem, you may say what you like,' Beenie cried. 'She has had 
no ill intention. S*>nd the pnlUsman after Anither if you will. 
It wasoa her contrivancy, it wasna her contrivancy. 1 would 
sooner die myself than harrr a woman to her ruin and take 
away her good name I ' This had been the peroration with 
which Beenie had broken away, slamming the door in the face 
of the official who came to take Miss Raumy's eidcis. Lily 
was very unhappy and deeply depressed. She had no one lo 
stand by her * It is for no harm. You will understand she is 
to come to no harm. Her address only, that is all I want,' 
she cried. 'We'll putt it,' said the man, writing down his 
notes in his little book, 'that it will be something to her 
advantage. That or a crecminal change is the only way of 
dealing with yon kind of folk.' 

'Yes, yes — let it be something to her advantage,' Lily cried. 
' And it will,' she said. 1 it will I it will be more to her advan- 
tage than anything she has ever known. You will take care 
that she is not frightened, not harmed in any way, not in any 
way I ' 

1 How should :t harm an innocent person — if this person is 
an innocent poison ? 1 tho functionary said ; and left Lily tremb- 
ling for what she had done, and unable to bear the eye of 
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Bcenie, who would scarcely for a whole day after forgive lier 
mistress. They themselves lived in terror of being found, per- 
liaps, in thcii turn, hunted down by the poliis, Bcenie cried — 
' for if you can do it for her, mem, what for no him that has 
nae scruples, for you ? ' Lily in her heart trembled too at this 
thought. It seemed to het that if such means were set in 
action against herself, she would die of misery and shame. 

Ten dayslatershe returned to Dalrugas, a little stronger, for 
her youth and vigour, and the distraction of her thoughts, even 
though so painfully, from all preoccupation with herself, had 
given her elastic vitality its chance of recovery ; but a changed 
and saddened woman, never again to be the Lily of the past. 
Her husband had not sought her, at least had not found her, 
nor had she wished him to do so — but yet that lie should not 
have penetrated so very easy a mystery, seemed to prove to her 
that he had not wished to do so, arid despite of all that had 
cane and gone, that was a very different matter. Lily's heart 
was as heavy as a woman's heart could be as she went home. 

The whole secret of her existence, the mystery in which she 
had been wrapt, which she had felt to be so guilty a secret, and 
a mystery so oppressive, seemed now to be about to melt away, 
leaving her for her life long, a false and empty husk of being, 
an appearance and no reality. All this tremendous save of 
existence seemed to hate passed over her head and to be gone 
—leaving her, as she was, Lily Ramsay, her uncle's companion, 
the daughter of the desolate house, and no more : neither wife 
nor mother, nothing but a false pretence, a pitiful ghost — the 
fictitious image of something that she was not, and never 
again could be. 



CHAPTER XI. II 



IT was not without much thought that Lumsden decided to 
leave his wife unmolested when she fled from him. It did 
not cost him much trouble to discover where she hid gone 
— and he watched her proceedings and those of Bvenic carefully, 
and had little dithculty in discovering wlui ther object was. But 
he had foreseen all that and taken his precautions, and he had 
no doubt as to the result. With Lily's absolute inexperience, 
and the few facilities which existed at that period, a very simple 
amount of care would have been enough to baffle her. But 
he had taken a great deal cf care. Margaict Bland and bet 
charge were out of the reach of any researches made in Scotland, 
and his mind was quite easy as to the chances of further investi- 
gation — for Scotland was very much more separated from the 
rest of the world in those days than il ic now. I do not cay 
that it did not cost hint a pang to know that Lily herself was 
within reach and to refrain from seeing her — from saying a 
word further to excuse or explain — and from making at least 
an endeavour to recover her confidence But he had gone too 
far now for excuses and expedients, and he felt that it was 
wiser to refrain from everything of the kind until the moment 
rame when, in the enmse of nature, he would hp liberated from 
all restrictions and be able to go to her and claim her freely, 
without fear of interference If he could do so, bringing a 
great py and surprise in his hand, he felt that he was more 
likely to be received and forgiven than if he were able only to 
establish a reconciliation upui the old basis of concealment and 
clandestine meetings, which now, indeed, would be impossible. 
He thought that absence would draw her heart towards him, and 
that in the silence she would make his excuses to herself better 
than he coald do ; and what would not a man merit, who 
would bring back to a mother — who had mourned for him as 
dead — her living child? He said over to himself, being a man 
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of literary taste, some verses of Southcy'3, who was more thought 
of then as a poet than now — 

' When the fond mother meeU on hi;h 
The babe she lost in iafaney'— 

Would not all be forgiven for the sake of that ? But then came 
in the question. Had they believed hiro ? Had they not be- 
lieved him ? Had there been some channel of which he knew 
nothing by which they had procured information in respect to 
the child? This «as the one doubtful matter which m^ht be 
enough (o crush all his most careful schemes But he could 
not sec how it was possible ihcy could have obtained any in* 
formation. That Margaret Bland should have written did not 
occur to him. 1'ersons of her class did not write letters daily 
then as they do now ; and he thought he had secured In 
devotion wholly to himself, and made it quite clear to her that 
for his wife's fake this was the only thing that could be done. 
Margaret had understood him completely. She was a person 
uf superior intelligence. She was an admirable nurse and 
devoted to the baby. But she was quite unaware at fitst that 

the arrangement mnde with her was unknown to Lily, nor had she 
known that in writing to Robina she had transgressed her contract 
with the child's father. It was her duty to be silent now, she 
was informed, in order to avoid all danger of a correspondence 
that might be discovered ; but nothing even now had been 
said to Margaret which could have made her feci herself in the 
wrong, or led her to confess what she had done. 

Thus the one thing which might have made him see how 
fatally he had risked all his possibilities was concealed from 
Lumsdea. He could still honestly — or almost honestly — per- 
suade himself that, though what he had done might be cruel for 
the moment, it was, in reality, the best thing for Lily. Nothing 
else would have satisfied her. nothing less. She would never 
have had a moment's peace had she understood that her child 
might be found. She would have thought nothing of any 
sacrifice involved. Her inheritance would have been of no 
value to her, in comparison with the passession of her baby. 
She was capable of making everything known to her uncle at 
any moment if by ihis means she could have secured the child. 
He had not ceased to love her nor to entertain for her that 
admiration, mingled with indulgence, which makes a young 
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woman's faults almost more attractive than her virtues to her 
lover. It would be like Lily to do all that— it was like Lily to 
give him all that trouble about the house which he never 
intended to get for her, buL which it cuil him so many fictions, 
so much exercise of ingenuity to satisfy her about. There 
were very pardonable points in that foolishness. The desire 
to be with him. lo identify her life altogether vith his, was 
sweet; he loved her the better for it, though, as the wiser of 
the two, he knew that it was impracticable, and that it must be 
firmly, but gently, denied to her. And to desire to have her 
baby was vciy natural and vtry sweet tuo. Whttt prettier thing 
could there be than a young mother with her child? But 
there were more serious things in the world than those indulg- 
ences of natural affection, which are in themselves so blameless 
and so sweet; and this in her own best interests, he, her hasband, 
her natural head and guide, was forced lo deny her too. 

I do not think that Lily had any insight that could have re- 
vealed iuch reasonings lo her. She made very little allowance for 
her hmband — at no time had she been disposed to allow thai in 
these mntten, which were of such great importance in her life, 
he knew- best. He had deceived her first of all, and then he 
had made her a reluctant accomplice in deceiving others. 
Nature, truth, honour, honesty had all been from the beginning 
on her side, and she had thought Ronald as little wise as he 
was right in idling them all at defiance for the preservation of 
a secret which ought never to have been made a secret at all. 
She had endured it all when there was only herself in question, 
but from the moment in which there was hope of the baby, 
Lily had felt with a leap of the heart that here was the solution 
of the problem, and that everything must now be made open 
to the light of day. I: may supposed that when, after all 
this dreadful episode, she returned alone, like yet so unlike 
the Lily Ramsay who was sent to Daliugas two years before 
into banishment with Robina, her maid — the whole matter 
was turned over and over in her mind with all those dreadful 
visions of past chances, steps which, if taken, might have 
clanged everything, which are the wings of such a review. To 
Lily, as she pondered, there seemed so many things she might 
have done. She might have resisted the marriage first of all. 
She might have refused to be married in secrecy, in a comer — 
the very minister, she had always felt sure, though lie had been 
kind, disapproving of her all the time : but then (she eicused 
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herself) she had not foreseen that the marriage w« to be kept 
a secret : it was only, she had understood, an expedient to 
secure quietness and speed, without preliminaries that would 
have called the attention of the whole parish. And then when 
she followed her own story to that time after Whitsunday, when 
six: had expected her husband to secure the house which could 
not, he swore, be obtained till the term, Lily now saw that she 
should have taken the matter into her own hand, tliat she 
should have permitted no more playing with the question, that, 

whe:he: he liked it or not, she should have insisted on havioE 
some home and shelter of her own. 

Especially before the birth of her baby to continue her 
tliou^hts should she have insisted upon this. She clasped her 
hands with impatience and a sense of bitter failure as she thought 
it all over. She ought not to have allowed herself to be 
silenced or hindered. Her child should have been born in her 
own house, where he could have been welcomed and tejoiced 
over, not hidden away. She cried out in her solitude with that 
chsp of her hands which frightened Beenie, that it was all her 
fault, l:er own fault, that she was responsible for the child 
above all, and that it was she who should have done this, rnd 
not only her husband, hut all the powers of the earth gone 
against it Then Lily reflected with the impulse of self- 
defence, that she had no money, and did not know how to get 
any, and that it would have been hard, very hard for her, 
without her present enlightenment, to have gone against 
Ronald, to have down in his fate and thwarted him so com- 
pletely in a matter upon which he had so firmly made up his 
mind. Oh, what a difference there was between the Lily of 
that time — hesitating, miserable to yield and yet unable to 
resist, not knowing how to take a great step on her ovn 
authority, to oppose her husband and all the lesser chain of 
circumstances, the unconscious influence even of the women 
who held her with a softer bond of watchfulness and affection 
—and this Lily now, braced to every effort, having withdrawn 
and separated herself from him and from every oiher restraint 
or influence, as she thought, standing alone against all the 
world, deeply disenchanted, and considering every pretence of 
love and happiness as false and deceitful. Had it been now, 
how little would she have hesitated? But was not this the 
bitterness of Hfc, dial it was then only she tould have acted 
effectually, and not now ? 
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She settled dnwn to the winter at Dalngas with these 
thoughts. She was Miss Ramsay, the daughter and the 
mistress of the house. She did not know and did nol care 
what was thought of her in the countryside. If stories were 
lold of the gentleman who had come so often from Edinburgh 
bu; now cams no longer, Lily heard none of them. Some 
faltering questions from Helen BIythe, who, instinctively, 
though she did not know why, never leferrcd to Ronald in 
presence of Sir Robert, were all the indications she ever had 
that his disappearance was commented on : and Lily did not 
care who spoke of Ronald, or how or where their secret might 
be betrayed : and this indifference delivered her from many 
doubts and questionings. She had no objection thru anybody 
should tell in detail the whole thing to Sir Robert. She held 
her head very proudly above all terrors of being found out 
She was afraid of nothing now. Everything, she thought, had 
happened that could happen, S! - was separated from her 
husband, not by any formality, not by any such motive as bad 
kept the secret hitherto, but by a great gulf fixed, which Lily 
fell it wjb impossible should ever be bridged over. He had 
wronged her as, surely, never woman had been wronged before, 
lied to her, made her herself a lie, deprived her — last and 
greatest wrong of all — of her child. On, how much time, 
leisure, quiet, she had to thinfc over and over all these thoughts, 
to persuade herself that happiness and <mth wcic mere words, 
and that nothing but falsehood flourished in this world! 
Oiaduaily she sank into silence on the subject even to Beenie. 
Her life-history, over as it seemed at twenty-five, dropped out 
of knowledge as if it had never been. She received no letters. 
Ronald indeed continued 10 write at intervals for some time, 
addressing his letters boldly to Miss Ramsay, but she never 
replied to them, and by degrees they ceased. She heard 
nothing at all from the outside world. She heard nothing of 
her child. But then they had concluded between them, Robina 
and she, that if 'anything happened' to the child, Margaret 
would be restrained by no man, but would certainly let the 
mother know : in which lay the only comfort she had. 

This was all the sustenance upon which Lily lived. Her 
inquiries far and near had come to nothing. The harmless 
detectives of the old-fashioned Edinburgh police bad not 
succeeded in tracking the fugitive. They had no news of 
Margaret to send. They had never found out anything about 
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her except what all the world knev. Uy one thread, and one 
only, Lily clung to life, and that was her vague faith in Mar- 
garet, notwithstanding all things, that the child's life vta3 safe 
so long as she made no sign. 

Sir Robert found himself very comfortable in Dalrugas 
during that winter. He had no idea he could have been so 
comfortable in the old lonely place on the edge of the moor. 
It was wonderful how possible it was to live without amuse- 
ment, nay, to fee! thankful that he was no longer burdened 
with amusement and with the thought of what he was to do 
with himself and how he was to find a little distraction, season 
after season. When a man is over seventy, the care of these 
things is perhaps more trouble than the advantage is wonh 
when secured — but so long as he is in the old habitual round 
it is difficult to learn this. He had thought that he detested 
monotony, but now it appeared that he rather liked monotony 
— the comfort of gutting up with the certainty that ho had no 
trouble before him, no change to think of, no decision to make — 
to read his newspaper, to read his book, to lake his walk or his 
drive. Sir Robert's horses and carriages very much enlarged 
his sphere and modified its loneKncss. A tongish drive now 
brought him to a neighbour's house, and introduced Lilv to the 
ladies of the county, who made many explanations to her and 
regrets not to have made her acquaintance before. And callers 
became, if not numerous, yet occasional, thus adding something 
to the little round of Sir Robert's distractions. An old gentle- 
man or two in the distant neighbourhood, who had known him 
as a boy, would come occasionally with the ladies, or a younger 
one, whose father had known him. And there were occasional 
dinner-parties, though these occurred but seldom. Sir Robert 
Hkcd them all, but at bottom was more than contented when 
the clouds hung low and the rain or snow fell and put it out of 
the question that he should be disturbed at all. He liked Lily's 
talk best of all, or her silence, when they sat together by the 
fireside, where comfort and quiet reigned. Ho had not been 
such a good man in his life thai he deserved any such halcyon 
time at its end, or to feci so virtuous, so satisfied, so peaceful 
as he did- But the sun shince and the rain falls alike on the 
just and the unjust, and he had, by good fortune, the art to take 
advantage of the good things which providence sent him. Liiy 
played a game of piquet with him, 1 not so very badly,' he 
said, with happy condescension, and was in lime advanced to 
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chess t but ihere showed signs of beating her instructor, which 
made Sir Robert think chess was a little too much for his head. 
In moments of weakness they even came down to simple 
draughts, and thus go! through ihe long evenings which the 
old gentleman had so much feared, but which now were the 
happiest part of the day. 

*I am told you have been here for a long time, Miss 
Ramsay,' Lady Dalzell said, who was the great lady of the 
neighbourhood; 'how was it we never knew? We are here, 
of course, only for a short time in the year— but long enough 
to have driven over to Dalrugas, had we known.' 

' I have been here,' said Lily, ' for two years — but how it is 
my neighbours have not known I can not tell. I could scarcely 
send round a fiery cross to say that a small person of no great 
account had arrived at her uncle's house.' 

' I should have thought Sir Robert would have written or 
made some provision. Do you really mean that you have been 
without a chaperon, without protection?' 

1 Even as you see rrc/ said Lily, with a laugh. 

' And nothing ever happened,' said ihc great lady, ' IO make 
you feel uncomfortable?' 

Did she look at Lily with some meaning in her eyes? Did 
she mean nothing? Who could tell ? There might have been 
a whole world of sous-tnlendus in what Lady Dalzell said, or 
there might be nothing at alL Lily met her gaze with perhaps 
a little more directness than was necessary, but she did not 
change colour. 

' There was no raid made upon the house,' said Lily, ' I 
never was in any danger thai J know of. There was Dougal, 
who would have fought for me to the death — perhaps : or, at 
ail events, Ull some one came to help him. And 1 had two 
women who took only too much tare of uic' 

'Ah, it was not perils of that kind I was thinking of,' said 
Lady Dal/ell. shaking her head. 

' I am sorry,' said Lily, ' or pethaps I should rather be glad 
—that I don't know what perils your ladyship was thinking of.' 

Then the young lady of the party, Lady Dalzell's daughter, 
interposed, and began to talk of the approaching Christmas and 
the entertainments to be given in the neighbourhood. 1 If wc 
had only known, we should have had you to the bill,' she said. 
' We had not one last New Year, but the year before : and you 
were here then.' 
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' Yes, I was here then.' 

' It was the year of that dreadful snowstorm. How lonely 
it must have been foi you. shut up for that long fortnight. 
Mamma, imagine. Miss Ramsay was here all alone the year 
of the snowstorm, shut up in Dalrugas — and we had our bait 
and all sorts of things.' 

' I hope Miss Ramsay had some friends or something to 
amuse her,' said Lady !>...... 

'I had Helen Blythc from the Manse up to tea,' cried Lily, 
with a litlle burst of laughter, which did not seem out of place 
in the violent contrast which was thus implied, though she felt 
it herself almost like a confession. Toe two ladies looked at 
her strangely, she thought, and hastened to change the subject. 
Did they look at her strangely ? Did they think of het at all ? 
Oi was it the thought of their own shortcomings in respect to 
this lonely girl, who was Sir Robert's niece and heiress, which 
mide a shade upon their brows? They invited her to t!ie ball, 
which was to happen this year, with much demonstration of 
friendliness. Not to tire Sir Robert, she and her uncle were 
asked to go a day or two before this important festivity and join 
the house party — and Miss Dakel (conveyed to Miss Ramsay the 
delightful intelligence that there would be 'plenty of partners, ' 
AH the county and the officers from Perth, and a large party 
from Edinburgh : the girl spoke of all these preparations with 
sparkling eyes. 

' Well, Lily/ said Sir Robert when the visitors were gone, 
' this will be something for you ; you will have one ball at 
least.' He did not much relish the prospect for himself, but 
he was grateful, and fell that he must face it for her. 

1 1 don't feel so much enchanted as I ought,' said Lily. 
'Would it disappoint you much, uncle, if I wrote to say we 
could not go?' 

' Disappoint mi, my dear ! — but you must go, for you would 
like it, Lily. Every girl of your age likes a ball.' 

'My age, Uncle Robert! Do you know I am five-and- 
twenty? I would lather sit alone all night and sew, though I 
am not very fond of sewing. Unless you want to dance and 
flirt and behave yourself as gentlemen of your age ought not to 
do, I think we'll stay at home and play piquet. I am going 
to no ball,' cried Lily, her patience breaking down for the 
moment, ' not now, nor ever. I— to a ball ! after all these 
years ! ' 
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' Lily,' mid Sir Robert, with a disturbed look. ' I have ex- 
pressed my regret thai you should haw had such a lonely life, 
but it hurts me, my dear, to hear you express yourself with 
such bitterness about those years— there were but two of them 
after all.' 

' That is brut," she said, recovering hetscll quickly, ' but 
when one has a great deal of lime to think, one changes one's 
mind ihout a great many things — especially balls.' 

'That is true, too,' he said, 'so long as you arc not bitter 
about it, as I sometimes fear you arc inclined to be, my dear.' 

1 Not bitter at all,' she cned, with a smile that quivered a 
little on her lip. She got up and stood at the window, with 
licr back to liim, looking out upon the moor. The clouds 
were hanging low, almost touching the hills, the sky h> heavy 
thai it seemed to be closing down, in one deep tone of grey, 
upon the dumb, unresisting earth. M hope,' said Lily, 'that 
they will get home before the snow comes down.' She stood 
there for some time looking out upon that scene, which had 
seen so much. ' It was the year of that dreadful snowstorm,' 
the gill had said. And the ball to which they had asked her 
was on ihe anniversary of her wedding day. 



CHAPTER XLII1 

f T did not enow that year : the weather wag mild and wet. 
[ There was not the exhilaration, the mystery, the clear- 
■*- breathing chill of the snow, the great gorgeous sunsets 
over the purple hills. But the little world was closed in wi;h 
opaque walls of cloud ; the sky low, as if you could almost touch 
it ; the hills absent from the landscape, replaced by banks of 
watery mist, indefinite, meaning nothing ; and all life shut up 
within tho enclosure, where there was shelter to be had and 
warmth, if nothing else It was thus that ihe anniversary of 
LAy's honeymoon passed by. Her mind was like the sky, 
covered by heavy mists, falling low, as if there was no longer 
earth and heaven, but only a land of darkness and of despair 
between : behind these mists all her existence had disappeared. 
Her child, perhaps, was there, her husband was there, the 
woman she might have been was there — so was the o!d Lily, 
the girl full of laughter and Hying thoughts, full of quick reso- 
lutions and plans and infinite hope. The woman who stood 
by the window was a woman whom Lily scarcely knew, who 
did what she had to do mechanically, whether it was ordering 
Sir Robert's dinner or playing piquet with him, or gazing, 
gazing out of that window before he came downstairs. She 
gazed, but she looked for no one upon the distant road ; her 
gaze meant nothing, any more than hei life did- She had no 
hope of anything, scarcely, she though! to herself, any desire 
left. A ball! to go to a ball! which her uncle thought every 
one of her age must wish to do. He had been going out to 
dinner that night — most likely he was guitig to balls also, about 
the New Year time, when there were so many in Edinburgh. 
He could not well get out of it, he would probably say to him- 
self. At the New Year time I the New Year ! 

That season passed over, and so did many more. Miss 
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Ramsay of Dalrugas became almost well known in ihc county. 
She went nowhere, being very much devoted, everybody said, 
to her old uncle, and perhaps a little hitter at being tied to him, 
never able to do anything to please herself: for it was only 
natural to suppose it would please her better to see her friends 
— to see the world, to have her share of the amusements that 
were going— than to sit over the fire with that old man. 1 1 
must say that she is goodness itself to him/ Lady Dalzcll taxi, 
'now, at least, whatever she mar have Iwen.' These words 
fired the imagination of her company, who were eager to know 
what Miss Ramsay might have been in the past : but Lady Dal- 
zell was very discreet, all the more that she knew nothing, and 
was unprovided with any story to tell. 'Whatever she may 
have been — she is not the least what she used to be when she 
waa a girl in Edinburgh,' she said- And everybody was dis- 
posed to believe 1-ady Dalzell referred to the recollections of 
Iter own youth, when she was herself a girl in Edinburgh, and 
Miss Ramsay of Dalrugas perhaps a little younger and some- 
thing of a contemporary. There was nobody who did not add 
on ten years at least to Lily's age. 

The little population at Dalrugas itself almost felt the same. 
To them, too, it seemed that ten years and more had suddenly 
been added to their young mistress's age. They themsehes 
had departed to an incredible distance from her or she froa> them. 
To think how they had surrounded her with their almost protect' 
ing and familiar love, so short a time before, watching every move- 
ment, feeling every variation of feeling in her, knowing all her 
secrets, giving her their most zealous guardianship : and dial now 
they should be pushed so far away— the servants of the housL', 
to receive their orders, but all silence between them, everything 
that had been, ignored, not a word said 1 It was Katrin who 
felt it most, having been aware all the time that she herself had 
much more to do in the matter, and was a more responsible 
person than Becnie^who often would hare been very little 
fitted to meet such emergencies as had occurred — but who was 
now the best off, receiving from time to time a scrap of confidence 
perhaps, at least the chance of close attendance, while Katrin 
had to be thinking of her dinner, and of all that was wanted 
in the enlarged and much more troublesome household. Lily 
never looked at Katrin even, as if there had been anything 
more intimate between them than the ordinary relations of 
mistress and servant. Had she forgotten how Katrin had 
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stood by her, all sho had seen, oil she had known ? Some 
tiin.es Katrin asked herself, with indignation and a sense of 
injured affection, what Lily, with more reason, asked herself 
too— had these scenes ever existed but in imagination, had 
it been all a dream ? Sometimes as she came downstairs 
with her orders for ihe day, and with a full heart, swelling 
with disappointment after some little implied appeal to the 
past, of which l.ily had taken no notice, Katrin had hard 
work to keep from crying, which would, she felt, be an eternal 
disgrace to her 'afore thae strange women' — the maids who 
now took the work of the house from her shoulders, and 
enforced the bondage of the conventional upon her life. 
Katrin felt this as deeply as if she had been the most high- 
minded of visionaries. Now-a-days she had always to ' behave 
herself,' always to bo upon her P'a and Q's. She could not 
even fly out upon Dougal, which sometimes might have been 
a consolation, lest these strange women should exchange looks, 
and say lo each other how little dignified forSir Robert's house- 
keeper this person was. Dougal, indeed, in the emergency, 
rcas the only one who gave her a rough suppon. He would 
say, with a jerk of his thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
of the stairs: 'She's no just hersel' the noo. Ye should ken 
that better than me : but ye make nac allowance. I would 
like to get her cut some day for a ride upon the powny, and 
maybe she would open her heart.' 

' To you ! ' Katrin said, with a sort of shriek, pushing him 
from her, the strange women for once being out of the way. 

' She might do waur,' said Dougal, pushing his bonnet to 
hia other ear. ' But my faith ! if I ever lay my hand on that 
birky frae Edinburgh— him or me shall ken the reason,' he 
cried, bending his shaggy brows, and swinging his clenched 
fist through the air. 

' You're a bonnic person to interfere in my mistress's 
affairs,' Katrin cried, 'your pownies and jou! If she's mair 
distant and mair grand it's just what's becoming, and the house 
full of gentlumen and ladies : no to sneak o' that* strange 
women, that are at a person's tails, spying every movement, 
day and night. For gtiidncss' sake gang away and let me be 
quit of ye, man! If you come in on the tap o' a' to take up 
ony moments' peace I have, I will just gang clean out of the 
sma' sense that's left me— and pison yc all in your broth 1 1 
cried Katrin, with flashing eyes. 
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Dougal withdrew to the place in which he was most al home 
in ihe altered house, Rory's stable- where he and his favourite 
rubbed their shaggy beads together in mutual consolation. 
Rory, loo, 1 . d fallen from lib high estate. N'cvci now did lie 
carry the young lady of the house (which, truth to tell, was not 
an honour he had ever appreciated much), neter convey s guest 
to the coach or the market- Rory went to the hill for peat ; he 
was ridden into the town, helter-skelter, by a reckless young 
groom, for the letters : instead of the gentleman of the stable, 
with the black pony under him to do all the rough work, it was 
he who had become, as it wc:e, ihe blade pony, the ponr-of-aH- 
work of the establishment. Vet what things he had known ! 
What scenes he had seen ! There was a consciousness of it all, 
and a choking no doubt of honest merit undervalued, in his 
throat, too, as he rubbed his nose against Dougal's shoulder. 
He had been even 'further ben ' than lJougal in the secrets of 
the life that was past. 

And Lily did not console Kathn, said nothing to Robina, 
did not even attempt to save ihe pony from his hard fate. She 
was as lard as Fate hersplf, wrapped up as in robes of ice or 
stone, smiling as if from a pinnacle of chill unconsciousness 
upon all those spectators of her past existence — the conspirators 
who had helped out ever)' contrivance — the accomplices. And 
yet it was not the rage, which sometimes silently devoured her, 
which 3*pnraied her from her humble friends. She was angry 
with them as with ill the world, and herself most of all. But 
sometimes her heart yearned, too, for a kind word, for a look 
from eyre which knew a3 that had been and was no more. But 
I think she dared not let it be seen, lest the flood-doors, once 
opened, should give forth the whole tide and could never close 
again. 

When all thie came 10 an end, I do not think Lily was aware 
how long it had been : if it had been two years or three years, 
I believe she never quite knew : the dates, indeed, established 
the course of time, but when did she think of dates, as the 
monotonous seasons followed each other, day by night, and 
summer by winter, and meal by mcaL Routine was verystroiig 
in Sir Robert's house, where every hour was measured, and every 
repast ai punctual as clnekwork, and there was nothing which 
happened to-day which did not happen to-morrow, and would 
so continue, unwavering, unending, till time was over. Such a 
routine makes one forget that time will ever be over : it looki 
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as if it might go on for ever, as if no bteach were possible, siill 
less any conclusion : and yet, in the course of lime, the conclu- 
sion must always come at last. 

One of these winters was a bad one for the old folk— some- 
thing ungenial was in the air. It was not actually that the 
temperature was much lower than usual, but the cold lasted 
long, without breaks or any intervals of rest : always cold, always 
grey, with no gleams in the sky. The babies felt it first, and 
then the old people : everybody bad bronchitis — for influenza 
was not in those days. There was cooghing in every cottage, 
and by degrees the old fathers and mothers began to disappear. 
There were not enough of them to startle people in the news- 
papers as with any record ol an epidemic : but only the old 
people, who were ripe for falling, and wanted only a puff of 
wind to blow them away like the last leaves on a tree, felt that 
purT, and dropped noiselessly, their time being come. It began 
to appear of more decided importance when Mr Blyihe was 
known to be very ill, not in his usual quiet chronic manner, but 
with bronchitis too like all the rest. There had not been very 
much intercourse between Dalrugas and the Manse since Sir 
Robert's arrival. He lad been eager to see the old minister, 
who was almost the only relic of the friends of his youth, and 
they had found a great deal to say to each other on the first 
and even on the second visit But Sir Robert liked his visitors 
to come to htm, and Mr Blythe was incapable of moving from 
his chair, so that their intercourse gradually lessened even in 
the first year, and In the second came almost to nothing at all. 
There was an embarrassment, too, between the two old gentle- 
men. Mr lilythe fclt it, and would atop short even in the midst 
of one of his best stories, struck by some sudden suggestion, 
and grow portentously grave, just where the laugh came in. 
Sometimes he would look round at Lily, half angry, half inquir- 
ing. He could not be at ease with his old friend when so 
great a secret lay between them, and though Sir Robert knew 
nothing about any seciet nor even suspected the existence of 
such a thing, he yet felt also that there was something on 
BJythe's mind. 'What is it he wants to speak to me about?' 
he would say to Lily. ' I am certain there is something. Is 
it about his girl ? He should be able to leave his girl pretty 
well off or at least to provide for her according to her station. 
Does he want me to take the charge of his girl?' 'Helen 
will want nobody to take care of her,' said Lily. 'Then what 
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ie it he has on his mind?' Sir Robert asked, but got no reply. 
Thus it was that their intercourse hud been checked. And 
there was a cloud between Lily and Helen, who was deeply 
troubled in her mind by the complete disappearance of 
Lumsdtn from the scene. There were many things about 
him, and her friend's connection with him, that had disturbed 
Helen in the past She had not known how to account for 
many circumstances in the story : hi-: constant reappearance, 
the mystery of an intercourse which never came to anything 
further, yet never slackened, had troubled her sorely. She 
had not asked, nor wished to hear, any explanation which 
might be, in however small a degree, derogatory to Lily. She 
would taihci bear the pain of doubt nan the worse pain of 
knowing that her doubts were justified. And there were a 
hest of minor circumstances which had addtvl to her confusion 
and trouble, just before Sir Robert's arrival, when Lily had, 
as she thought, withdrawn from her society, and even made 
pretexts not to see her, to Helen's astonishment and dismay. 
And then there came Lily's illness, and Ronald's anxious 
visit, and then— nothing more. A curtain falling, as it were, 
on the whole confused drama ; an end, which was no end. 
Ronald's name had never been mentioned since : he had never 
been seen in the country ; he had gone out of Lily's life, so 
far as appeared, totally without reason given or word said. 
And Helen had not continued to question Lily, whom she, 
like everybody else, found to be so much changed by her ill- 
ness. There was something in the face which had been bo 
sweet and almost child-like a little time before, which now 
stopped expansion. Helen looked into it wistfully — and was 
silent And thus the veil which had fallen between the two 
old men came down still more darkly between the other two, 
and the inicieour.se liad grown less and less, until, in die cold 
wintry weather of this miserable season, it had almost died 
away. 

But it was a great shock to hear one grey, dull morning 
when everything seemed more miserable than ever, the sky 
more heavy*! the frost more bitter, that the minister had died 
in the night This news came to them with the letters and 
the early tolls for which every morning now a groom rode into 
Kinloch-Rugas upon the humiliated Roiy. The minister dead ! 
Sir Robert was more- impressed by it than could have been 
imagined possible. 'Old Blythe !' he said to himself, with a 
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shock which paled his own ruddy countenance. Why should 
he have died ? The routine of his life was as fixed and certain 
as that of Sir Robert himself. There seemed no necessity 
tlut it should ever be broken. He was part of the landscape 
like one of the hills, like the grey steeple of Ms church, a 
landmark, a thing not lo be removed. Yet he vas removed 
and Mr Douglas, the assistant and successor, was now minister 
of Kinloch-Rugas. In a little while the place which had known 
him so long would knov him no more. Sir Robert ate very 
little breakfast that morning . he liad himself a bad colli which 
he could not shake off; he got up and walked about the 
room, almost with excitement. 'Old Rlythel* he repeated, 
and began to recall audibly to himself, or at least only half to 
Lily, the time when Old BIythe was young, as young as other 
folk, and a very cheery fellow and a good companion and no 
nonsense about him. And now he was dead ! It was piobably 
the fault of that dashed drunken doctor, who fortunately was 
not Sir Robert's doctor, who had let him die. Lily on her 
part was scarcely less moved. Dead I The man who had 
held so prominent a place in that dream, who had never 
forgotten it, in whose eyes she had read her own history, at 
least, so far as he knew it, the last time she met his look — with 
so living a question in them too, almost demanding was that 
secret never to be told ?— tcady to insist, to say — ' Then I 
mast tell it if you will not' She had read all Urn in his look 
the last time she had «en him, and in her soul had trembled. 
And now he was dead and could never say a woid. She had 
a vague sense too that she had one less now among the few 
people who would stand by her. But she wanted no one to 
stand by her — she was in no trouble. The mystery of her 
existence would never now be revealed. 

' I think [ ought to go and see Helen, uncle,' she said. 

' Certainly, certainly,' he cried, more eager than she was. 
• Order the brougham at once, and be sure you take plenty of 
wraps. Is there anything we could send ? Think, my dear- 
is there anything I could do? I would like — to show every 
respect.' 

He made a movement as if he would go to ihc escritoire 
in which he kept his money ; for cheques were not— or at least 
were not for individual purposes, in these days. 

'Uncle,' she said, 'they are not poor people— you cannot 
send money, they are like ourselves.' 
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* Let mc (ell you,' he said, with a little irritation, 1 that there 
are many families, even like ourselves as you say— which the 
Blythcs are not — who would he very lhanlful for a timely 
present at such a moment. But, however — Is there nothing 
you can take, no cordial, or a little of the port — or— or 
anything?' 

'Helen wants nothing, uncle — but perhaps a kind word.' 

' Helen ! ah, that's true : the aald man's gone that would 
have known the good of it Well, tell her at leant that if I can 
be of any use to her — I always thought,' he cried, with a little 
evident but quickly suppressed emotion 'that he had something 
he wanted to say to me— something that was on his mind.' 

How Utile he thought what it was that the old minister had 
on his mind ! and how veil Lily knew. 

Helen was very calm, almost calmer than Lily was, when 
they met in the old parlour where the great chair was already set 
against the wall. ' You are not to cry, Lily : he was very clear 
in his mind though sore wearied in his body : he was glad at 
the last to get away. He said, " I've had my time here, and no 
a bad time cither, the Lord be praised for ail Ilis mercies— and I 'II 
maybe find a wee place to creep into, that She will have keepit 
for me : not a minister." he said, o\\ Lily ! " but msybe a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord." Is that not all we could wish 
for, that his mind should have been like diat ? ' said Helen, with 
eyes too clear for tears. She was arranging everything in her 
quiet way, requiring no help, quite worn out with witching, but 
incapable of rest until all that was needful had been done. The 
darkened room where so much had happened, isolated now front 
the common day by the shutting out of the light, seemed like a 
son of funereal, monumental chamber in all its homely shabbi- 
ness — a grey and colourless vault, not for him who had gone out 
of it, but for the ghosts and phantoms of all that had taken place 
there. Lily's heart was more oppressed by the gieat detach- 
ment of that room, in which her own life had been decided, 
than either by the serene death above or the serene sorrow by 
her side. 

When she got back, Sir Robert, very fretful, was sitting 
over the fire. He was hoarse and coughing, and moie impatient 
than she had seen him. 'If it cues on like this I'll not stay 
here," he said, ' not another week, let them say what they like- 
Four weeks of frost, n measured month, and as much more in 
that bitter sky. No. I will not slay ; and, however, attached 
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you are to the place, you'll come with me, l-ily. Yes, you'll 
come with me. We'll take up ray old travelling carriage, and 
we'll gee away to the South— if I were but free of thi3 con- 
founded cold.' 

' We must take care of you, uncle. You must let us take 
caie of you. and your cold will soon go.' 

'You think so?' he said eagerly. 'I though; you would 
think so. I never was a man for catching cold. 1 never had 
a bronchitis in my life, that's not my danger. Jf that doctor 
man would but come— for I thought it as well to send for 
him?' 

He looked up at her with an inquiring look. He was 
anxious to be approved in what he had done. ' It was the 
only thing to do,' she said, and he was as glad she thought so 
as if she had been the mistress of his actions. 

But by the evening, Sir Robert was very ill. He fought 
very hard for his life. He was several years over severity, and 
there did not seem much in life to rclain him. But neverthe- 
less he fought hard for it. and was very unwilling to let it go. 
He made several rallies from sheer strength of will, it appeared. 
But in the end the old soldier had to yield as wc must all do. 
The long Irost lasted, the bitter winds blew — no softening came 
to the weather or to Fate. Sir Robert died not long after the 
old minister hod been laid in the grave. It was o dreadful 
year for the old folk, everybody said ; they fell like the leaves 
in October before every wind 
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T DO not think that Lily in the least realised what hid 
happened to her when her uncle died- She- grieved for him 
wiih a very natural — not excessive — sorrow, as a daughter 
grieves fnr an old father, whose life she is aware cannot be long 
prolonged. He was more lo her lhan it was to be expected he 
could have been. These two years of constant intercourse, 
and a good deal of kindness, which could scarcely be called un- 
selfish, yet was more genuine on that very account, had brought 
them into real relationship with each other : and Lily, who 
never had known what family ties were, had come to regard the 
careless Uncle Robert of her youth, to whom she had been a 
troublesome appendage, as he was to her the representative of a 
quite unaffectionate authority — as a father, who indeed made 
many demands, but made them with a confidence and trust in 
her good feeling, which were quite natural and quite irresistible, 
calling forth in her the qualities to which that appeal mi made. 
Sir Robert had all unawares served Lily, though it was his 
coming which was the cause of the great catastrophe in her life. 
She did not blame him for that ; it was inevitable ; in one way 
or other it must have come : but she was grateful to him for 
having Uud hands upon her, so lo speak, in the failure of all 
things, and given her duties and a necessity for living. And now 
she mourned fnr him, as a daughter fnr a father — let uc my a 
married daughter with interests of her own— for a father who 
hid been all that was natural to her, but no more. 

She was a little dazed and confused, however, with the 
rapidity of the catastrophe, the week's close nursing, the fatigue, 
the profound feeling which death— e^jetiaOy with those to 
whom his presence is new — inevitably calls forth: and very 
much subdued and sorrowful in her mind, feeling the vacancy, 
the silence, the departure of the well-known figure, which had 
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given a second fictitious life to this now doubly deserted place 
Hut it did not occur to Lily at first to think how her own position 
was affected, or what change had taJccn place in her life. She 
was not an incapable woman, whom the management of her own 
affairs would have frightened or over- burdened, hut she never 
had possessed any affairs, never had the command of any 
money, never arranged, except as she was told, where or how she 
had to live. Until her uncle had given her, when she went to 
Edinburgh, the sum, which to her inexperience was fabulous, 
and which ahe had spent chiefly in her vain search after her 
child, she had never had any money at all. She did not even 
think of it in this new change of affairs, nor of what her future 
fate in that respect was to be. 

This indifference was not shared by the household, or at 
least by those two important members of it, Katrin and Kobina, 
who had been most attentive and careful of Sir Robert in his 
illness, but who, after he was dead, having little tic of any kind 
to the old gentleman, who had been a good enough master and 
no more — dropped him as much as it was possible to drop the 
idea of one who lay solemnly dead in the house, the centre of 
all its occupations still, though he could influence them no 
more. 'What will happen now?' they said to each other, 
putting their heads together when the * strange women,' sub- 
dued by n 'death in the house,' were occupied with their 
special businesses, and Sir Robert's man, his occupation gone, 
had retired to his chamber, feeling himself in want of rest and 
refreshment after the labours of nursing, which he had not 
undergone. 'What will happen noo?' said Katrin. 'And 
what will we do with her?" Beenie said, shaking her large 

head. 

'I'll tell you,' said Katrin, 'the first thing that will happen. 
Before we ken where we are we'll hae him here.' 

' No, no,' said Beenie, 1 no, no. I am not expecting that.' 

' You may expect what ye like ; but that is what will happen. 
He will come in just as he used to do with a fib about the 
cauld of the Hielands, and a word about the steps that are k* 
worn and no safe. Woman, he has the ball at his fit now. 
Do you no ken, when a man's wife comes into her siller, it's to 
him it goes. She will have everything : and well he kens that, 
and it's just the reason of all that has come and gone.' 

'He'll never daur/ said Beenie, 'after leaving her so long 
to herself, and after a' thafs come and gone, as you say.' 
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' ICt none of hla fault leaving her to hcrscV. Ho has written 
Ic her and written to her, for I've seen the letters mysel' ; and 
if she has token no notice, it is hei wyte and not his. She will 
have a grand fortune, a' auld Sir Robert's money, and this 
place that is the home o' them all.' 

' I never thought so much of this pluce. She'll nut hide 
here. Her and me will be away as soon ns ever it's decent, I 
will assure you o' that, to seek the bairn over a' the world.' 

' You'll never find him,' said Katrin. 

'Ay. will we! Naebody to say her nay, and siller in her 
pouch, and the world before her. We'll find him if he were at 
its Other end' 

■Ye'll never find him— without the fatlier of him/ cried 
Katrin. becoming excited in her opposition. 

'Thai swore he was dead)' cried Beenio, flushing loo wiih 
fright and indignation, 'that stood up to my face— me that kent 
better, and threepit that the bairn was dead. And her that was 
his mother sitting by, her bonnie face covered in her hands.' 

' Woman ! ' cried Katrin, ' would you keep up dispeace in 
a house for anything a man may have said or threepit? I'm 
for peace whatever it costs. What is a house that's divided 
ngainst itser* Scripture will tell ye that. Even if a man is an 
ill man, if he belongs to ye, it's better to have him than to want 
him. It's mair decent. Once you've plighted him your word, 
ye mus just pit up with him for good report or evil report. If 
the father's in one place and the mother's in another, how are 
ye to bring up a bairn? And a' just for a lie the man has told 
when he was in desperation, and for taking away the bairn 
when we couldna haw keenit him, when it was as clear as 
daylight something had to be done. Losh ! Dougal might 
tear the hair out o' my head, or the claes frae my back, he 
would be mj man still.' 

'Seeing he is little like to do cither the one thing or the 
other, it'a oasy speaking,' Bcenic said. 

Lily did not come so far as this in her thoughts till a day 
or two had passed, and then there came upon her, as Been ie had 
divined, the sudden impulse which, nevertheless, had been 
lying dormant in her mind all this time, to get up and go, 
at once, in pursuit of her baby. AQ the people she had 
employed, all the schemes she had tried, had come to no- 
thing. At first her ignorant efforts had been baulked by that 
very ignorance itself, by not knowing what to do or whom 
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lu trust, and then by distance, and time, and agents who were 
not very much in earnest. To look for a great criminal, that 
was a thing which might awaken all the natural detective quali- 
ties even before detectives were. But to look for a baby, with 
no glory, no notoriety, whatever might be one's success ! Dly 
saw all this now with the wisdom that even a very little practi- 
cal experience gircs. But his mother— that would be a very 
different matter. His inotlci would find liini wheresoever lie 
was hidden. And, after the first day of consternation, of con- 
fusion and fatigue, this resolution flashed upon her, as it had 
done at times through all the miserable months that were past. 
She had been obliged to crush i; then, but now there was no 
occasion to crush it any longer. She was free — no one had 
any right to stop her ; she was necessary to nobody — bound to 
nobody. So she thought, rejecting vehemently in her mind the 
idea of her husband, who had robbed her, who had lied to her, but 
who should not restrain her now, let the law say what « would. 
Lily did not even know how much the property of her husband 
she was. Even in the old bad times it was only when evil days 
came that the women leamt this. The majority of them, let us 
hope, went to iheir graves without ever knowing it, except in a 
jibe, which was lu the address of all women. She did not 
think of it. Ronald had robbed her, had lied to her, and 
was separated from her for ever; but that he would even now 
attempt to control her did not enter into Lily's mind. He was 
a gentleman, though these were not the acts of a gentleman. 
She did not fear him nor suspect him of any common offence 
against her. He had been guilty of these crimes— that was the 
ouly word to use for them— but to herself, Lily, he could do 
nothing. She had so much confidence in him still. Nor 
indeed (she thought flt firsr) would he have anything to do 
with it He would know nothing— she would go after her 
child at once, as was natural— his mother's right And he surely 
would not be the man to interfere. 

Then as she began to wait, to feel herself waiting, every nerve 
tingling and excitement rising in her Tcina every hour, in the 
enforced silence of the shadowed house, untii the funeral should 
set her free— I.ilyeame to life altogether, she could not tell how 
in a moment, waking as if from the past, the ice, the paralysis, 
that had bound her. She had lived with her uncle these two years, 
and she had not lived at all. She had not known even what was 
the passage of time. Her existence had been mechanical and all 
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her days alike, the winter in one fashion, the summer in 
another. 

The child — the thought of the child had been a thread 
which kept her to life ; otherwise there had been nothing. But 
now, when that thought of the child became active and an in- 
spiration, her whole soul suddenly came to life again. It was 
as when the world has been hid by the darkness of night and 
we eeem to stand detached, the only point of ronsdousness 
with nothing round us, till between two openings of the eyelids 
there comes into being again a universe that had been hidden, 
the sky, the soil, the household walls, all in a moment visible 
in that dawn which is scarcely light, which is vision, which re- 
creates and restores all that we knew of. To Lily there Carrie 
a change like that. She closed her eyes in the wintry black- 
ness of the night, and when the opened them everything had 
come back to her. It was not that she had forgotten. It was 
all there all the time ; but her heart had been benumbed, and 
darkness had covered the face of the earth. It was not the 
light or warmth of the sunrise that came upon her ; it was thai 
revelation of the earliest dawn that makes Uic hidden things 
visible, and fills in once more the mountains and the moors, 
the earth and the sky. 

It was with a shock that she saw it all again. She had 
been wrapped in a false shov, everything vanity and delusion 
about her — Miss Ramsay — a name that was hers no longer; 
but in reality she was Ronald Lumsden's wife, the mother of a 
child, a woman with other duties, other right:). And he was 
there, facing her, filling up the world. In her benumbed state 
he had been almost invisible — so much of life as she had clung 
to the idea of the baby. When he appeared to her it was as a 
ghost from which she shrank, from which every instinct turned 
her away. But now he stood there, as he had stood all the 
time, looking her in the face. Had he been doing so all these 
years? or had she been invisible to him as he to her? She 
was seized with a great trembling as she asked herself that 
question. Had he been watching her through the dark, as 
through the Sight, keeping his eye upon her, waiting? She 
shuddered, but all her faculties became vivid, living, at this 
touch. And then there were other questions to ask. What 
would he do? Failing that, more intimate still — What would 
she dn, Lily, herself? What, now that she was free, alone, 
with no bond upon her, what should she do? This question 
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shook her very being. She could go on no longer with her life 
of lies— what should she do? 

Sir Robert's man of business came from Edinburgh as soon 
as the news reached him. He told her that she was, as she had 
a right 10 be, her uncle's sole heir, there being no other relation 
near enough to be taken into consideration at all. Should she 
tell him at once what her real position was ? It was a painful 
thing for Lily to do, and until she was able to set out upon that 
search for her child, which was still her first object, she had a 
superstitious feeling that something might happen, something 
that would detain or delay her, if she told her secret at once. 
Slic had arranged tu go away on die nigrning after ihc funeral. 
That day, before Mr Wallace left Dalrugas, she resolved that 
ehe would tell him, and, through him, all who were there. 
Her heart beat very loud at the thought. To keep it so long, 
and then in a moment give it up to the discussion of all the 
world I To reveal— was it her shame? — oh, shame, indeed, 10 
have deceived every one, her uncle, every creature who knew 
her. But yCt, not shame, nut shame, in any oilier way. Much 
surprised was Mr John Wallace, W.S., Sir Robert's man ol 
business, to find how indifferent Miss Ramsay was as to ihe 
value and extent of the property her uncle had left her. She 
said 'Yes,' to all his statements, sometimes interrogatively, 
sometimes in simple assent ; but he saw that she did not take 
them in, that the figures had no meaning for her. Her mind 
was otherwise absorbed. She was thinking of something. 
When he asked her, not without a recollection of things he had 
he»rd, a* he said to himself. 'long ago ' when Sir Robert's niece 
had been sent off to the wilds out of some young birkie's way, 
whether there was anyone whom she would like specially sum- 
moned for the funeral, Lily looked up at him with a quick, al- 
most terrified glance, and said, 'No, no.' She had, he felt, 
certain!) 1 something on her mind. I don't know whether, in 
those days, the eaistence of a private and hidden story was 
more common than now ; there were always facilities for such 
things in Scotland in the nature of the marriage laws, and many 
anxious incidents happened in families. A man acknowledging 
a secret wife, of whose existence nobody had known, was 
common enough. But a young lady was different. At all 
events there could be no doubt that thiE young lady had some 

thing on her mind. . 

The arrangements were all made in a style befitting Sir 
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Robert's dignity. The persons employed came Irorn Edin- 
burgh with a solemn hearse and black horses, and all the 
gloomiest paraphernalia of death. A great company gathered 
from the country all about. They had begun to arrive, and a 
number of carriages were already waiting round to show the re- 
spect of his neighbours for the old gentleman, of whom they had 
actually known so little. The few farmers who were his tenants 
on the estate, which included so little land of a profitable kind 
amongthe moors (not yet profitable) and the mountains — waited 
outside in their rough gigs, but several of the gentlemen had 
gathered in the drawing-room, where cake and wine were laid 
Out upon a table, and Mr Douglas, now the minister of Kinloch- 
Kugas, stood separate, a little from the rest, prepared to 'give 
the prayer.' The Church of Scotland knew no burial sen-ice 
in those days, oilier thin the prater which preceded the carry- 
ing forth of the coffin. Two ladies had driven over, with their 
husbands, to stay with Lily when the procession left the house. 
They did not knew very much of her, but they were sorry for 
her in her loneliness. The appearance of a woman at a funeral 
was an unknown thing in those days, in Scotland and never 
thought of. This little cluster of black dresses was in a comer 
of the room, in the faint light of the shadowed windows, Lily's 
pale face tremulous with an agitation, which was not grief, 
forming the point of highest light in the sombre room, among 
the high-coloured rural countenances. She meant to tell ihcm 
—on their return. 

It was at this moment, in the preliminary pause, when Mr 
Douglas, standing out in the centre of the room, was about to 
lift his hand as the signal for the prayer about to begin, that 
a rapid step became audible, coming up the stairs, stumbling 
a little on the uppermost steps as most people did. It was no- 
thing wonderful that someone should be a little late, yet there 
was something in the step which made even the most careless 
member of the company look round. Lily, absorbed in her 
thoughts, was startled by the sound, she could not tell why. 
She moved her head a little, and it so happened that the gentle- 
men standing about, by an instinctive movement stepped aside 
from between her and the door, so as to leave room for the 
entrance of the ntw-comer. He was heard to quicken his pace, 
as if fearing to be too late, and the minister stood with bis hand 
niied — wailing till the interruption should be over and the 
tardy guest had appeared- 
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Then the door opened quickly, and Ronald Lunisden came 
in. He was in full panoply of mourning, according to ihc 
Scotch habit, his hat, which was In his hand, covered with 
crape, his sleeves with white ' weepers,' his appearance that of 
a chief mourner. ' I am noi too late ? ' he said, as he came in. 
Who was he? Some of those present did not know. Was he 
some unacknowledged son, turning up at the last moment, to 
turn away the inheritance ? Mr Wallace stepped out a little to 
meet him, in consternation. Suddenly it flashed through his 
memory that this was the young fellow out of whose way Uty 
Ramsay had been sent by her uncle. He knew Lumsden well 
enough. He made a sign !o him to lie silent, pointing to the 
minister, who stood, interrupted, ready to begin. 

' I see,' said Ronald, in the proper whisper, with a nod of 
his head : and then he stepped straight up through the little 
lane made for him, to where Lily sat, like an image of stone, 
her lips parted with a quick, fluttering breath. He took her 
hand and held it in his, standing by her side. ' Pardon me 
that I come bo late,' he said, ' I was out of town ; but I am 
still in time. Mr Wallace, I will take my place after the coffin 
as the representative cf my wife. : This Ms said rapcdly but 
calmly, in the complete self-possession of a man who knows he 
is master of the situation. There was scarcely a pause, the 
astonished company had scarcely time to look into each other's 
face, when the proceedings went on. The minister's voice 
arose, with that peculiar cadence which is in the sound of prayer. 
The men stood still, arrested in their excitement, shuffling with 
their feet, covering their faces with one hand, so long as they 
could keep up that difficult position. But this was all unlike a 
funeral prayer. The atmosphere had suddenly become full of 
excitement, the pulsations quickened in every wiist. 

I-ily remained in her chair; she did not rise. It was one 
of the points of decorum that a woman should not hr- able to 
stand on such an occasion. The two ladies, all one quiver of 
curiosity, stood behind her, and Ronald by her side, holding her 
hand. He did not give it up, though she had tned to with- 
draw it, but stood close by her, holding his hat, with its long 
streamers of crape, in his other hand, his head drooped a little, 
and his eyes cast down in reverential sympathy. To describe 
what was in her mind would l>e impossible- Her heart had 
given one wild leap, as if it would have choked her, and then a 
sort of calm of death had succeeded. He held her hand, press- 
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ing it softly from time to time. He gave no sign but ihis of 
any other feeling but the proper respectful attention ; while she 
sat paralysed And then came the stir — the movement. He 
let her hand drop, and, bending over her, touched her lore- 
head with his lips . and then he made a sign to the astonished 
men about, even to Mr Wallace, who had been, up to this 
moment, the chief authority, to precede him. There was a 
sort of a gasp in the astonished assembly, but everyone obeyed 
Ronald's courteous gesture. There was nothing piesumptuous, 
nothing of the upstart in it; it was the calm and dignified con- 
fidence of the master of the house. He was the last to leave 
the room, which he did with another pressure of Lily's hand, 
and n glance to the Indies behind, which said as distincdy as 
words : 'Take care of my wife. 1 And he was the first in the 
procession, placing himself at once behind the coffin- The 
burying-ground was not far away: it was one of those lonely 
places among the hills, so common in the north, with a little 
chapel in ruins a relic of an older form of faiili, within its gtey 
walls, which are so pathetic and so solemn. The long line of 
men walking two and two made a great show in their black pro- 
cession, their feet ringing upon the hard frost-bound road. Hut 
Ronald walked alone, in front, as if he had been Sir Robert's 
son. And his heart was full of a steady and sober elation. 
It had been a hard fight : bat he had conquered. Though he 
Was not a son, but an enemy, he was, as he hid always intended 
to be. Sir Robert's heir- 
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l)T this is all very strange and requires explanation. I 
do not doubt in the least what you say, but it requites 
explanation,' Mr Wallace said. 
Only a few or the gentlemen returned with him to the 
house. Two of them were the husbands of the two ladies who 
hod been with Lily, and who nuw, with each a volume in her 
face, joined the surprised and curious men. Lily, too, had 
come hack to the room. It was now that she had intended to 
make her statement, and it had become unnecessary. She was 
saved something, and yet there was worse before her than if this 
had not been saved. 

'There is no explanation wc arc not ready to give,' said 
Roland, calmly. ' Wc »cre warned four years agu t in the Manse 
of Kinlocb-Rugas, by Mr Douglas's predecessor, dead, I am 
sorry to hear, the other day. My wife has the lines, which she 
wil! give you. Two witnesses of the marriage are in the house. 
K very thing is in perfect order and ready for any examination. 
The reason of the secrecy we were obliged to keep up was the 
objections of Sir Robert, whom wc have just laid with every re- 
spect in his grave.' 

'With every respect,' Mr Wallace said with emphasis, and 
there was a murmur of agreement from the company round. 

'These are my words — with every respect. One may re- 
spect a man and yet fail to sacrifice one's own happiness en- 
tirely to htm. My wife and 1 were in accord as to saving 5ir 
Robert anything that might vex him in his old age.' 

Here Lily raised her head as if about to speak — but said 
nothing by a second thought, or perhaps by inability to utter 
anything in the midst of the flow of his address. 

' It is unnecessary to say what it has cost us to beep up this : 
but we have done it at every risk. Our duty now is changed, 
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and it ii n-i necessary lo make our position clcarlj understood 
as it was before to keep it private to ourselves. I would not 
allow Mrs I-mnsden to take this avowal upon herself, as I am 
sure she would have done had I not been here, or to encounter 
the fatigue of the day alone. I have preferred to look like an 
intruder, as I fear some of the gentlemen here must have 
thought mc.' 

'No intruder, 1 said one. l No, no, to be sure, no intruder,' 
said another. 'Not,' said a third, 'if this extraordinary story 
is true.' 

'That's the whole question,' said Mr Wallace. 'My client 
knew nothing of it. He left his money to his niece as to a 
single woman. The lady las always been known as Miss 
Ramsay. How are we to know it is true?' 

' Vou know me, however.' said Ronald, with a smile. 
' Ronald Lumsden, advocate, son of John, of that name, of 
Portalloch. I think I have taken fees from you before now, 
Mr Wallace. It is not very likely 1 should tell you such a lie 
as lhat, in the lady's fact' 

'Mi» Ramsay,' said Mr Wallace, 'Lord! if I knew what 
to call die lady ! Madam, is this true ? ' 

Ml is true that I have deceived my uncle and everyone 
who knew me. It has been heavy, heavy on my conscience, 
and a shame in my heart. 1 can look no one in the face,' 
cried Lily. " I meant to confess it to you to-day, as he says. 
Yes, it is true.' 

Though the houac was still the house of death, according to 
all etiquette, and the blinds not yet drawn up from the windows, 
Mr Wallace, W.S.. uttered, in spite of himself, a low whistle of 
astonishment. And then he coughed, and drew himself up 
that nobody should suspect him of such an impropriety. ' This 
is a strange case — a very strange case. These gentlemen must 
understand that I had no inkling of it when I invited them 
here tO-doy.' 

'What would it have mattered what inkling you had, 
Wallace?' said one of the most important of the strangers. 
' We cannot change what is done. Perhaps, indeed, there's no 
occasion. It is a dreary moment for congratulations, Mrs — 
Mrs Lumsden : or 1 would wish you joy, with a good heart.' 

' You will let mc thank you on my wife's account,' said 
Ronald. ' As you say, it's a dreary moment — and we have 
had a dreary time of it : but that, I hope, is all over now.' 
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* Over by the death of the poor gentleman that suspected 
nothing : that has treated his niece like his own child,' said 
Mr Wallace. ' It is not a pretty thing, nor is it a pleasant con- 
sideration. I hope you will not think I am meaning anything 
unkind to you. Miss Lily — I beg yom pnrdnn, the other nam« 
sticks in my throat It was not with any thought of this that 
my old friend left all his money to his niece— and we arc met 
here to mourn his death, not to give thanks with these young 
people that it's over. He was a good friend to me, gentlemen, 
you'll excuse me : it sticks it my throat — it sticks in my throat.' 

'The feeling is very natural, and I'm sure we're all with you, 
Wallace : but, as I was faying, what's done cannot be undone,' 
said the first gentleman again. 

'And no doubt it is a painful thing for the young people,' 
said another, charitably, * to have to tell it at this moment, and 
to have it received in such, a spirit No doubt they would 
rather have put it off to another season. It's honest of them, 
I will say for one. not to put it off.' 

'And there's the will. I suppose, to read,' said another, 'and 
the days are short. My presence is certainly not indispensable, 
and I think I must be getting home.' 

' You will not take it unkind, Mrs Lumsden, if we all say the 
same. It's enough to give the horses their death, standing 
about in the cold' 

' There's no difficulty about the will,' said Mr Wallace. ' It 
is just leaving all to her, and no question about it Scarcely 
anything more but a legacy or two to the servants. He was a 
thoughtful man for all that were kind to him. You can see the 
will when you please at my office, and the business can be put 
into your hands, Lumsden, when you please. I suppose you're 
not intending to remain here?' 

'That is as my wife pleases, ' said Ronald: 'in that respect 
I can have no will but hers.' 

And then they all stood for a moment, in ihe natural 
awkwardness of such a breaking up : no will read ; nothing to 
make a natural point of conclusion. The ladies came to the 
rescue, as was their part. One of them, touched by pity, took 
Lily into her arms, and spoke tenderly in her ear. 

' My dear, you must not blame yourself beyond measure,' 
she said. 'You were very good to the old man. I have 
thought for a long time you had something on your mind : but 
if you had been his daughter ten times over, and had a con- 
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science void of offence, you could not have been a belter bairn 
to the old man.' 

'Thank you for saying so,' said Lily, ' I will remember you 
said it, as long as I live,' 

' Hoot,' said the kind woman, 'you will soon be thinking of 
other things. I will come back soon lo see you, and you murf 
just try to forgive yourself, my dear.' She paused a moment, 
and Lily divined lhat she would have said, 'and him:' but 
these words did not come. 

'We will all come back — and bring our good wishes — 
another day,' said tliis lady's husbaiid, and then Ihey all shook 
hands with her, with at least a show of cordiality — the half- 
rtnren men feeling to Lily like a crowd — the other lady saying 
nothing to her bui a half-whispered good-bye Ronald elabo- 
rately shook hands with llicrn all, with a little demonstration 
again as of the master of the house. He went to the door with 
them, seeing them off, inquiring about their carriages. He was 
perfectly good-manncrcd, couitcous, friendly, but showing a 
familiarity wi:h the place, warning the strangers of the dark 
comers, and especially of that worn step at the top of the stairs, 
which was positively dangerous, Ronald said, and must be seen 
to at once, and with an assumption of the position of the man 
of the house, which did not please the country neighbours. 
He was too well acquainted with everything, too pat with all 
their tinmen, overdoing his parL 

'Oh, Miss Lily, Miss Lily,' cried old Wallace, who had noc 
called her by that name since she was a child, ' how could you 
deceive him ?— a man that trusted in you with all his heart ! ' 

'Nobody can blame me,' said Lily, drearily, 'as I blame 
myself.' 

' You would never have had his money had he known. 
The will's all right, and nobody can contest it, but that siller 
would burn my fingers if it were me. I would have no enjoy- 
ment in it. 1 would think it a fortune dearly bought. 1 

'The money— was I thinking about the money?' Lily 
cried, with a touch of scorn which brought back its natural 
lone to her voice. 

' No, I dare swear you were not,' said the old gentleman : 
' bnt if not you, there were others. It's never a good thing to 
play with money— either it sticks to your fingers and defiles 
you, or it's like a canker on your good name. He's away to 
his account, that maybe had something to answer for. He 
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should have given you your choice — your lad or my siller. He 
should have put it into words. He should have given you 
your choice.' 

' He did,' said Lily, almost under her breath. 

'He did! I'm glad to hear it— it was honest of him— and 
you — thought it better to have them both. I understand now. 
It was maybe wise — but not what I would have expected of 

you-' 

Luy had not i word to say — she had hidden her face in her 
hands. 

'Mr Wallace,' said Ronald, coming back, *I cannot hive 
ray wife questioned in my absence about things for which, at 
the utmost, she is onlypartially to blame. 1 am here to answer 
for her, and myself too. 1 

'You will hive enough to do will* yourself. Did you 
think, sir, you were to come and let off a surprise on us all, 
and claim Sir Robert's money, and receive his inheritance, and 
never a word said ? ' 

' If it eases your mind, say as many words as you like,' cried 
Ronald, cheerfully, ' they will not hurt either Lily or me — 
precious balms that do not break die head.' 

' 1 would just like, my young sir, to punish ye well for your 
mockery of the Holy Scriptures, if not of me.' 

'The punishment is not in your hand.' said Lily, uncovering 
her pale face. * We are not clear of it, nor ever will be — it will 
last as long as our lives.' 

' I can well believe that,' said old Wallace. He put up the 
papers with which the table was strewn, in:o his bag. ' You 
can come to mc in my office when you like, Mr Lurnsdcn, and I 
will show you everything. It's unnecessary that you and me 
should go over it here.' he said, snapping the bag upon them, 
almost with vehemence. ' She's badly hurt enough ; there is 
no occasion for turning the knife in the wound. I will leave 
you to make it up within yourselves,' he said. 

Once more Ronald accompanied the departing guest down- 
stairs. He called Mr Wallace's clerk : he helped Mr Wallace 
to mount into the geeg which awaited him. No master of a 
house could have been more attentive, more careful of his 
guest He wrought the old gendeman up to such a pitch of 
exasperation that he almost swore — a thing which occurred to 
him only in the greatest emergencies; and that it was all he 
could do to prevent himself from using his whip upon the broad 
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shoulders of the interloper, who was thus speeding the parting 
guests- But the exigencies of the coach which he had to get 
at KinIoch-Rng.is, nt a certain hnnr. prevented much further 
delay. And Ronald stood and watched the departure of the 
angry man of business in the Kinlcch-Rugas gceg with a sensa- 
tion of relief. Was it relief? He was glad 10 get rid of him, 
no doubt, and of all the consternation and disapproval with 
which his appearance had been greeted. No one- now had any 
right to say a word — the first and greatest ordeal was over. 
But yet there remained something behind, which made Ronald's 
nerves tingle ; all that was outside had passed away. He had 
now to confront alone an antagonist still more alarming ; his 
Lily, whom he loved, in spite of everything, whose linage had 
filled this grey old place with sweetness, who had always, up to 
their last meeting, been sweet to him, sweeter than words could 
say — his first and only sweetheart, his love, his wife. Now all 
the strangers were gone, the matter was between him and her 
alone. And Ronald, though he was so sensible and so strong, 

was, for the first time, afraid. 

He came upstairs slowly, collecting himself for what was 

before him ; not without a pause at the top to examine again 
thit defective step, which he had so often remarked upon, 
which now must be seen to ai once. He had accomplished all 
he had hoped. Sir Robert had not even kept him long wait- 
ing. Two years was noc a very long time to wait; two years in 
comparison with the lifetime chat lay before Lily and himself 
was nothing. They were young, and with this foundation of 
Sir Robert's fortune, everything was at their feet. All that his 
profession could give, all its prizes and honours— all that was 
best in life — the ease of nevei having to think or scheme about 
money, the unspeakable freedom and exemption from petty 
cares which that ensures. To do him justice, he did not think 
of the money itself. He thought that now, whether he was 
successful or unsuccessful, Lily was safe — that uhc would have 
no struggle to undergo, no discomfort — while, at the same time, 
he was very sure now that he would be successful ; that every- 
thing was possible to him. A modest fortune to begin with, 
enough to keep the wife and family comfortable, whatever 
happens, and to free him from every thought but how to make 
the best of himself and his powers — was not that the utmost 
that a man could desire, the best foundation? He went back 
to his Lily, saying all this to himself, but he could not get his 
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heart up to the height of that elation which had possessed him 
when he had put on his weepers and his crape for Sir Robert. 
He had not quite recognised the drawbacks then. Half of 
them— oh, more than half of them— had been got over. There 
only remained Lily ; Lily his Wife, who loved him, for whom he 
had in store the most delightful of surprises, to whom he could 
show now, fully and freely, without fear of any mm, how much 
he loved her, whose future life he should care for in every detail, 
letting her feel the want of nothing ; oh, far better than thai — 
the possession of everything that heart of woman could dcsiic. 

She was sitting as he had left her, in a large chair drawn 
out almost into the centre of the room— a sort of chair of state, 
where she, as the object of all sympathy, hid been surrounded 
by her compassionate friends. It chilled him a tittle to sec 
her there. She wanted that encirclement, the ladies behind 
her, supporting her, the surrounding of sympathetic faces. Now 
that position meant only isolation, separation : it gave the 
aspect of one alone in the world. He went up to her, making 
a little use of this as a man skilled in taking advantage of every 
incident, and took her hand. 'Lily, my darling, let me put 
you in another place. Mere is the chair you used to sit in. 
Come, it will be more like yourself.' 

' I am very well where I am/ she said. 

There was the chair beside the fire, where she had once 
been used to sit How suggestive these dumb things, these 
mere articles of furniture, are when they have once taken the 
impress of our mortal moods and ways ! It had been pushed 
by chance, by the movement of many people in the room, into 
the very position which Lily had occupied so often, with her 
lover, her husband, hanging over her or close beside her, in all 
the closeness of their first union, when the mow had built its 
dazzling drifts on every road, and shut them out from all the 
world To both their minds there came for a moment the 
thought of that, the sensation of the chill fresh air, the white 
silence, the brilliance of the sun upon the sparkling crystals. 
But it was a haul and bitter frost that enveloped Ihem nuw. 
Black skies and earth alike, every sound ringing harshly 
through. Lily at unmoving. She looked at him with what 
seemed a stern calm. She seemed to herself to have suffered 
all that could be suffered in so short a space of time, the shame 
of her story all laid bire — her story which had so different an 
asoect now, no longer the story of a true, if foolish and im- 
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prudent love, but of calculation, of fraud, of a long, bold, ab)y- 
planned deception for the sake of money. Her neighbours did 
not indued think so of her, or speak so of her, as they jogged 
along the frost-bound roads, talking of nothing but this strange 
incident : but she thought they were doing so. and her heart 
was seared and burned up with shame. 

He drew a chair near to her and laid his hand upon hers. 
■ Lily,' he said. 

She did not move . the touch of his hand made her start, 
but did not affect her otherwise. 'There is no need for that,' 
she said, somehow with an air as if she scorned even to with- 
draw bar hand, which was so cold and irresponsive. She 
added, with a long-drawn sigh : 'Vou can tell me what you 
want — now that you have got what you want. It is all that 
need Ik said Itetwcen you and me.' 

' Lily,' he said, lifting her hand, which was like a piece of 
ice, and holding it hetw^en his, 'what I want is yon — what is 
anything I can get or wish for, without you ? 1 

She withdrew her hand with a little force. ' All that,' she 
said, ' is over and past. Why should so sensible a man as you 
are try to keep up what is ended, or to go on speaking a 
language which is — which has lost its meaning ? You and I 
are not what we were ; I, at least, am not what 1 was.' 

'You are my wife, Lily.' 

1 Yes, the mote's the pity— the mores the pity !' she cried. 

• That is not what 1 should em have expected from you. 
You are angry, Lily, and 1 confess there are things which I have 
done— in haste, or on the spur of the moment, or considering 
our joint interests perhaps more, my dear, than your feelings — ' 

'It would be well,' cried Lily, with some of her old anima- 
tion, ' to decide which il was— a hasty impulse, as you say. on 
the spur of the moment, or our joint interests, which I deny 
for one. 1 never for a day was for anything but honesty 
and openness, and no interest of mine was In it ; hut at least 
make up your mind. It was either in your haste, or it was 
your calculation it could not be both.' 

' I did not think you wouldevcr bring logic against mc,'he said. 

' Because 1 was an ignorant girl — and so I was, believinc 
everything you said, so many things thai turned out one after 
amther to be untrue ; that you were to take me home at once, 
as soon as the snow was over, that you were to get a house ai 
Whitsunday, at Martinmas, and then at another Whitsunday 
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and then — ' Lily had allowed herself to run on, having once 
begun to speak, as women are apt to do. She stopped herself 
now, with an effort. 'Of these things words can be said, but 
of what remains there are no words to speak. I will not try. 
I will not try 1 You have liamplcd on my heart and my soul 
and my life to your own end— my uncle's money, my poor 
uncle that believed me, every word 1 said ! And now T ask, what 
do you want more ? Let me know it, and if I can I will do it.' 

'Do you know,' he cried/suddenly grasping her hand again, 
with an almost fierce clutch, 'that you can do nothing but 
what 1 permit? You arc my wife, you have nothing, your 
uncle's money or any other but what I give you. Yoorc not 
your own to do what you like with yourself, as you seem to 
think — but mine to do what I like and nothing else. If we're to 
play at [hat, Lily, you must know that the strong hand is with me.' 

' So it appears,' she said, with a fierce smile, looking at her 
fingers, crushed together, with the blood all pressed out of them, 
as he dropped her hand. His threat, his defiance, did not 
enter into her mind in all its force. Even in those days auch 
a bondage of one reasonable creature to another was at first 
impossible to conceive. And Ronald was quick to change his 
tone. Of all things in the world the last he wanted was to enter 
into the enjoyment of Sir Robert's fortune without his wife. 

' Lily,' he said, ' Heaven knows it is far from my wish to be 
tyrannical to you. There is no happiness for me in this world 
without you. If you can do without me I cannot do without you. 
Am I saying 1 am without fault ? No.no. 1'vcdonuwrong — I've 
done many things wrong. But not beyond forgiveness, Lily, 
surely not that? What I did I thought was for the best. If I 
had thought you would not understand me, would not make 
allowance for me— but I believed you would trust me us I 
trusted you. Anyway, Lily, forgive me. We're bound tiil death 
us part. Foigivc mc ; a man can say no more than that.' 

He was sincere enough at least now. AndXtl/s heart was 
to.-n with that mingling of attraction and'strong repulsion which 
is the worst of all such unnatural separations. She said at 
last : ' I am going away to-morrow, Beenie and me. 1 had 
settled it before. You will not stop that. If you will give 
your help I will be thankful. Nothing in this world, you or 
any other, can come b*tween me and that. If it is a living 
bairn or if it is a green grave-' Lily stopped, her voice choked, 
unable to say a word more. 



CHAPTER XLVI 



LILY <vas no more visible that day. She retired to her 
room, having indeed much need of repose, and to be 
alone and think over all that had passed. He said a 
fcreal deal more to her than is here recorded: but Lily's powers 
of comprehension were exhausted, or she did not listen, or her 
mind was so much absorbed in her own projects, that she was 
not aware what he said. His presence produced an agitation 
in her mind lhat was indescribable. At first the sense that he 
was there, the mere sight ol him, after all that had come and 
gone, was intolerable to her. But after a while this changed ; 
his voice became again familiar to her cms, his presence re- 
called a hundred, and a hundred recollections. This was the 
nan whom she had chosen from all the world, whose coming 
had made this lonely house bright, who had changed her lonely 
life and everything in it, who was hers, her love, her husband, 
the one man in the world to Lily. There was no such man 
living, she said to herself sternly, as the Ronald of her dreams 
—but yet this was the being who bore his name, who horo hia 
semblance, who spoke to her in a voice which had tones such 
as no other voice had, and made her heart beat in spite of 
herself. This was Ronald — not her Ronald, but Ronald 
himself — the man who had deceived her and made her a 
deceiver, who had robbed her of her child in her weakness, 
when she could not go after him, and swore to her a lie that 
(he child wu dead. All that was true - but it is not much of 
a love which dies with the discovery that the object of it is un- 
worthy. She had thought it had done so— all things had 
seemed easy to her so far as he was concerned. But now Lily 
discovered that life was not so easy as that. The sound of his 
voice, that so familiar voice which had said so much to hei, had 

gone through all these illusions like a knife. Was he to 
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blame that she had made a hero of him, that she had endowed 
him with qualities he did not possess? This was Ronald, the 
real man, and there was between him and her the bond of all 
bonds, diat vhich can never be broken. And she saw con- 
fusedly that thcic had been ixj false pretences on his part, that 
he had been the same throughout, if it had not been that her 
eyes were blinded and she saw her own imagination only. The 
same man : she did not do him the injustice to think that he 
had been a cheat throughout, that he had not loved her. It 
was not so simple as that either : but he had determined with 
that force which some men have, that, whatever she might 
Buffer otherwise, she should not lose hci fortune. Already her 
heart, excusing him, put it that way : and he had, through all 
obstacles, carried out this determination. Was it her part to 
blame him ? and even if that were her part, was i: the part of 
a woman never to forgive ? 

I do not say that these were voluntarily Lilys thoughts : 
but she had become, as she had never been before, ibe field 
Of bottle where a combat raged in which she herself seemed to 
have comparatively little part. When the one side had made 
its fiery assault, then the other came in. There rose up in her 
with all these meltings and softenings, a revulsion of her whole 
being against Ronald, the man who had made her lie. Into 
what strange thing had tie turned her life for all these years? 
A false thing, full of concealments, secrets, terrors of discovery. 
He had led her on from lie to lie, and then when the climax 
of all came, there had been no mercy, no relenting, no remorse 
in his breast. He had torn her child from her without care for 
him or for ber, risking the lives of both, and leaving in the 
bosom of the outraged mother a wound which could never be 
healed. She felt it now as fresh as when she awakened from 
her illness and came to life again by means of the pain — even 
now, when ihot wrong was to be put right and hct child 
given back to her. If he were in her arms now, it would still 
be there Such a blow as that was never to be got over i and it 
had been inflicted— for what ? For no high motive of martyrdom 
— for the money, the horrible money, which now, at the cost of 
so many lies and outrages of nature, had fallen into his hands. 

Oh, no, no ! things are not so easy in this world between 
human creatures mado of such strange elements as those of 
which it has pleased the Master of all things to compound us 
It is not all straightforward : love— or else not love, perhaps 
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hate. Love was on every side, the heart crying out towards 
another that was its mate, and al the same time an insupport- 
able repugnanc*, revulsion, turning away. He was all thai she 
had in the world : all protection, companionship, support that was 
possible to her was in him, and yet her heart sickened at him, 
turning away, feeling the great gulf fixed which was between 
them. This great conflict within deadened Lily to all that was 
going on outside- She was too rtiucb occupied with tho 
struggle even to sec, much less feci, the state of affairs round 
her. Whit she did herself she did mechanically, carrying on 
what she had intended beforehand, with the waning strength of 
that impulse which had originated in her before this battle 
began. She remembered still what she bad resolved to do 
then, and resolved over again to do it, dully, without much 
consciousness of its meaning- She had made up hci mind to 
go off at once upon her search. Had anything occurred to 
prevent her doing this? She could not tell, but went on with 
her thoughts and preparations mechanically. She counted 
her money, which was all hers now, about which she could 
have no scruples. There was some of the housekeeping 
money, which still she herself felt was her uncle's, entrusted 
to her : but which certainly, when she came to think of it, was 
her own now ; and some which Sir Robert had given her, 
about which there could be no question. It seemed a large 
sum of money to her inexperience — if only she knew where to 
go, and what to do ! 

Robina was packing, or appearing to pack — a piece of work 
which ought to have been done before row. Lily reproved 
her for being so late, but not with any energy. The things 
outside of her were but half realised, she was so busy within. 
Beenie was in a curious state, not good for much. She wept 
into the box over which she s'.oopcd, dropping tears on her 
mistress's linen when she did not succeed in intercepting them 
with her apron. But though she wept all the time, she some- 
times broke into a laugh under her breath, and then sobbed. 
It was evident that she had no heart for her parting. She put 
in the most incongruous things and then took them out again ; 
and would rise up stealthily from her knees when IJly's back 
was turned, and run to the window, coming back again with a 
hasty * Naething, naething, mem.' when her mistress remarked 
this, and asked what she wanted. Downstairs — but Lily did 
not see it, nor would have remarked it had she seen, Katrin 
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stood at ihe open door. She had her hand curved over her 
eyes, though there was no sunshine to prevent her from seeing 
clearly anything thai might appear on the long dark frost-bound 
road. Half the morning, to the negleci of everything within, 
Kuirin Mood looking out. It was a curious thing for the 
responsible housekeeper of the house — the coot, with her lunch 
and her dinner on her mind — to do; and so the other servants 
said to themselves, watching her with great curiosity. Were 
there any more 'fcrlies' coming, or what was it lhat Katrin 
was expecting from the town ? 

Of these things Lily took no notice. She went imo the 
dravring~iuuin ready fur her journey, conscious that she tuusi 
see her husband before she left the house, but with a great 
failing of heart and strength, wishing only to get away, to be 
alone, to go on with ihe terrible struggle in her thoughts. 
There was no one there when she went in, and it was a relief 
to her. She sat down to recover her strength, to recover her 
breath. She had told him that she was going, and so far as 
she could remember he had made no opposition. She had 
appealed to him to help her, tut so far as she knew he had not 
attempted to do so. It was not yet quite time to go, and 
Beenie was behindhand, as she always was. Lily was glad, if 
the word could be used at all in respect to her feelings at this 
moment, of the little quiet, the time to breathe. 

There was, however, some strange commotion going on in 
the house — a sound outside of ciics and laughter, a loud note 
of Beenie s voice in the adjacent room, and then the rush of her 
heavy footstep* downstairs. There arose in Lily's mind a vague 
wonder at the evanescence of all impressions in the women's 
minds. They had all wept plentifully the day before at the 
funeral, and spoken with sictly stifled voices as if they had 
been not only sorrowful, but bowed down with trouble. And 
now there was Beenie, loud with a shiick of what sounded like 
joy, and Katrin's voice rising over a little babel of confused 
sound, in exclamations and outcries of delight. What could 
have changed their tone so suddenly ? But Lily asked herself 
the question very vaguely, having no attention to give to them- 
The only external thing that could have thoroughly roused her 
would have been her husbands step, and the thrill of being face 
lo face with torn again. 

But it was not long before the sound of approaching foot- 
steps made her heart leap into the wildest agitation. The 
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noise had gone on downstairs, the cries of delight, the sound of 
sobbing, and for one moment something — a small brief note 
which made Lily start even in herselfabsorption. Hut shehad 
not heeded, more than that one quick heart-beat of surprise. 
Was that, at last, Ronald's step coming quickly up the winding 
stair ? She clasped her hands firmly logether, and wound her- 
self up as best she could for this meeting, the interview which 
would perhaps be their last. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
door. She was conscious of sitting there rigidly, like a figure 
of stone, though her being was full of every kind of agitation. 
And then there was a pause. He had not come in. Why did 
he not come in ? 

Finally the door was slowly opened : but at first no one ap- 
peared. Then there was a whisper and another sound, a sound 
that went through and through the listening, waiting, agitated 
woman who seemed to hare no power to move : and then — 

There came in something white into the room, a little 
speck upon the darkness of the walls and carpet — low down, 
white, with something like a rose above the whiteness. This 
was what Lily saw ; her eyes were dim, and everything was 
confused about her. Then the speck moved forward slowly 
with tottering uncertain movements, the whiteness ond the 
rose wavering. There came a great cry in Lily's heart, but 
she uttered not a word- — a tenor, lest any movement nf hers 
should dispel the vision, took possession of her. She rose 
up noiselessly, and then, not knowing what she did, dropped 
upon her knees. The little creature paused, and Lily, In her 
semi-conscious Mate, became aware of the blackness of her own 
figure in her mourning, and the great bonnet and veil that 
covered her head. Noiselessly she undid the strings and 
threw it behind her, scarcely breathing in her suspense. The 
child moved again towards her, relieved too by the removal of 
that blackness, and Lily put out her arms. How can I tell 
what followed ? She could not, nor ever knew. The child did 
not shriek or cry as by all rules he should have done. He 
rolled and wavered, the rote growing distinct into a little face, 
with a final rush into his mother's aims. And for a moment, 
an hour, how long was it? Lily felt and knew noihinf* but 
that again she had her baby in her arms — her baby tltat had 
been snatched from her unconscious, that came back to her 
with infantile perceptions, smiles, love in its face. She tiad her 
baby in her arms, not shrinking from her as she had figured 
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him to herself a hundred times, but putting up his little hands 
to her face, pleased with her, not discomposed with her kisses, 
putting his soft check agaiiwt hers; the one niu as 30ft aa the 
other, and as the warm blood rose in Lily's veins and the light 
came to her eyes and the joy to her heart, as so'tly. warmly 
tinted too, one rose against another. She forgot herself and 
all about her — time and space, and all her resolutions aad her 
struggle and strain with herself, and her mourning and her 
wrongs. Other people came into the room and stood round, 
women crying, laughing, unable to do anything but ctclaini 
and sob in their delight. But Lily took no notice. She had 
her child against her heart, and her heart vas healed. She 
could not think where all the pain had gone. Her breath 
came free and soft, her life sat lightly on her, her cares were 
over. She wanted to know nothing, see nothing, hear nothing 
more 

But this could not be- In another minute Ranald came 
into the room quickly, no doubt full of anxiety, but full also of 
the energy of a man who has the command of the situation, and 
means to settle it in ever) 1 way. not unkindly, but yet authorita- 
tively. With a word he dispersed the women, stopping their 
outcries, which had been a sort of accompaniment to the son* 
of content that was in Lily's heart, and then he came quickly 
forvorcl and put his arm round the group of the mother and 
child. He pressed them to him and kissed them, first his wife 
and then the baby, who sat on her knee. ' Now all is well,' he 
said, ' my Lily, all is well ? Everything is forgiven and for- 
gotten, and you and me are to begin again.' 

Then Lily came suddenly back out of her rapture. She 
came back to the life to which he called her, in which he had 
played so strange a part. How her heart had mclied toward* 
him when he vas not there ! To be Roaald had seemed to her 
by moments to be everything— but now that he was here, kneel- 
ing before her, his child on her knee, his arms round her, his 
kiss on her cheek, there rose up between them a wall as of iron, 
something which it seemed impassible should ever give way— 
a repulsion stronger than her own will, stronger than herself. 
She made an involuntary movement to free herself And her 
face changed, the rose hues went out of it, the light from her 
eyes. All well— how could all be well ? Two years during 
which this child had been growing into consciousness in 
another house, withother care, under neither father nor mother : 
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and she left widowed and bereft, to play a lying pari and be 
another creature — not what she was. And all for money — 
money — nothing better: and now the money was won by all 
those lies and deceptions, now all was to be veil f 

' Let me be,' she said, hoarsely, ' let me be. A little rest, 
I want a rest I am not equal to any more.' 

He got up to his feet, repulsed and angry. 'You do not 
think (that ] am equal to,' he said, 'or hesitate to inflict cn 
me what punishment, what cruelty you please. And yet every- 
thing that has been done was done in )©ur own interests, and 
who but you will get the good of it all ? ' 

■ My interests?' Lily cried. 

And then there came on unexpected interruption The 
baby, for all so young as he was, became aware of the change 
of aspect of things around him. His little rose-lip began to 
quiver, and then he set up a lamentable cry, which, to the 
inexperienced heart of Lily, was far more dreadful than ever 
was the cry of a child. As she tried tu souQie him, (here ap- 
peared in the doorway Margaret Bland, the woman who had 
lafcen him away. And Lily gave a cry like that of her child, 
and clung to the baby who, for his small part, straggled to get 
to his nurse, the only familiar figure to him in all this strange 
place. 'Not you,' cried Lily, 'not that woman who stole him 
from me. Beenie ! Not yon, not you ! * 

'And yet, man,' Mid Margaret, 'it is me that has been 
father and mother and all to him when none of yon came near. 
And the darling is fond o' mc and me of him like my own 
flesh and blood.' 

'Beenie, Beenie I ' cried Lily, wild with terror, as the chiid 
slid and struggled out cf her arms, ' Katnn, Katnn 1 oh, don't 
leave her, not for a moment — don't let her take him away.' 

Once more the cloud of women appeared at the door, all 
the maids of the house delighted over the child, and Beenie in 
the front, seizing Margaret by the skirts as she gathered him up 
in her arms. ' Na, na, she'll no take him an inch out o' my 
sight,' Beenie cried. 

Lily stood up trembling, breathless, confronting her husband 
as this little tumult swept away. A passion of terror had suc- 
ceeded her rapture of love and content : and yet there was a 
compunction in it and almost a touch of shame. That chorus 
of excited women did not add to the dignity of her position. 
He had not said anything, but was walking up and down the 
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room in impatience and annoyance. ' Who do you think would 
take him from you nowV he cried in his exasperation, adding 
fuel to the fire. 

Oh, not now ! There were no interests to be involved now— 
the money was safe, for which all these hideous plans had been 
lakl If this was meant to soothe, it was an ifl-chosen word. 
And for a moment these two people stood on the edge of one 
of those angry recriminationa which aggravate every quarrel 
and take all dignity and all reason from the breach. Ronald 
perceived his mistake even before Lily could lake any advantage 
of it, had she been disposed so to do. 

' Lily,' he said, 'your life and mine have to be decided now. 
There is neither credit nor comfort in the position of deadly 
opposition which you have taken up. I may have sinned against 
you. 1 told you what was not true about the child, I acknow- 
ledge that I should not have pretended he was dead. I saw 
my mistake as soon as I had committed it : but it was as in- 
effectual as it was vrong. You did not believe me for a minute, 
therefore I did no harm. The rest was all inevitable, it could 
not be helped. Enough has been said on that subject. Hut 
all necessity for these expedients is over now. Everything is plain- 
sailing before us : wc have the best prospects for our life. 1 can 
promise that no woman will have a better husband than you will 
find me. You have a beautiful, healthy child who takes to you 
as if you had never been parted from him for a day. We have 
a good house to step into — ' 

' What house ? ' she cried, surprised. 

'Oh, not the garret you were so keen about,' he answered, 
a smile creeping to the corners of his mouth, *a house worthy 
of you, fit for you — the house in Moray Place.' 

' Uncle Robert's house ! ' she cried, almost with a shriek. 

' Yes,' he said, ' to which you are the rightful heir, as you 
are to his money. They are both very safe, 1 assure you, in 
mj hands.' 

' You are,' she said, breathlessly, ' the proprietor — now ? ' 
'Through you, my bonnic Lily : but there is no mistake or 
deception about mat,' he said, with a short laugh, 'they are 

very safe in my hands. 1 

No man could be less conscious than Ronald, though he 
was a man fall of ability and understanding, of the effect of 
these words of his triumph upon his wife's mind. He thought he 
was setting before her in the strongest way the advantages there 
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were for her, and both, in agreement and peaceful accord, and 
how prejudicial to her own position and comfort anything else 
would be. He was perhaps a little carried away by his success. 
Even the experiment of this morning, how thoroughly successful 
it had been. The child might have been frightened and turned 
away from the unknown mother — instead cf this, by a provi- 
dential dispensation, he had gone to her without hesitation and 
behaved himself angelically. How any woman in her senses 
could resist all the inducements that lay before her, all the ex- 
cellent reasons there were to accept the present and ignore the 
post — in which nothing hod been done that was not for her in- 
terest— he could not tell. He began to be impatient with such 
folly, and to think it might be well to let her have a glimpse of 
what, if she rejected this better part, lay on the other side. 

Lily had seated herself once more in her chair : it was the 
great chair she liad occupied when the funeral party assembled, 
and gave her something of the aspect of a judge. She had lost 
Altogether the colour and brightness that had come into her 
face. She was very pale, and the blackness of her mourning 
made this more visible. And she sat silent : oh, not convinced 
as he hoped — far from that— but struck dumb, not knowing 
what to say. 

At this moment, however, there was another interruption, 
and the little figure of Helen Blythc, covered too with crape and 
mourning, but with a natural glow and subdued brightness as 
always upon her morning face, appeared at the door. 



CHAPTER XLVII 



HELEN was in all her crape, and yet her upper garment 
was not ' deep 1 like that of a woman in her first woe. 
It was a cloak which suggested travelling rather than 
aay formality. And it appeared tliat the bright countenance 
with which she came in was one of sympathy for Lily, rather 
than of any cheerful neis of her own. She came forward hold- 
ing out both her hands, having first deposited her umbrella 
against the wall. ' I am glad, glad/ she said, ' of all this that I 
hear of you, Lily : that you have got your husband to take care 
of you, and, it appears, a delightful bairn. I knew there was 
Something more than ordinary between you two,* she said, stop- 
ping to shafce hands with Ronald in his turn. 'And vexed, 
vexed was 1 to see that Mr i.umsfien disappeared when old Sir 
Robert came. It must have been a dreadful trial to you, my 
poor Lily. But 1 never knew it had gone so far: married in 
my own parlour, by my dear father, and not a word to me ! 

Lily, it was not kind.' 

Lily had no reply to make to this. It carried her away into 
a region so far distant, so dim, like a fairy tale. 

' But my dear father.' said Helen, 'had little confidence in 
my discretion, and he might think it better I should know no- 
thing, in case I should betray myself — and you. Oh, how 
hard it must have been many a time to keep your secret — and 
when your child came, poor Lily, poor Lily ! But I do rot 
yet understand about die buniuu burn. They tell me he ij a 
darlin' ; but did he come to you in a present, as we used to 
think the babies did when we were children, or by what witch- 
craft did you manage all that, Lily, my dear?' 

•And where did you hear this story that you have on your 
fingers' ends?' said Ronald, interrupting these troublesome 

questions. 
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'Well,' said Helen, half offended, 'if I have it on my 
fingers' ends, il is that 1 take so much interest in Lily and ail 
that concerns her— and you too/ she added, fearing that what 
she had said might sound severe. * You forget that there wen; 
two years when we saw you often, and then two years that we 
saw you not at all ; and often and often my father would able 
about you. "Where is that young Mr Lumsden?" "Have 
you no word of that young Mr Lumsden?" He was very much 
taken up about you, and why you did not come back, nor any 
word of you. To be sure, he had his reasons for that, knowing 
more than the like of me.' 

'Those very reasons should have shown him how I could 
not come back,' said Ronald, sharply : 'but you have not told 
mc where it was you got this story, which few know.' 

' Well — not to do her any barm if you think she should 
have been more discreet— it was Katrin that told me. She is 
a kind, good, honest woman. She was just out of herself with 
joy at the coming of the dear bairn. You will let me see him, 
Lily?' 

1 You look as if you were going on a journey. Oh, Helen, 
where are you going ? ' cried Lily, glad to interrupt the questions, 
and to give herself also a moment's time to breathe. 

'Yes, I am going on a journey," Helen said, steadfastly 
looking her friend in the face. Her eyes were clear; her 
colour, as usual, softly bright, not paled by the crape, or by 
her genuine, but not excessive, grief. She had mourned for 
her father as truly as she had nursed him, but not without an 
acknowledgment that he had lived out his life and departed in 
the course of nature. By this time, though but ten days of 
common life had succeeded the excitement and commotion of 
Mr Blythe's funeral, at which the whole country-side had 
attended, Helen had returned to the ordinary of existence, and 
to the necessity of arranging her own iife, upon which there 
was now no bond The plea of the assistant and successor 
(now minister) of Kinioch-Rugas that there should be no 
breach in it at all, that she should accept his love and remain 
in the house where she was born, as his wife, had not moved 
her mind for a moment. She had shaken her head quietly, 
but very decisively, sorry to hurt him or any creature, yet fully 
knowing her own mind ; and in so far as she could do so in the 
village, Helen had made her preparations. She had a little land 
and a little money, the one in the hands of a trustworthy 
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tenant, the other very carefully, very safely, invested by her 
father with the infinite precautions of a man to whom his little 
fortune was a vcrj great mailer affecting ihe very course of die 
spheres. Helen had boldly, with indeed an unspeakable hardi- 
hood, notwithstanding the horror and remonstrances of the 
man of business, taken immediate steps to withdraw her money 
and get it into her possession. All this was done very quietly, 
very quickly, and, by good hick, favourably enough. And then 
she made anangements for her venture; the great voyage into 
the unknown. 

'Yes,' she said, 'lam going on a journey. You will per- 
haps guess where— or if noi where, for 1 am not just Hear on 
that point myself, you will at least know with what end. I 
have nothing to teep me back now — ' a little moisture came 
into Helen's eyes, out thai did not affect her steady, small 
voice, 'and only him in the world that needs me. I am going 
lo Alick, Lily. You will tell me it's raili, as everybody doe? — 
and maybe it is rash. If he has wearied at the last and given 
up nil thoughts of mo. I will never blame him; but that I 
cannot think, and it is borne in on my mind that he has more 
need of me than ever. So I am just taking my foot in my 
hind and going to him,' she said, looking at Lily with a smile. 

'Helen! oh, you will not do that! Go to htm, to you 
know rot where, to circumstances you arc quite, quite ignorant 
oi? Oh, Helen, you will not do that I' 

1 Indeed and that will I.' said Helen, with the same calm 
and steady smile. ' I am feared for nothing, bet maybe that 
he might hear the news and start to come to me before I could 
get to him.' 

'That is enough,' cried Lily. 'Oh, wait till he comes; 
send for hint ! Rather anything than go all that weary way 

across the sea alone.' 

•Iam feared for nothing,' Helen said, still smiling, 'and 
who would meddie with me ? I am not so very bonnie, and 
I am not so very young- I am just as safe, or safer, than half 
the women in the world that have to do things the oihcr half 

do not understand.' 

• Like myself, you think,' Lily said; and it was on her lips 
to add, ' if you succeed no better than me ! ' But the bondage 
of life was upon her. and of the pride, and the decorum of 
life. Ronald had taken no part in this conversation, but he 
was there all the lime standing against the window, looking out. 
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He was very impatient that his conversation with his wife, so 
important in every way, should be interrupted. His own affairs 
were so full in his mind, as was natural, that any enforced pause 
in the discussion of them appeared to him as if the course of 
the world had been stopped. And this country girl's insignificant 
little story, perfect)/ wild and foolish aa it wu, that it should 
take precedence of his own, at so great a crisis I He lurried 
round al last and said, in a voice thrilline with impatience, 'I 
hope, as Lily does, that ;ou will do nothing rash, Miss lilythc- 

We have a great deal to do ourselves irith our own arrange- 
ments—' 

' And I am keeping Lily fiom jou ! You will excuse me,' 
cried Helen, wounded, 'but I am going to do something very 
rash, as you say, and 1 may never come back ; and I cannot 
leave a friend like Lily, and one my father was fond of, and 
thought upon on his death-bed, and one that knows where I am 
going and why, without a word. There is perhaps nobody but 
Lily in (lie wurld dial kntms wlial I mean and what I am doiii^;, 
and my reasons for it,' Helen said. She took her friend's hand 
once more into her own. ' But I will not keep you front him, 
Lily, when no doubt you have so much to say.' 

' You shall not go,' said Lily, with something of her old 
petulance, • till you have seen what 1 have to show you, and 
till you have lold mc everything there is to telL Oh, my baby, 
my little bairn, my little flower I I could be angry that you 
have put him out of my head for a moment. Come, come, and 
see him now.' 

Ronald paced up and down the room when he was left 
alone ; his impatience was not perhaps without some excuse. 
He was very anxious to come to some ground of agreement 
With Lily, some basis upon which their life could be built. He 
had hoped much from the great eou/> of tho morning, from the 
bringing back of the child, which he had intended to do him- 
self, taking advantage of the first thrill of emotion, and identify- 
ing himself its father, with the infant restored to her arms ; but 
the women with their folly had spoiled that moment for him, 
and lost him the best of the opportunity ; and now here was 
another woman thrusting her foolish story into the midst of that 
crisis in his life. Ronald was out of heart and oul of temper. 
He began to see, as he had never done before, the difficulties 
that seemed to close up iris path. He had feared, and yet not 
feared, the tempest of reproaches which no doubt Lily would 
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jwur upon him. He did not know her any better than this, 
but expected what the conventional woman would do in a took 
or a malicious story— from his wife: and he had expected that 
there would be a great quarrel, a heaping up of every grievance, 
aud then tears, and then reconciliation, as in every story of thp 
kind that had ever been told. But even if she could resist the 
sight of him and of his pleading, Ronald felt a certainly that 
Lily could not resist the return ol her child ; for this she would 
forgive everything. This link that held them together was one 
that never could bo broken. He had calculated CM;rything 
with the greatest care, but he had not thought it necessary to 
go beyond that. When she had her child in her arms, lily, 
he felt sure, would return to hit, and no cloud should ever 
come between them more. 

But now this delusion was over. She had not showered 
reproaches upon him. She had not done anything he ex- 
pected her to do. The dreadful, the astounding revelation 
that had been made to him, was that this was not Lily any 
longer. It was another woman, older, graver, shaped by life 
and experience, without faith, with a mind too clear, with eyes 
too penetrating. Would she ever turn to him otherwise than 
with that look, which seemed to espy a new pretence, a new 
deception in everything he said? Ronald still loved his wife ; 
he would have given a great deal, almost, perhaps, the half of 
Sir Robert's fortune 10 have his Lily back again as she had 
been ; but he began now, for the first time, to feci that it 
would be necessary to give up that vision, to arrange his life on 
another footing. If she would but consent at least to fulfil the 
decorums ol life, to remain under his roof, to be the mistress 
of his house, not to flaunt in the face of the world the division 
between these two who hod mode a love-marriage, who bad 
not been able to keep apart when everything was against their 
union, and now were rent asunder when everything was in its 
favour! What ridicule would be poured upon him! What 
talk and discussion there would be ! His mind flashed forward 
to a vision of himself alone in Sir Robot's great house in 
Moray Place, and Lily probably here at Dalntgas with her 
child. Sir Robert's house was his, and Sir Robert's fortune 
was his. Except what he chose to give her, out of this much- 
desired fortune— for which indeed it was he who had planned 
and suffered, not she— she had no right to anything. There 
was so much natural justice in Ronald Lumsden's mind that 
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he did not like this, though, as it was the law, and he a lawyer, 
it cost him less than it might have done another man ; but he 
meant (o make the strongest and most effective use of it all the 
same. He meant to show her that she was entirely dependent 
upon him — she and her child; that she had nothing, and no 
rights except what he chose to allow her, and that it wa? her 
interest and that of her child (whom besides he could take 
from her, were he so minded) to keep on affectionate terms 
with him. 

This, though it gave him a certain angry satisfaction, was a 
very different tiling, it must be allowed, from what he had 
dreamed. He had thought of recovering IJIy as she was, in 
(he freshness of her love and faith hefoie even the first stroke 
of that disappointment about the house, the garret in Edin- 
burgh, upon which her hopes had been fixed Full of bright- 
ness and variety, a companion of whom one never would or 
could tire, whose faith in him would make up for any failure of 
appreciation on the part of the icst of the world, nay make an 
end of that— for would not such a faith have inspired him to 
helieve in himself, to be all she believed him to be? Did h«? 
live a hundred years, and she by his side, Ronald now knew 
that he would never have thai faith again. And the absence of 
ii would be more than a mere negative— it would inspire him 
the wrong way, and make him in himself less and less worthy 
— a man of calculations and scheme* — all that ahc most 
objected to, but of which he felt the principle in himself. It 
is not to be supposed that he himself called, or permitted him- 
self to imagine these calculations base. He thought them 
reasonable, sagacious, wise, the only way of getting on in the 
world. They had succeeded perfectly in the present instance. 
He was conscious, with a sort of pride, that he had thus fairly 
gained Sir Robert's fortune, which he had set before him aa an 
object jo long ago. He had won it, as it were, with his bow 
and his spear, and it was such a gain to a young man . was un- 
speakable, helping him in every way, not only in present com- 
fort but in importance, in his profession, in the opinion of the 
solicitors, who had always more confidence in a limn who liad 
money of his own. Ah, yes he had won in this struggle — 
but then something cold clutched at his heart. He was a 
young man still, and he loved his wife — he wanted her and 
happiness along with all those other possessions : but when he 
won Sir Robert's money, he had lost Lily. Was this so? 
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Must he consent that this should be so? Were ihey separated 
for ever by the thing that ought to unite them? He said to 
himself: 'No. no,' but in his heart he felt that cold shadow 
closing over him. They might be together as of old— more 
than of old — each other's constant companions. But Lily 
would never be to him what she had been : ihey would be two, 
living side by side, unconsciously or consciously criticising each 
other, spying upon each othct. They would no more be one. 

To meet this, when one has expected the flush and assur- 
ance of success, has of all things in the woild the most 
embittering and exasperating effect upon the mind. Ronald 
had looked for trouble with Lily— the ordinary kind of trouble, 
a quarrel perhaps J outrantt, involving many painful scenes : 
but he had never thought of the real effect of his conduct upon 
her i.i. Jul. llie U i- i .-. n, j ,u - revulsion of her feelings, the com- 
plete change of his aspect in her eyes, and of that which she 
presented to him A movement of disgust with everything, 
with himself, with her, with his success, and all that it could 
pioduce, succeeded the other changes of feeling. It is not 
unnatural at such a moment to wish to do harm to somebody, 
to throw off something of that sense of the intolerable that is 
in one's own mind, upon another. And Ronald bethought 
himself of what Helen Wythe had said, her complete acquaint- 
ance with the story which had been so carefully concealed from 
her — and her confession that she had it from Katrin. A wave 
of wrath went over him. Katrin had been in the secret from 
the beginning, not by any desire of his, but because the cir- 
cumstances rendered it inevitable that she should be so, and 
nulhing could have been done without her complicity. He 
said to himself that he had never liked her, nor her surly brute 
of a husband, who had looked at him with so much suspicion 
on many of his visits here. They thought themselves privileged 
persons, no doubt: faithful servants, who had been of use, to 
whom on that account everything was to be forgiven ; who 
would be in his own absence, as they had been in Sir Roberts, 
a sort of master and mistress to Dalrugas, recounting to every- 
body, and to the child when he grew up, the history of his 
parents' marriage, entertaining all the country neighbours wich 
it— an intolerable suggestion. With them at least, short work 
could be made. He rang the bell hastily and desired tlut 
Katrin should be sent to him at once, she and lier husband : 
and awaited their appearance impatiently, forming sharp phrases 
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in his mind to say to tbem, vith ihe full purpose of pouring on 
their heads the full volume of his wrath. 

Katrin received that summons without surprise. She had 
thought it likely that something would be :>aid to her of grati- 
tude for her faithful service, and for her care of Lily — perhaps 
a little present given, which Katrin did not want, hut yet 
would have prized and guarded among her chief treasures- 
She called in Dougal from the stable, and lustily brushed the 
straws and dust from his rough coat. ' But they ken you're 
aye among the beasts,' she said. She herself put on a spotless 
white apron, and ligd the otringa of her cap, which in the heat 
of the kitchen were often flying loose. Dougal followed her, 
with no such look of pleasure on his face. To him Ronald was 
still • that birkie from Edinburgh,' whose visits and absences, 
and all the mystery of his appearance and disappearance, had 
so often upset the house and wrought Miss Lily woe. The 
wish that he could just have got his two hands on him had not 
died out of his mind, and it was bitter to Dougal to feel that 
this man was to be henceforward his master, even though he 
believed he was about to receive nothing but compliments and 
gratification from his hand. Ronald was still walking up and 
down the room when the pair — Katrin with her most smiling 
and genial looks— apjwared at the door. 

' Oh, you are there,' he said, hastily, with a tone of careless 
disdain. ' I wished to epeak to you at once to lei you know 
what I have settled, that you may have time to make your own 
arrangements. There are likely to be many changes in the 
house— and the way of living altered altogether. I think it 
best to tell you that, after Whitsunday, Mrs Lumsden will have 
no furtlici occasion for your services.' 

He had not found it so easy as he thought, in face of 
Katrin's changing countenance, which clouded a little with sur- 
prise and disappointment at his first words : then rose into 
flushed amazement, and then to consternation. ' Sir ! 1 she cried 
when he paused, aghast, and without another word to say. 

■I kent it would be that way,' Dougal muttered, behind 
her, in the opening of the door. 

' Well I ' said Ronald, sharply, ' have you anything to say 
against it? I am aware you have for a long time ron<idercd 
this house your own, but that was simply because of the negli- 
gence of the master. That time is over, and it is in new 
hands. You will understand, though it is not the usual time 
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for speaking, (hat I give you iawfu! notice to leave before the 
Whitsunday term in this current year. 

'Sir/ said Katrin again, 'I'm thinking I canna rightly trust 
to my ears : are you meaning to send me— mc and Dougal. 
Sir Robert's auld servants, and Miss Lily's faithful scrvtnts— 
away ? aad take our places from us that we've held this twenty 
yea: ? I think I maun be bewitched, for I canna believe mv 
ears.' 

! Let us have no more words on the subject,' said Ronald, 
'arguing will make it no better. You are Sir Robert's old 
servants, no doubt, but Sir Robert is dead and buried : and 
how far you were faithful servants to him- after all that I 
know of my own experience : the less said of that the better, it 
seems to me.' 

' Dougal,' said Katrin, with a gasp, 1 baud me, that I dinna 
burst. He is meaning the way we've behaved to him.' 

'And he has good reason,' said Dougal, his shaggy brows 
meeting each other over two fiery sparks of red eyes. "Od, if 
I had had my will, many's the time I would have Itickit him 
out o' the house.* 

Dougal's words were but as a muttering— the growl of a 
tempest — but the two people blocking the door, meeting him 
with sudden astonishment and a quick-rising fury of indigna- 
tioa, which matched his own. wrought Ronald's passion to a 
climax : he seized up his hat, which was on the table, and 
pushed past ihem, sending the solid figures to right and left. 
'That's enough. I have nothing more to say to you/ he said. 

It was Katrin that caught him by the arm. 'Maister 
Lumsden/ she said, 'je'H just satisfy me first Is it be- 
cause of what we did for you — takin' ye in, makin' ye maister 
and mair, keepin' youi secret, hclpin' a* your plans — that 
you're now turnin' us out of our daily bread, out o' our hame, 
out o' your doors ? ' 

'Cheating your master in every particular," said Ronald.^'as 
you will me, no doubt, whenever you have a chance. Yes: 
that is one of my reasons. What did you say?' 

He raised the cane in his hand. The movement was in- 
voluntary, as tf to strike at the excited and threatening coun- 
tenance of Dougal behind. They were huddled in a little crowd 
on the top of the winding stair. Ronald had turned round, on 
his way out, at Kalrin's appeal, and stood with his back to the 
stair, close »K>n the upper step. 'What did you say?' he 
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cried again, sharply. Dougal's utterances were never clear. 
He said something again, in which 1 Go-d ! 1 was the only arti- 
culate word, and made a large step forward, thrusting his wife 
violently out of the way. 

It ail happened in a moment, before they could draw breath. 
Ronald, il is to bo supposed, made a hasty, involuntary step 
backward, before this threatening, furious figure— with his arm 
still lifted, and the cane in it, readr to strike ; but lost his foot- 
ing, and thus plunged headforemost down the deep well of the 
spiral stair. 



CHAPTER X L V I I I 



L[LV* was veryreluciant to let Helen go. She kept her on 
pretence of the child, who had to be exhibited and 
adored. A great event annihilates time. It seemed 
already to Lily that the infant had never been out of her arms, 
thai he had always found his natural refuge pressed close to 
her. with his tittle head against her breast. She had at first, 
with natural but unreasonable feeling, ordered Margaret out of 
her sight, she who had been the instrument of so much suffer- 
ing to her; but the woman had defended herself with justice. 
' It is me thai lias done everything for him all this time,' she 
said. "It is me that has trained him up to look for his 
mammaw. Eh, it would have been easy to train the darlin' to 
look to nobody bui mc in the world ; but I have just made it 
his daily thought that he was to come to his mammaw— and 
summer and winter and night and day I have thought of no- 
thing but thai bairn*' Lily had yielded to this appeal, and 
Beenie had already made Margaret welcome. They sat in the 
little outer room, already established in all the old habits of 
their life, sitting opposite to each other, with iheir needlework 
and all its little paraphernalia of workboxoa and reeb of thread, 
brought out as if there had never been any interruption of their 
life, and the flint, half-whispered sound of their conversation 
making a subdued accompaniment, while Lily with her child 
on her knee, pausing every moment to talk to him, to admire 
him, to respond to the countless little baby appeals to heratten- 
tion, appeared to Helen an image of that perfect happiness 
which is inoie completely associated, to women, with the 
possession of a child than with any other circumstance in the 
world. Helen did not know, except in the vaguest manner, of 
anything that lay below. She divined that there might be 
grievances between the two who had been so long parted. But 
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Helen herself would have forgiven Ronald on the first demand. 
His sins would have been to her simply sins, to be forgiven, 
not a character with which her own was in the most painful 
opposition, She would have entered into no such question. 
Lily detained her as long as possible, inquiring into all her pur- 
poses, which it was far too laic to attempt to shake. Helen, in 
her rustic simplicity and complete ignorance of the woild, was 
going lo America, to its most distant and rudest part, the un- 
settled and dubious regions of the West, the Backwoods, as 
they were then called, which might have been in another 
pianet for anything this innocent Pilgrim knew of them — and 
indeed at that time, unless to those who had made it a special 
study, those outskirts of civilisation were known scarcely to any. 
' There will aye be conveyances of some kind. I can ride upon 
a horse if it conies to that, 1 Helen said, with her tranquil smile. 
'And no doubt he will come to meet me, which will make it 
all easy.' 

' And that is the whole of your confidence ?' cried Lily. 

' No, no ; my confidence is in God that knows everything ; 
and I.iiy, you should bless His name that has brought you out 
ol all your trouble, and given you that darliri 1 , God bless hint, 
and a good man to stand by you, and pur settled home. Oh, 
if 1 can but get Alick to come back, to settle, to work my bittie 
of land, and live an honest, quiet life like our forbears ' — the 
lima stood for a moment in Helen's eyes, — 'but I will think of 
you, a happy woman, my bonnic Lily; and it will keep my 
heart.' 

What a strangely different apptehension of her own position 
was in Lily's heart as she sat atone when Helen had gone. The 
baby had gone to sleep and had been laid on the bed, and she 
began to pace slowly about in her room, as Ronald was doing 
so near to her, with a heavy heart, notwithstanding her joy, 
wondering and questioning with herself what the life was to be 
that lay before her. A settled home, a good man to stand by 
her, a lovely child. What more could woman want in this 
world? The crisis could not continue as it was now — some 
ground of possibility must be come to, some foundation on 
which to build their future life. To think of accompanying her 
husband to Edinburgh, taking possession of her uncle's 
house, establishing herself in it, he the master of everything, 
made her heart sick. If they had stolen his money from old 
Sir Robert it would have been less dreadful, than thus to taltc 
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everything from him, in defiance of all his wishes, as soon as 
he was dead— when he could assert his own will no more. If 
she could remain where she was, Lily felt that she could bear 
it better. Bat this was only one part of the question before 
her, which had to be settled. She who had become Ronald's 
wife in the fervour and enthusiasm of a foolish young love, who 
had lived on his coming, on the hope of his return, on the 
dream of that complete and perfect union before God and man 
in which nobody could shame them or ihrow a shadow on their 
honour — to find liciself now, after being betrayed and deceived 
and outraged, her heart torn out of her breasC her child out of 
her arms, the truth out of her life, in the position of the happy 
woman, her home assured, her husband by her side, her child 
in her arms — and to be called upon to thank God for it, to take 
up her existence as if no cloud had covered it, and face the world 
with a smiling face, forgetting all that interval of misery and 
livation and falsehood ! Hci steps became quicker and 
quicker as the tide of her thoughts rose. Amid all the sur- 
roundings, which were those of perfect peace, the child asleep 
on the bed, the soft undertones of the attendant women — yet 
all that passion and agony within ! 

But Lily knew this could not be. Dreadful reason and 
necessity faced her like two dumb images of fate Some way 
of living had to be found, senile foundation on which to build 
the new, changed, disenchanted life. She had no desire to 
shame Ronald in the sight of his friends, to make her indigna- 
tion, her disappointment the property of the world. There 
would be critics enough to judge him and his schemes to 
secure Sir Robert's money. It was hers, in the loyalty of a 
wife, to take her share of the buiden, to let it be believed at 
least that all bad been done with her consent ; and obnoxious 
as this was to Lily, she forced her mind to il as a thing that 
had to be. That was, however, an outside matter— the worst 
of the question was within ; how were they to live together side 
by side, to share all the trivialities of life, to watch over together 
the growth of their child, to decide together all the questions 
of existence, like two who were one, who were all in all to each 
Oilier — these two who were so far and go fatally apart? But 
Lily did not disguise from herself that this must be done. She 
calmed herself down with a strong exertion of her will, and 
prepared herself to meet her husband, to discuss with him, as 
far as was possible, the future conditions of their life. 
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She had turned to leave l>er room, in order to join Ronald 
and proceed to this discussion, when the silence of the house 
was suddenly disturbed by a shriek of liorror and dismay ; no 
little cry, but one that pierced the silence like a knile, sharp, 
sudden, terrible, followed by a voice, in disjointed sentences, 
declaiming, praying, crying out like a prophet or a madman. 
The two womco came rushing to Lily from the outer room, 
struck with terror. What was it, who wok it that was sneaking ? 
The voice was not known to any of them ; the sound of the 
broken words, loud, as if close to their ears, gradually becom- 
ing intelligible, yet without any meaning they could understand, 
drove them wild with terror. 'What is it?' they all cried. 
Was it some madman who had broken into the houac? Lily 
cast a glance, the mother's first idea to see that all was safe 
with the child, and then hastened through the empty drawing- 
room, where she expected to find Ronald. The door was open, 
and through the doorway there appeared a tragic, awful figure, 
a woman with her hands sometimes lifted to her head, some- 
times wildly flung into the air, her voice growing hoarser, giving 
forth in terrible succession those broken uentences, in wild 
prayer, exhortation, invective, it was impossible to say which. 
Some locks of her hair, disturbed by the motion of her hands, 
hung loose on her forehead, her eyes were wildly enlarged and 
siaring, her lips loose and swollen with the torrent of passionate 
sound. For a moment Lily Hood ;'nu!. terrified, dunking it a 
stranger — someone she had never seen before . and the first 
words were like those o( a prayer. 

' Lord hac mercy 1 Lord hae mercy ! Swear ye didna lay 
a finger on him, no a finger 1 Swear ye didna touch him, man 1 
Oh, the bonnie lad, oh, the bonnie lad ! ' Then a shriek again, 
as from something she saw. 'Tak him up gently, tak him softly) 
hb head, his head ' tak care of his bead. Oh, the bonnie lad, 
the bonnie lad ! Lord hae mercy, mercy ! Say ye didna lay a 
finger on him. Swear ye didna touch him ! Oh, his head, his 
head, it's his head ! Oh, men, lift him like a bairn ! Lord hae 
mercy, hae mercy ! Say ye didna lay a finger on htm. Oh, the 
bonnie lad, the bonnie lad ! ' The wild figure clasped its 
hands, watching intently something going on below, which now 
became audible to the terrified watchers also, sounds of men's 
footsteps, of hurried shuffling and struggling, audible through 

the broken shrieks and outcries of the woman at the top of the 
stairs. 
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'Who is h?' cried Lily, breathless with terror, falling back 
upon her attendants behind her. 

' Katrin, Katrin, Katrin !' cried Beenie, carried away by 
the wild contagion of the moment, ' she's gone mad, she's gone 
out of her censes. Mem, come back to your ain rooni, conic 
back, this is nae place for you I ' 

Katrin ! was it Katrin, this wild figure ? Lily darted out 
and caught her by the arm. 

* Katrin ! what has happened ? Is it you that have been 
crying m»? Katrin, whatever it is, compose yourself. Come 
and tell me what has happened. Is it Dougal ? What is it? 
We will do everything, everything ihnt is possible.' 

Katrin turned her changed countenance upon her mistress, 
her swollen lips hanging apart ceased their utterance with u 
gasp. She looked wildly down the stairs, then, putting her 
hands upon Lily's shoulders, pushed her back into the room, 
signing to Robina behind. ' Keep her away, keep her—' she 
seemed to them to say, making wild motions with her hands to 
the rooms beyond. Her words were too indistinct to be under- 
stood, but her gestures were clear enough. 

*Oh, mem,' cried Beenie, 'it will be something that's no 
for your eyes. For mercy's sake bide here and let me gang 
and see.' 

' Whatever has happened, it is for me to see to it,' said 
Lily. And then, disengaging herself from them, she said, for 
the firtt time very gravely and calmly, ' My husband mutt 
have gone out. Go and look for him. Whatever has hap- 
pened, it is he who ought to he here.' 

She got downsiairs in time to see the stumbling, staggering 
figures of the men carrring him into the library. But it was 
not till some time afterwards that Lily had any suspicion what 
it was. She thought it was Dougal, who had met with some 
dreadful accident. She had the calmneac in this belief to send 
off at once for a doctor in two different directions ; and, having 
been besged by her uncle's valet not to go into the room till 
the doctor came, obeyed him without alarm, and went out to 
the door to look for Ronald. It was strange he should have 
gone out at this moment, but how could he know that anyUiing 
would be wanted to make his presence indispensable ? Most 
likely he was angry with her for keeping him waiting, for talk- 
ing to Helen Wythe when there were things so much more 
important in hand- She went out to the doer to look for hint, 
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not without a senv that to Have him to refer to in such an 
emergency was something good. Nor without the thought that 
it would please him to sec bcr looking out for him over the 
moor. 



Ronald never spoke again. If his death was not in- 
stantaneous in point of fact, it was so virtually, for he never 
recovered consciousness. He had fallen with great force down 
the stairs from the worn upper step, which lad failed his foot 
as he made that recoil backward from DougaTs threatening 
advance — the step of which he had so often spoken in half 
derision, half seriousness, as a danger for any old man. Neither 
he nor anyone else could hare supposed it was a danger for 
Ronald, so young, so full of energy and strength. And many 
were the reflections, it need not be said, upon the vicissitudes 
of life and the fate of the young mart, just after long waiting, 
come into possession of all that was best in life, fortune and 
happiness, and all the rest The story was told all own iltc 
country from one house to another, and in Edinburgh, where 
he was so well known. To have waited so long for the happi- 
ness of his life and then not to enjoy it for a week, to be seized 
by those grim fangs of fate in the moment of his victory, in the 
first hoar of his joy! The papers were not as bold in those 
days as now. The fashion of personalities bad not come in 
unless when something very scandalous, concealed under initials, 
was to be had. But there was nothing scandalous in Ronald 
Lomsden's story. 

In the inquiry that followed, there was at first an attempt to 
suggest that Dougal, who was shown to have been always in 
opposition to him, and sometimes to have uttered half threats 
of what he would do if he could get his hands on that birkie 
from Edinburgh, was instrumental in causing his death. And 
poor Katrin, changed Into an old woman, with grey hair that 
would not be kept in order under her white cap, and lips that 
hung apart and could scarcely utter a word clearly, was ex- 
amined before the Procurator, especially as to what she meant 
by the words which she had been heard by all in the house to 
repeat as she stood screaming at the head of the stairs : ' Swear 
you never lifted a finger upon him.' Were these directions she 
was giving to her husband in case of any future investigation? 
or was she adjuring him to satisfy her, to let her know the 
truth ? But Katrin was in no condition to explain to anyone, 
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much leas to the Procurator in his Court, what she had meant. 
But there was no proof against Dougal, and every evidence of 
truth in his story; and any doubt that might subsist in the 
minds of persons apt to doubt everything, and to believe the 
worst in even- case, died away into silence after a while. It is 
possible that the possibility harmed him, though, as he retained 
his place and trust in Dalrugas, even that was of no great con- 
sequence ; but Kali in never was, as the country folk said, "her 
own woman ' again. She never could get out of her eyes the 
horror of that sudden fall backwards, the sound against the 
stone wall, on the stone steps. In the middle of the night, 
years after, she would wake the house, calling upon her husband, 
with pathetic cries, to swear he never laid a finger on him. 
This made their lives miserable, though they did not deserve 
it; for Kiitiin knew ai the bottom u! her'heart, as Dougal 
knew, but having said ii once, would not repeat— that he laid 
no finger on Ronald, nor ever. Rave in the emptiest of words, 
meant him any harm. 

Lily was lost for a time in a horror and grief of which com- 
punction was the sharpest part. Her heart-recoil from her 
husband, her sense of the impossibility of life by his side, her 
rerulaion against him, overwhelmed her mm* more bitterly, 
more terribly than the poignant recollections of happiness past, 
which overwhelm many mourners The only thing (hit gave 
her a little comfort in those heavy depths, was the remembrance 
of the moment when, all unknowing that he could never again 
come to her, she had gone out to look for Ronald over the 
moor. There might have been comfort to her after a while in 
that moor, which had been the confidant of so many of her 
thoughts of him ; but to go up and down, in all the common 
uses of life, the stairs upon which he died, was impossible. 
She felt a compunction the more to leave the scene of all the 
happier days — the broken life which yet was often so sweet, 
which had been ihe beginning of all. It seemed almost an 
offence against him to leave a place so connected with his 
image ; but still k was impossible to remain. There was a 
little mark upon the wall which made them all shudder. And 
Lily was terrified when her baby was carried up or down those 
stairs ; the surest foot might stumble where he had stumbled, 
and it is not true that the catastrophes of life do not repeat 
themselves. Life is all a series o! repetitions ; and why not 
that as well as a more common thing ? 
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It was this above ail things else that made her leave the 
house ol her fathers, the place where her tragedy had been 
played out, from its heedless beginning to its dreadful, un- 
ihought-of end. It was not to common then as now for thr 
wrecked persons of existence lo betake themselves over the 
world to the places where the sun shines brightest and the skies 
are most blue: but still, when the wars were all well over, it 
was done by many, and the young widow, with her beautiful 
child, and her twu women attendants, was met with by many 
people who knew, or were told by those who knew, her strange 
story, and pitied her with all their hear. They pitied her for 
other sufferings than those which were really hers. Those that 
were attributed to her were common enough and belong to the 
course of nature : the others were different, but perhaps not 
less true. Rut it cannot be denied cither that, as there was a 
certain relief even in the first shock of Lily's grief, a sense of 
deliverance from difficulties beyond her power to solve, so there 
vras a rising of her heart from it.< oppression, a rebound of 
nature and life not too long delayed. Her child made every- 
thing easy to her, and made, all the more for coming back to 
her so suddenly, a new beginning of life. And that life was 
not unhappy, and had imny interests in it notwithstanding the 
fiery ordeal with which it began. 

Helen Blythe came back to Kinloch-Rugas within the year, 
bringing her husband with her. He was not perhaps n*form«rd 
and made a new man of, as he vowed he would be in her 
hands. Perhaps, except in moments of exaltation, she had 
not expected that But she did what she had soberly declared 
to be the mission of many women — she ' pulled him through.' 
They settled upon her little property and farmed it more or less 
well, more or less ill, according as Alick could be kept 'steady,' 
and Helen's patience. Two children came, both more or less 
pathetically careful, from their birth, of their father : and the 
household, though it bore a chequered ciistcnce, was happy on 
the whole. When Helen saw the Manse under the chill celibate 
rule of the new minister, she was very sorry for him, but enter- 
tnined no regrets; and when, later in life, he married, the 
preciseness of the new establishment moved her to many a 
quiet laugh, and the private conviction— never broken— that, 
in her own troubled existence, always at full strain with her 
'wild' Alick but partially reformed, and the many roughnesses 
of ihc farmer's life, her ambitions for her boy, and her comfort 
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in her girl— she was better off than in her old sphere. She Hid 
not make her husband perfect, but she pulled him through. 
Perhaps had she laken the reins of that wild spirit into her 
hands ai first, she might have made him all thai could have 
been wished : but as it was she gave him a possible life, a stand- 
ing ground when he hod been sinking in the waves — a habita- 
tion and a name. 

Lily came back to the North to establish herself in a house 
more modern and comfortable, and less heavy with associations 
than Dalrugas, some years after these events, and there was 
much friendship between her and the old minister's daughter, 
who had been so closely woven with the most critical moments 
of her life. They were different in every possible respect, but 
above all in their view of existence. Helen had her serene 
failh in her own influence and power to shape the other lives 
which she felt to be in her charge, to support her always. But 
to Lily there seemed no power in herself to affect others at all. 
She — so much more vivacious, strongei, to all appearance, of 
higher intelligence— had been helpless in her own existence, 
able for no potent action, swept by the movements of others 
into one fated path, loved, yet incapable of influencing any who 
loved her. She was now a great deal better off, her life a great 
deal brighter, with ill manner of good things within her reach, 
than Helen, on hei little bit of land, poshing her rough hus- 
band, with as few detours as possible, along the path of life, 
and smiling over her hard task. Lily was a wealthy woman, 
with a delightful hey, and nil those openings of new hope and 
interest before her in Mm which give a woman perhaps a more 
vivid happiness than anything strictly her own. But the one 
mother trembled a little, white the other looked forward screnclv 
to an unbroken tranquil course of college prizes and bursaries, 
and at the end a good Majisc, and perhaps a popular position 
for her son. What should Lily have for hers ? She had much 
greater things to hope for. Would it be hers to stand vaguely 
in the way of Fate, to put out ineffectual hands, to feel the 
other currents of life as before sweep, her away ? Or should she 
ever stand smiling, like simple Helen, holding the helm, direct- 
ing the course, conscious of power (o defeat alt harm and guide 
towirds all good ? Hut thai only the course of the years could 

show. 

THE END 
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Poetry 

Radyard Kipling. BALLADS. By Rudvard Kipling. 

CrOWH Qve. Buckram* 61. 
The aooouoeenieii of a oew tolsroe of poetry from Mr. Kipling will excite wide 
nurcH. The exceptiirial iuteeil of ' Banack-Rooti Ballada,' wita which ibli 
rolume *UI be uniform, Jollifies ibe Hope that tbe new book tixi •III obtain a 
•id* poTobrilf. 

W. E. Donley. ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by 
W. E. HknlEY. OwenSw. Buikrtm. 61. 
Also JO copies on hand-ma At ■ Deity 81 #, ^1, 11. 

Also i$ copies od Japanese paper. Dimy Stv. /. ■ , 2J. 
Few annoinctnenu will be mor: welcome to leven of Bne|ii ,■ - Inn it* one 
(hat Mf. Hntlfr h MndtC Weelhtr into one book the fineil b/rics in our 
language. Robuti ard Oiietaal ibe book will certainly be, and il will be pro- 
duced -iih tbc ume care that nude ' Lyra Heroic* 1 dtllthtlol to the haul tad 
eye. 

"Q' THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Ljrics 
frnm Simey 10 Shiiley. arrayed by A. T. Qdili.br Couch. Crow* 
8:t. Bueiwn. 61. 

Also 30 copies od hand made paper. Dimy £ 1 , I/. 

Also 15 topic* on Japaicne paper. Demy Si*. £*, a/, 
Mr. Quill'i Coodi'i uilt and t;tn|~>th; mark Urn on: u a torn and 
ool ol tie wealth of Eliabeihin poetry be hai made 1 book if great aiiiaciijn. 

H. C Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by R C. Btiu 1: ■ ■ M.A. Crvivn iiu. Buckram. 6r. 
Thii book will arpeal 10 a wide public Few Uagaagtt ate richer irnerioairriae 
ihiti ibe Rncii'd, and ibe Ediior bu had mim diflVcaliy In con (mi nr. Us miteiial 
wilhin bit limin. 

W B. Yoits. A BOOK OF IRISH VERSE, Edited by W. B. 

Yeats. Cmcn 8r*. 31. 6d. 
An anthol>gy of triah poetry lelicted bf aa editor wba;e own vera* hat woo a coo- 
lidenbie reputation. 
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Fiction 

Messrs. Metkobn call mention to the fact that the fellowinj- novels 
sue Issued for ihe fir;*, time in one volume instead o( in the old iwo ani 
three volume form. 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By 
Gilbert Pakkir, Avthor cf 'Pierre and his People,' etc. Cretin 
Spp, c. 

A historical «man:e dealing with the Hlning period in the history of Canada in 
whfch !•-• - and Englaai were cootendini; for is possesion. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope, 

Auihoi of 'The Prisoner of Zenda," 'The God in the Car/ etc. 
Crtvm 8:0. 6r. 

Tab tkm re-tune of Anthony Hope's fim novel. I< has bten out of prim for »one 
y'i-., and in rice of the ETeal copubritr of tbesuthor. ii h»s Wn rrririnrnt. It 
u a story of political ad -mtuic ii South Arneiin, and it rathii in iSi siyU of 
* Tl» Prisoner of Zeoda-' 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By MRS. W. K. 
Clifford, Author of 1 Aunl Anne,' etc. Croon &vo, 6/. 
Tab h the first lone tiory which Mrs. Clifford bu written line* the remaikah'y 
IBeBpSSm 1 Aunt Anne** 

M.M. Dowie. GALLIA. By Mene Muriel Dowie. Author 

of 'A Girl in the Carpathian!.' Crown 8ti». 65. 
This ii a story of modern society by the author of ' A Girt U- the CvpaihUDf, 1 whitb 
wu [.■..'.!.■ one of tbe mm popilar b<va:i of irivel enr pulili>hrd. 

Mrs. Oliphant. S!R ROBERTS FORTUNE. By Mrs. 

Ol_rPH*Nr. Cronm Srw. fit. 

Mrs. PinBent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellem 

F. Pinsrkt, Author of ' Jenay's Case.' Crown Sivj. 6s. 
A story of modem lie and thought, beinf a sluly of two eptotiie Ifpes— tie 
Cbrbiian aid the Agnoitic Mrs. Pimert's 6m book was very succeisfol, ard 
■ha l-i.i.r -liii.M ipolia of ll it ■ r»mnM><- and powFrri)*tory,and 1 ;.: . 

madt thtnt took forirari with keen inlenst (o tbe author*! neil look. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. NORRis, Author of ' The Rogue,' etc. Crovn Sw. fir. 

E F. Benson. LADY MASSINGTON'S RESURRECTION, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By E. F. Benson, Author of 'Dodo.' 
Crown Sw. 6l. 
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Julian Corbott. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 

Julian Corbbtt, Author of Tor God and Cold,' ' Copbclua 

Xlllth.,' etc Crrnvn 81*. f». 
Thh II I hiikwical ramnncc of the time of the Frewb ft»«linlf* by ■ writer wb»M 
prtnot* inrio have been much Malted lot ihrli ' r.imailic bejuty miU pmfoind 

inurrH *bif ntitvui urmgilt orvtyta." M*»iy u^tu .tvtitcil their 

1 >■'.<■ .< ' and ' ■ - id r - ;. . ■' -. ,1. ■. ol the put. 

Gilbert Parker. AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
Bj G11.iK.tr Parkka, Aulhw ol 'Picric and hii People,' 'The 
Tiamlauon of 1 Sarflge,' etc. Cuam 810. 61. 

Tbli Uml coi.I.l. u ( more lain 0* ibt f*' Nutlh, and ojnulna tbc lail tilveiuu.es 

of 'Pretty Pierre.' Mr. Parker* lint vJume of Canadian lionet wai publitbcd 
aboDl laoycart a|u, and - ■ received wall unaiamuut 

FhUlpps-WooUej. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Talc of 
Adventoie. By Ct-ivt Phiupps Woolley, Author of 'Snap,' Fait 

A, tb . ■ 1" ' Big G ir. Shooting, ' Illustrated. Cm" 8rn». 6/. 

Thb hi a ttoiy of ariutrnr pi^ili-m and chivalrou ndirntare, writer) by an author 
whose bocKi on aic >vcll 

Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 
BlNSON. With numerous iHustraiioni. Crown 8ko. p. 6t/. 

A -ulim. . ■ «oJ ......... 1 - .1. - . 1 .. . sf .-:...! lir— sad horn* pad. 

NEW EDITIONS 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By ASTHOHV 
Hops, Author of 'A Change of Air,' <lz. Sixlh ESUion. Crevn 
Sw. 6/, 

'Tbh it, iodred, a Wry remarkable book) Jet-r. . .: of critical aaslysii im; ■ ■ 1 
vidua our limits: brilliare. but not m ptrnc.il ; will ccnudcral, but DM eUbii- 
ami ; constructed wua ihc proverbial art that conccala. but yel allow 1 null to t>t 
afloyed bj reader! 10 whom fin* literary method ii a been pleasure ; crae without 
cyiictiin, Sobll* without affectJlioo, rumoroui without strain, witry without 
otfioee. intrilaMy sad, with an uidioim tiniidiiity.* — World. 

'Irnir.'uurahiy better than inyihinc Mr. Hope has duns before. A novel eminercly 
wcrth leading, full of briliance, ire, and daring.'— ., 

' Ruvori u drawn wlib extraordinary (kill, and M*CC>t Ihnnljion wilb many loUle 
lU'kek 1 i'. DSNeM Cbanctan aie . - u ..1 In short to< book u a billiani nac. 
"The God in the Car" is on* of the m ■; reimrkablc - n ■ yan thai hu 
cUsu u> lit handiwork of neatly all our aeil Hmg nonlliu.' — Standard 

Barin; Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 

Aithot of * Mehalah,' ' Cheap Jack Zita,' etc. Stcond Ediiim* 
Ctca/r, 9. ... fij. 

* If aay oaa wanta— and in day* when 10 mach fictbn Is merbid and :-; • ; ii ii 

to ihe credit of bonun nature 10 b« litre thai a any peitona aiiU 

bioll. clcvrr .keen, heallhv. humirnv aw( i'ir".i . .- . :- canuareal* da hanx 

Ihia order •} Kiltj Aton* 1 " 
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Norrls. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norms, Auiliorof 

• M-jl- Memo,' etc. S«—J HUM, r, . - .1 Br*, &>. 
' It ! be a •.- ■ .1 . ,»(n m) cyaJeal pen who coald tad tbe life- 

tiny of II all he ** Autth, lh< lineiilaily unulnih aid gen tie- oat u rid m 

d«tor, ■■■thorn «fi*iiiocol« avnoatby . - . "\!»nb-« Ao«»»" may wif-ly I* 
pronounced one ot |ba ram intslieciiMlly lauifbtuiy ud mor.lly ooiel 
Dl the cun«ni Daily T</rgm/A. 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ' A High Liltic World. ' StomJ £Ji:ton. Crevn S:*. 31. 6>i 
'lth not a Oook to be read and for gotten an a 1 ail my (om - ; but It U rather a 

-H.I-.J nf iHa psiplixing pcobl-aia of Ufa. in ~lu. li ill. <.lavil<<c mint! -III 

ttwuenlly ictuin. • ■ - . Oi«>£ti ('■< rtadrt doe* doi acctpi the lo'uiiani a-nich the 
a ulhor Ngfou. Id tbeie da v». when the nuijui ui nKielj aiiu>io( aorcl* b to 
om .1 .,. iha h no iKjht praiiB. rbare. u an unaerlyine depnn •> lb* «wy 

- in.. 1 KiilnJt In * 1 • -. -. 1 ■ t. (be t*ii>ruuliiy ■.■■.■ .. t Ellul, •»! 

V This Mini Dominion "ia by no mrania no ml to be ilrusi ankle aa ei hum led ai 
one pafaMli'— > DmnJll Adinriiir. 

Richard Pryce. WINIFRED MOUNT. By Richard Pryce. 
Sfcomi Edition. Crnin S-*. 31 6V. 

TTi. 'tirnn 1 1 illy S". ■ ■■ ■ «IUd ihii l™k ' . J,t: t itfd "*>d »U ibattba 

writing wu " •- " . ■ - .l ■.. Trie 1 Daly Tefecrapb' laid that the 

aolbor waaa 'dfjlonj r'rfaat ilarj-ltlUr,' int thit lbs b->jk «it ' tilrinily 



History 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
l.y. PI KL. By EUWAKO Gut no f*. A New Edition, edited wiili 
Notes and Appendices and Map by J. B. BOKV, M.A., Fellow of 

Trinity Collece. Dublin. In Stvm Yotxmtl. C*vun Sitf. 
Tbe lime setmt to b*v« arrived for a new idition if Gilibon'i great wuili— fomufled 
with 'Utb notes and ■■ ■. ■ ■ Iice» »s in.yb.iiij * op to the itsMnril of recent ait> 
torical research. Edited by a scbolai wbotuti node tbii pei«J hi ■-. ■■.■ simiy, 
aril itnee in a ccnveiiicil furia and at a moUiiaw J*t*, Uii. oJii™ >huulUHU 
■d obviatr.void. 

Honthurch. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. 
S. HobikURGH, M.A. With Pirns. CrownSvo. 51. 
Tbii Ii a ful afCoort of tnr final iducgI* tt Napoleon, aad oontiinS a careful itady 

I - ■ ■ a •tmtaicml 1 - ' ' if •i>v • ' ''• maiaman(> of thi Frrotti and alUfd arnuek 

orge. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 

Ceorgb, M.X, Fellow of N*w College. Oxford. With numtnui 

flam. Crev* 8w. 61. 
Tbi« boob, by a vnil-kaovn aothoritr oa military bii tary. wtt be ar iniBortant 

hbtory a* fully deieribto", aod tonneetb-s chapttra care tolly seat of ih. ct. . 
wESSa by ne- di.co»«ri« and d.-aJoptoenta- 
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Oscai Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIER1 : A 
Short Hiitoryof Italy from 1409 to 153a ByOscA* Browning, 
M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Cre-.on Sw. £r. 
ThJi bwk j ■■ r ■ -■[■ n of Mr. Browaini't 'Gaelpbi ml Ch&cllina,' and lit 

two worlu (arm ■ complate account of Italian hiitiry froa tigo Is IS) 9 * 



Biography 



Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drikc, CavemtUh). By Robert Southby. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Haj<nay. Croon 8w. 6s. 

This ii ■ reprint of uih •rollanr tiogniille< of Ellnbrthan irram, wrirtm hv 

5ooth«y ar*l never republished. Tb«y ire practically uoknom, and ibty dt- 
serve, and will probably obtain. > nice popularity. 

CuttS. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. I~ 
CtirTS, D.D. Crown Svo. 3s. 6J. [leaders of Religion. 

A hi . . -.■■!.- Gill cf <_ U : ... , . ..... I . . ■, , i: ■ I.i 1, full .- c . • 

of lie conversion of Er.t'.iid. 

Hntton WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY : A Biographr. Bj W. H. Hctton, M.A., Fellaw and 
and Tutor of Si. John's College, Oxford. Croon 8t*. 31. bd. 

[Leaden of Religion. 

Mr. Hottoo bai made a spteial sudp of the Ufa and tints of land, and m ike 
Roa/dian of tha Ijudian rulica anl Mt*. tl O>fo<d, has brun alia to iLiow new 
1Ii|b on various episodes in bit cir-cr. 

Mrs. Oliphaat THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs Olipiiant. 
With a Portrait. Stand Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6rf. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Lock. JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, Sub -Warden of 
Kehle College. With a PtrMlti. Smith Edition. Crovn feu. 
&.6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

General Literature 

Flinders Petri©. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flindeis PtTME, D.GL. With 120 Illustrations. Crew* 
Sw. 31. 6d, 

A book wbkb dub WO) a wikb fau never T«I W.n fraud. 
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Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. H. 
Fun dees Petrie. Iilustiated by Tristram Ellis. Crown Sw 

A !. i ... n of the arttent I : '.. of Egypt, «dtied from oripnal wwcei, aid of ptil 

import joc. »i iltuMiating th» Ufa anil .oiUly of inaw Eg jpc. 

Ouida. ESSAYS by OurnA. Crm 8w. 6r. 
Hi* volume contains (he following articki :— 



Vulgarity. 

O I- ■ i Iroipienm! 

Clie* of luly. 

Th. Failure of Cfa/taUolty. 

Thi Stat of Society. 

Thr Pauing of Philomel 

Tb( Italy of To-duy. 

Tbi Blind Guida* of lulv. 

L'l'omu Falale. 



The Wiiub. 
Deili and Pty. 
Conscription. 
fibaOcy. 

Some f- alias! . of Science. 
Female Soffriie. 
GaidcnL 

The Suual an Imrroral Faciei. 
The Peoaltiai of a Vell-Rnown None. 



Ollphant. THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Mr*. Oiiphaht 
and F. R- Our HAN'T. Wfch Illustration! and Map. Civwk 8;v. 
6*. 

A toIuh deiliBE with the French Xivtcra Iron TjoIod I* Mcntco*. W|i)iouI fill- 
ing within the gd 2c I- . . ibi book will io;ply sons uicfi! praciLal 
infrnnalioi. whOe occupjtng Itself chiefly wiib descriptive and hbiorkal nailer 
A special fcatare vill be the attention directed to ihwi portions of lbt Riviera, 
which, thiagh fa 'I of interest s»d e**iy arccuible fram maty - - Vcquenied 
FPCU. arc generally left onviowd by EoGliih ttavellrra, »uih si Ua Msuret 
Meonlainsand lh« St. Tnprr. dutriet, the country ryine, between Caneei, Cram 
ih« V*r, and the roignifictai vallcyt behind Nice. There will be uveal 
original iltmraliou. 

Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: lis Origin and 

Development. By J. S. - ■ i-.oi.ock, Cwh St*, jr. 
Thii a a practical and not a ndnly technical iramnt of <Ve Sanaa treaxd hbierl- 
cally. It contain* aevaril novel featum, and in aceoini of virions »ork» lull* 
kbowo io lbs Enel'b , .UU. 

DiiOD, A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By \V, M. DlXQK, 
M.A., Professor ol Etglbh Li«i*uue at M»wt College. A-/. 8«v. 
ii. 6rf. 

Thi* book ciniisU ef C>> a soecin:i hot cample ti biog»phy of Lord reiinywo; 
<i)an aeccuni of the volune* published b/ him it chioooiogical eider, duluic witt 
■he more InporUM poenu separately ; (j) • Cuncite criiieum <S Tennyson in his 
vanous assets u lyrist, dramaibt, nnd representative poet ol hU cay J (4I ■ 
bibiioEraply. Socb a complete book oa »ucb a lubjeet, and at toeh a mcxlcrue 
prlfa, thodd find a ho>t ef readan. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notts by W LOCK, M.A., Sal* Warden of Keble College, 
Author of "The Life of Jubo Kcttc,' MuaUalcd by R ANNirra 
Bkll. feap. Sw. 31. 6d. 
A churning etiiion of a famou book, finely tlustrated mod printed In black ami re/, 
uniform »iin the ' Imitation of Chilli.' 

Thoobald. INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. 
lltHttratti. Crtatnve. a*. {Una/. Kxitniion Stritu 



English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Hum by. 

V- ■■ '.t-i'n-i pttrynt to sulilbh. ondst ibb title a serin of the IM-Uipleca* of 
■be Engtiib ion got, which, while well within ihi reach of the areiage ba>er. anal 
be ai one* an of nanent to ibe thelf of Mia thai owns, and a ttelicbt 10 lie eye of 
him ihal rcaJs. 

The aerie*, of a-hkh Mr. William EnW Hoiley Uthe fenaral editor, wil confirm 
Itself 10 00 sinele period « department of titentute. Poetry. Attica, drama, 
bloemphr. aotobiorraphy, letters, essays— Is all these Selda is tbe material of 
many goodly vol una. 

The books, which an d'llaord and printed by Mcnn. Coiitable, will be stned is 
two A ..... 1 . eltiloii, 11a the Oocvt J - ... ■ ■ - ... I !■:... . Jemy e-o, ai». ■ 

volone Belt; (:'.!:,■ populir edition on laid psper, crown B«o, bwkram, 31. M. • 
ToJone. 



The followiig arc some notices which have appealed 00 'TRISTRAM 
SHANDY.' tbe flirt volume 0 ( the seric* :— 

' Very dainty volumes ate these ; the paper, type, and Ughl irr>n Mndinr. are aTl 
Mryacreeaite to the eye. "Siirptei nunditut* ii thi phrase Ihal night be 
applied 10 item. So far as we know, Sterac'a (arums wort has naver ap]«ared it 
a gust morr altractire to the connoiucur than tbk.'—Gtttf. 

"The look b evocllently ptined by Messrs. Consuble on rood rut"', and Wii>t 
drrised Intc two volumes, b light and bind? wtboui licking; the digiity of 1 

' Thl* rm" tditva of ■ c . r .i .1 .. . . . wake an boaouiable appeannte In any 
library In thi world Printed by Cotiiuble on laid paper, bound in mow artistic 
ar-d rclfuUmking Be-green boekram. with a frootapiec- portrait and an mtroduc 

tie- by M>. CWI« Wb.bl.y, Ida bo<A ..II 1,1 ....... al ttwn umu |m 

present price. '—/rut /-..'.■..■..■..-. 

"Cbeapaod comely: a»«ry agieeabk edition,'— .ferWa* SrvUw. 
•A i .... . to i -.e llbtiry. - — A-rm,*gl* m An/. 
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THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With in 

Introduction by G. S. Stuvit, ... . 1 % Portrait. 4 -eh, 
IS copes on Japanese paper. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
and SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With in Introduction 
by Vrrnon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 

25 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HADJI TiABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By Jamb MMikr. With an Introduction by E. S. Browrh, M.A. 

35 copies on Japanese paper. 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. With an Introduction 
by W. E. H»NLky, and a Portrait. z wts. 
30 copies od Japanese paper. 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH TOETS. By Samuel 
Johnscw, LLD. With an Introduction by Jciw Hepburn 
Millar, and a Portrait. 3 volt. 
30 copies on Japantse paper. 



Classical Translations 

t/EO> VOLUMES 
Crown 8m. Finefy prinltd and hunJ in blue hictram. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E D. A. 
Morshrad. M.A.. lite Scholar of New College, Oxford ; AMistant 
Master at Winchester. 21. 6a\ 

TACITUS-A^ricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
Towns hbnd, tote Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. « «/■ 

A 2 
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jpcto anb Accent 25oofeg 
Poetry 



Endyard Kipling. BARRACK ROOM BALLADS ; And 
Other Vcnct. By RllDVARD KiruNS, Seventh EJilicn. Ooain 
Sw. 6r. 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in while buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament, 7... 6J. 

'Hi. Kipmg'i tint It nronc, 'iv(d, (ill of character . . . Unmimfcabli (raiiu 
rioe* ip tveiy 1 ■ - '■ . 1 - 

'The disitpviablt u . . if Codayne it bcncEfcitb justified before the wot 3d . lot ■ 
nan ol lewui tiu ulcn it in ' ■ -l. ami nai ihoxn, beyinn; all cavilling, tial In 
Ul way 11 bUc b ■ aedtum foe liumlur*. You am cnidol, and yc« »y 10 
ycjtieir, half in envy tnd hall id aduir j: . n ! " Here a a .'. . here, 01 cm 1% a 
Ihinhmn. u one of tic booki of the ten " ' — Ntlio Olsirvtr. 

'*'B»raKk-Roon> Ballad) " contain* una of lie b-.u *ork ihai Mi. Kt|>Un> bu 

t.-r ■ - u I::.'. Ii laying a good dtaL " " Gon«a Din, and 

" Tommy.'* ait. io our opinio), altogether sipenot la of ibe IcinJ lhal 
Eur. lilt litaiatitc h*i MMnO prpductd,'— :hin#uri. 

' Irieae ballad* Mir ab wmJer-fu! In theii dcMr.i>l)vc (uwci ai they *i« liguroi ill 
i " Oamatic foitc The it are low lu la Ibc Englrih language mate 

■iliiln> than ''Th» BillaH --I E*>i ani W»ii" iiwtty iw iiiml V, ilia I'. V i Jn 

bJUd^ofSeoa'-J/^-rtr. 
'THe ballvb Ma with lOMsinaibn, ihty ps'i/eate with emoMn. We uad them 

with UiiBhier and irrn: the iwliei ihiob In nut pntm. ih« c-inniiely o-rl.t.d 

wonU m. - - ii. Ill* ; and if dm be dm poetry, wbai uV— Pall Mill GaW.li. 

LYRA HER01CA : An Anthony selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6ih, 17th, iSih, and 19th Ccoluries. By 
William Einest Heuley, Author of 'A Book of Vcne,' *Yicw> 
and Reviews,' eic. Crtam 8w. SUmftd gill tvcAran, gilt lop, 
edges ttmut, 61, 

'M.. I . ■ ■ I , l—i k-ivuglillii die U.I. of idecUui. an ifiwintl f« |*Kl>7 Had fot 

^i"^ *bk» 10 na quite .oodeifilly. and «««n unuriitBly, rifchu'— 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROCS AND MICE, 
translated bj Janb Barlow, Authurof 'Irish Ujlls,' and pictured 
by F. D. DturOKU. Snail Aio. 61. ml. 

Tali l( a new venion of a famoa old bble. IUiii Bailow, whoi« Williaat valome 
of 'Iriib Idvili ' bai niocd l*r a »>>!• itnuialion, a>i lold the aiory in h - 
Bowing «M, an.1 Mr. Bsdfofd > numeioo. illuilraiion* and ....... c. aic ai 

Ipi^i.dM (he rrnr ibey pKdrc. 
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Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Gkaham R. Tomsom. With Frontispiece by A. Tomsok. F<tf. 

An ojiliouou liud-madc papci, llmiltO to 50 copies, ioj. Gtf< int. 

' Mr*. Toubod hold) oerhapi the rtry hisbm rank anions poeuiMi of Eojliih bint. 
Tail ideation wfil belp Itr I I pui and Utile. 

rbsen- BRAND. A Drama by Hrnrik IBS EN. Translated by 

William Wilson. Creton Svo. Seio*d Edition. 31. 6J. 

'The crealol . -m o( the Dtncii-etm ceniury nni to "faun." "Braad'' 

- 1 ■ have ao aitonubmc Infeieit (or inglL-bmen. It 1> in the act viih 

"As.aonu.non,'* with " lot." «Xih the ulciaiurc thai now ir.utnctncly rapid 
an! I. .. — Dalli Ckrmete. 

" CREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By "0_.," Auihor 

of ' Dead Man's Rock,' elC. Setaui Edition, Rap. Svo. 3*. 64 

'Theverses «I»pUy 1 nit and versatile sid of paridy, pW cooiium) of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.'— Tims. 

■■A.Q." VERSES TO ORDER, By " A. G." Cr. Svo. zs.Cd. 
ml. 

A email .-..| — . - . rrjra wriif who** initial* a>« w*|l known to Oifoirl men. 

'A capital *{tecitneii of lie" academic pKiiy. Thete Kim are very bright and 
(-.:■_,::,, ■ ; and lutftiently ■itly.'— St, Jama' 1 Gitette. 

Hosien. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Crown Lr, 

A small editioa on hind-mide paper. Priet 121. &i. net. 

A Volume of Lyrict and Sonneti by J. D. Hosten, to. Pwtuan Port. Q. to< 
tl ' i-j- Spletdid Spur. ■ - ■ critical - . . MograpiicaJ inn-. 

dtcttoo. 

CRICKET SONGS By Norman Gale Crown &W 
Linen. 2x. 6A 

Alio a liraittd edition on band-made paper. Demy Svo. ioj. erf. 
net. 

'They af* MUDS "" l *»iiwii»nt of ihm nimmi, »nd p.'fitilr — ib the Ipiril 

oftbe earns.' — Jdf. , 
'As lealtby lilbeyare ipiriled, ard ought 11 hav- a cre.-i iuet»«. —//*»«. 



:y ai* wu»e 

(I be same.'— 

S^I^'mMly. «ndUuincr7w«7' F.V.ry crid.ct«i dould buy the biok/-^«/*W«-' 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poerasof Chivalry, 
tntctpnse, Courage, and CouiUacty, fata ihe Earlatai Ti«.oi to tha 
Present Day. Edited, with Kotet, by Rev. F. LAhGBWLOE. 
Cm** U*. Buiirem 31. &£. School Edition, Sft W. 
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English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Henlbt. 

MliiH Netfaaccarc puMiibliic, under ihU tiiU. ■ ■ of it* m«>'-pi«« f>r lh» 

Efi B li*> ionn«. "h.tfc. while -ell within ih. -each rf the a-cras-- toyer. taall be 
lUKtuKti-mritiu theahelf o* aim that owns.nnd ■ delight to the eye of 

Ine'>ln«! of wUdt Mi. Will In™ Erne?' TUnlry i> 1L1 ■cnsnl cJila, will 

itaeli *) BO ii«el* period or dejrartriem of literati**. Poetry, fiction, tram a. 
biography, autobiography, lellcri, oup-in all these U tie male-ial of 

imnv [Oodly >olumn 
The binkt. whica m deigned lad p«iit-ij by Mem* ConMaMe, are luoed in two 
edition — 10 A imall il'i". on ihi linut Japanese ■ ■ r- deny l»o, nr. % 
ro'um* net! ; (i) the popular rditton an laid paper, crown Iw, j/, 6a*. a volamt. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 5HANDY. 
By Lawrevcr Sterne, With an Introduction by ChakleS 
Wllliucv, and * Fortiait. a t+ft. ?t. 
60 copies on Japanese paper. 42*. 
■ Very dibty volume* ate theic 1 the aaper, type and light (teen binding ire all 

very ■{fecatilt to ibe ■>•• " Simp** munRiil- *' ■> itie Mnu ili« mi [In ha 

applied to then. So far «i wt know. Sterne'i faraoui work bat oevtf appeared io 
a «u« mote nitr active to tI-.c - . . ■ ■ tbin thii.'— CWe 
•The bwk a tttalkntlr oriiuel by Mitors. Cooaiable on giod paper, and btir c 
dWided into 1*0 volunet. might Bid bandy wilrout Isctlng tb< dignity of a 
clavtc'— * 1 ."--.i ' I ■ - 

' Too new edition of a great cUtiic mi;ht mate an honourable apprarancein any 
librae in the vorld- Printed by CoMtahle »n laid paper, Uouni " mml iniMx 
and 1 
tata 



try in the »orld Pnmei! tiv Cot'i»Me an laid paper, liounJ u n.n.1 iriiMtc 
ir.U i.-li'i' nc e>«n euckrarr, wnJi a frontiipiece portrait an) an intrad'n- 
by Mr. Ch»rle» Whibley, tbe btok might well be .-J at tarea tinea in 
._em price.'— /tii* InJrfnJinr. 



History 



Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE 
Earliest Times to i nr. Hvssos. By W. M. i'LINDeks I'BTRir, 
D.C.T-, Professor of Fgrptolojy at University Col Vge. Fully Hint, 
trattl. Crram eW 6* 
'An ImpMiaoi contrlbaiioB lo itifii ■ ti - v. — '>':,-; 

'A '. 1 ' - ' wriuut in Ih* ■ 1 ■ > 1 '1 ],rcu*ivci >s > ' I y irpi tacntcd by Dr. 

Petrie and bii >cKxit camot but promote M"und and accurate *1ikIj, and lapply a 
vacant plan In tlx i ■■■ i . literaitre of K^yptolojy.'— Timei. 

runders Petrie. TELL EL AMAKNA. By w. M. Flinders 
Peifie, D.C.L. With chaplera byProfessoi A. H. SkVCa, D.D-i 
F. Ll. Ckip-stm, F.S.A.J and F. C. J. Sirjunnxt, F.G.S. With 
nnmcrotn coloured illustrations ftojal 410. 301. ntt. 
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Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 

iLeir Traditions. By Membcu of Ihc Unl*enhy. Edited uy A. 

Cubic, M.A, Fellow an* Tutor of Lineoln College. 8w. 121. to. 
'Whether ihi iu'ii >i>[">*cli-j the W at a eauint if nxmUt of ■ coll«£t it an 

ioil<4»i>t. ui ill >i<.4e.iyriht wigauk itv-i . ■ .. . louiUaUSU, II will u»| . 

ttwjrd tit - it -1 lion.' — 71-en. 
' A dtliEhiW booli. I'.m-J and lir-flv.'— Atadtnj. 

' A work ■"itch wil celt ably be appealed to for mny ran u Ui Naotird bo A on 
lb* Lolligd si O*rom.— AIMramm. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC By F. T. PtKRBNS. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In Thru Vclunti. I'd. I. 8w>. in. Gd. 
Tbis i» a canalaiwo from lb* F-ettcfc of the hi»iory of Flounce In ' • •• 
IVii vdume carers a period of ; it I crest— political and lilarary— «oJ 

is wriilio «ilh (rem vWaciiy. 
1 Jau is a -iiaoaai-J took by au liHieit ind intelligent (riatorWi, »1k. Ua. dcmvul 
•til of ii*cniir*r«-meo. and of all *ba ate iiicreited Id Italian biKOry.'— *Vaa> 

Browning. GUELPHS AND GHIDELLINES: AShotl History 
of Medieval Italy. A,l>. 1350-1409. By OSCA* Bkwnixg, Fellow 
»ivrl T«lor of Kingl Collcee. Cambridge. Stwut ' Eiiitim. Crown 

'A yen* Mi book.'— Wnlmi-uli* GauiU. 

' A vivid picrnre r/ai*d)»val Italy — SlimJarJ 

OGrady. THE STORY OP IRELAND, By Standish 

O'Gr-tanv, A 1 1 i ■ ■ ■ r of ' Ftrn and hit Oimpaniorie..' Cr. 8m. 2i 60*. 

* Novel and very fascinating binary. I j ~r*k Eramimtr. 

'Most delightful moM ■■ 1 :. 1 iiti £. Iti racy lumoor, lit onj'ia) iiaa£ini"E», its 
Cxifccily uniqic bnlcry. inaka ll ana of tba ffctbut. treerieu vulumei.'— 
miktmt Timu. 
'Asurvey at once Graphic, acute, and quaintly written. —Timer. 

Maiden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 
History of England. BylL E. Maldik, M.A. Cromnlvo. y to. 
A fcooU wbich aini al - • - •■ .■..ng in'o«oaticn upon dam, gennl^y. oft data, 
cuntiii-iilvitai dtKuaKiiia, au., wb*h la w« lly ■— »i - 

TOluifltt. 



Biography 



CollingwootL JOHN KUSKJN: His Life and Work. By 
W. a COLUNGWOOD. M.A.. Editor of Mr. Kuiku'a Foeau. 
a eali. 8i"». ymt. S*<e*J MmHm : 

Mi. Kukin't. arlYatc «c.«iry, and »bo hainad BtKia* adraanc«* m e"~ 
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maieriabfcr this bo* from Mr. Rukiu liinuclf and from !ii> friend*. It loniiim 
■ Uric arooini of sew miner, and of letttn whith biiva oerer leen puNnhed. 
■d<I a, la fact, ■ full and mcboriuiivc b.a£riphy of Mr. Ruikln. Tie book 

cenlaux »Dr<>rotu poi<»i«i of Hi. Ruthin inciiilinfi • rnlaiirad m fnira i a 

waie -colour portrait by hiavlf, an! alio ■) ikelcken, never before publnfaty', by 

Mr. IHUd •nd Mr. Arthur Severn. A biblioaiapQy b added. 
' No mere masiifictot ulumei hat bten ; > - 1 fjr a loni time. . . .'—Til*'/. 
'Tbb UOtl lovitgly wr ilea aot m»*t profoundly intcctlius tooic.'— Pan'r 2/twt, 
'It is long tlncc »i bavc had a biogiaphy with lum varied de!i(l*» of stjbitance 

and of form. Such a book it a plcuutc fee ibe d.y, and a joy for ever. '—Daily 

i;.'.-. 

' Mr- Rukio ctuld not well hive l*r b oiote firiuaatr In hit biosiapoer.'— GU&i. 
'A noble moooneai of a coble lubjecL Oat sf ibt mat beautiful book* aboal oat 
of ibr no bleu livel of our cinlury.'— iTAti/ne Hirtld. 

Waldstcin. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wau> 
STEIS, NLA., Fellow of Kin^i College, Cambridge. Vilh a Photo- 
gemt« Portrait after Piofeaaor Hskkomsr. Ptit Set. $i, 
A!so 35 copie* on Japanese px[Kr. Demy See. an. 

'RuAbiioi wit an dtubl mi'uB and .oin batUa v-\\ Uw. "•IJn.o, who, all iht 

aarae baa produced a remarkably fine piece af criticism, waicb b well woitb read, 
inj fu iu o*d ifcto.V. Cf«gia« //tufa". 

*A tutM;htful, Impartial. «cl>wiliici oiticnm of Rutkin'e Icacbiifi Intiaded lo 
separate wbai the auihor rcqirOt ai >*l liable and permafieoi Irom anal U iraQ'lent 
and otooeout in the great Diattr'i eiiting.'— D*tt) Clmmidt. 

RobbiiM. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With Portrait. Crown 
Si*. 61. 

'The earlier yen* of Mr. Okulitone't political life naid out ill lb* nmm fiuiiy, and 
leavea n»ot* «vJurin£ impreiuon, lecauw of the ibiolute iruUUilneu and con- 
icieniouiDdi with wnlcb ibe record bat bcto pe fined. "— Giugtrv/ lltftld. 

' ConutlrralJa lat~iue and ntirh iblfl of pananuum h>ra nor h«n unworthily 

•apctded oo ihii ioti renin; week.' — TYmir. 
' By imBcaic Icbour, guided by a roinp:icnl knowledge ofafiairt, he hat gi>ca ui a 
book wh-ih will be of permanent value 10 the atudant of pohlka! bitlOrr< ll b 
iibanMlvcly ImlcKiC, anil «.cuiitpaalcd by Uuce iwiualu. — VaiAtAUt I - ■'. 
'Not only one of ibe moat men . but one of the most literettirc, biojrapbica' 
woiki thai hare appiared o» ibe libjici of the ci-Preinkrr- . . . It furalihea a 

prlore from m»nr rninl? oreinal anl iirik nc : it nakei nMilion! of nails* to (he 

endasoa oa which ve are raiilled to citimnte a great pib!*c cbaracteri anil it 
givellhe reaJer t Jutjmeni eiacity thai degree of euidame whlcl b tba (UDCtioC 
of a calm, itilralaed. and i ■ ■ .1 a"lof ia». '— Biimlagi, ■ - /' ..' 

' A -I : ■-' 1 y i 1 : : Diiiuivc. loin "klill u woien B f leal dul «f Til aH Ol M Utl. 1 • ■ 

It u petty Ufa to predict that thit 'oluuve will nol only U read but retained on 
library Urakibelvei i> a uitUl book of refeteoca.'— Daily Xeua. 

Otult Rusooll. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
L1NGWO0D. By W. Clark RcoSELL, Author of 'The Wreck 
of tie GresvenoL 1 Wjih UlnsUattcns byF. Biancwyk. Scteni 
Edition. Crown 8m. 6i. 
' A really good book.'— S,i!wra,iy Rrvto. 

' A mail ei?«1leit and oholewnt booV. which wa thorM Ilk, to •< • in the kundi •! 

every boy io .< country.' — SI. /a.-Wr Caatlt. 
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General Literature 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. % E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Note, 
and li.:r. loelion .. Edited by A_ W. IIuriON, M.A. (Librarian of 
Hie Gladstone Library), and H. j. Cohen, M.A With Porlraiis. 
8w. ftfc IX. arJ X. iz,. U tad. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E Henley and Charles Whiblkv. Qr. 8r«. 6». 
AIsj 40 copies on Dutch paper, zu, nil. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese piper. 421. net. 

"A "fiHi»» wnlums iff awi>aclc — «n an gillcy o'"»>1y rmit* ffi'r IVif 

The booe U delightfully got op, beiri[ pnnKd by Nesin. Commie, VM bare 
evidently betuwed moil loviif tare (poo it.'— Aifiuii' Chii/ar. 
' The »nllok<e,- i> otie «iuf to™ of go»d »iilir.g and ijuaiiit English "ill enjoy.'— 

' An adinirsbl* ccmpanlco to Mi. He ottya " Ljtb Heroic*." Sa!*rJ*j Rnine. 

'Quile ddighiful The choice node tan beet cicillmr, aod tht vdunie hoi beta 
incut admirably printed by Meurs. Consular. A creater Cent au tfefl 

acquainted *iia prc-Ke>ior»too pro* eouW not be imagined. — XU/Jum— 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
(he University. Edited L>y J. Wklu, NLA., Fellow aid Tuuii t>/ 
Wadham College. Crtrun %vo. 31. 6W. 

This work cooiali* an account of life at Oxfotd— intellectual, weial. and reiipoui— 
a iirtiil 1 : ol ■ -"■ ■ .'i eipcnji, a it vita o.* iccent channel, a lUTuitcni 
of tlie pnMM position ot ibi University, and chatter* 00 Women a Education, 
aida toiiudy. ind Unntnily 1 >iem ■ 

• We I!i WetU nnih* wnlirf|!nn of a indable afid Snii-tlit'cni acrmnl 

of . a) Uis at the pteicit time, wnttee by pen&ni wlo are, vith hariiy an 

eicepibn, , ■- r - ■ ■ : sT a clue acqiainianie uiifc the tjUrta aid life ol (be 
V ol veni If ■ — * Ihintrtm. 

Chalmers MitclielL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
C halm res Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully fflustraiui. Own 
8w. 61. 

A text-bad; desiEocd to com lb* M* Schedule issaed by the Reyal CoUge of 
i'hyiiciani arc Sur;ccmi. 

Dixon. fcCNliLI5H POBTKY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 
ING. By W. M. Dixon, M.A Ciw* 8w. 31.6J. 

A Popalar Afeovnt o* the pr*lrr of ibe Cenlnry. ■ ■ 

'ScbolatK'incocteptton and IlI. of io«na nod uic-csiv* enutnn. -Times. 
' The boot it for fitdiDe*. of itougbi cxpiiued id graceful lai.gu.ee. — 

fiJancAtsttr Examimv- 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quoia- 
tioni dom Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Dowpkn. Wiih Prt'oce by Sit Edwin Arnold. Third 
Edilim. low*, a/. 6J" 
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Masse*. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTKKS. By 
GsoRGt Masseb. Will ia Coloured Plato. .v. ■. 181. nil. 

•A woik much mi ul>ucc of u| bok io lb, lic.liu» ol UJ> gmtip ol 

wpoiun. 11 is indiipen-ible lo every ttudeot of lb. Myiuguuu The 
coloured pl»ia de«m high prauc f* ibcii accuracy and «mcui<ob.'— AWart. 

Busuill. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. T. W. Kushili, i Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sbdlbt Tavlob, Aulhor of ' Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.' Crown 8iw. u. <td. 

Jenkfl. ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jenks, 
M.A., Professor <S Law at Uaivciaiy College, Liverpool. Crown 
bv.\ 31. 

'The wcrk a 1.- done. Everything ibe avenge mm will ic know 

ren*jincihelili[ory»ndb*»-iDB of subject !,- ii likely to learn from Pnlciioi 
Jintu. He a told Moeihirig of lb* of every fee m ol th* government under 

which he lives and it rated, and may learn utficieol of the datict and povcii ol 
local todie. io anabU him loiaki id Intelligent iniert.t in their week.'— H'tiltr* 

PffirnrHf .V..-i 

Timely aad ad niiihieS—Siftsimm. 

'Mr. Jul-, undaiuea to give in a brief compau ai accumc deutipiion ol ihe 
public bodies and authorities by witch w* an aurruunilcl, while Jan gaadne 
Lt- and there ai their origin and historical continuity through the - A 
wlliea of muib complexity It bete jtxlicioaiiy niranaii ' ' — Dai/f .\ i., i. 
• We can I-:.-.:.; r ■■ ■■■ ■ iht boot ai gmng an cxcelbnt ouune id jencraJ 
HHi of Englnh local lortiiminl.'-ilWC-a^aa 

Maiden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Righis and 
Duties. By H. E. Maldbn, M.A. Croon Sph u. W. 
A simple accoan! of ib« prtviUt- and duties ol the English daieo. 

Join Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 

Nature, by John Qbbvkr. Ian of the Tbwaitc ! ! . . , Conistoa. A 
New Edition, wiib a Memoir of the Aithor ty W. G. Coilingwood, 
M.A. Also additional Notes and » chapter on Giar-Frihing, by A 
and A. R. Severs. With a ipecial'.y designed title-page. Crown 
Sot. 31. 6J. 

A iinl. >~>U DO Ply-Fubina Vr an old Uudaf Mr. RuikU. It taaa b*u mi el 

print tar sometime, and beinf nil I ouch in leyueil, ii O'jw issued *ilh a Nemotr 

Of tbe A j : ... ., by W. G. CoIUsgwood. 

Hutton. THE VACCINATION QUESTION. A Letter to 

the Righl Hon. R> R Asquith, M.P. By A. W. HoriON, 
M.A. Cr*«ffgt* 11. dJ. 
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Theology 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. B T S. R. Dkitul. D.D.. Canon of 
Clirist Cfauich, Rcgias Professor of Hebrew is the Uniteisiiy of 
Oxford, Crtntn Bw. 6s. 

'A can-Banim l« lh. »»<W. f.irCKi, • IiHmlueito,,* fgiuo can lud <bue 

dscouiui withoci feeling thai Dr. Drirer i. fully alivi 10 the deer*' teaehioi of 
! ! - Old Twiwai'- CurAM 

Oheync FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM; 

Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studiei. By T. K. CilBYSB, 

D-D., Oriel ' i ■ - - r of the ImerpieUlion of Holy Scripture at 

Oiford. Largt crcwn 8w. 7*- 

Thb inportatt book is a bUiartcal stetch o( O.T. C'itlci'i" In ih* form o( blojrajhl- 
f»t Uuditi fro m Ike d»v» of Ricfihnrn ia Ibottof Driwr and Rob* rote snanh 
I( u> ih* oily boot of iu kind in Eng liib 
'The volume U one of gim IniBicii and •atai Ir ditpUy* all ihi amber * »ill- 
kiovn atllily and learn nc. and in opportune [abtlea' on bai laid all ttudenti or 

1 1-.-' | ■. . and <|»r>illy of HiM> critiiitiB, un4*i w*igl>iy obligation. ' — 



' A viry Icar&cd and instruaive weft '— Tumi. 

Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, 
MA, Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crevn 61* 6j. 
A vdume of '-[.. ■■. [ ■' lie Untiutiiy of Caabriiige by variaui 

prtacbera, i tbe Arehbiitop o( Canttrbvy and ttiibop Wntcoit. 

* A ici»rc-vc(i[*iivc .■ " i . . r. ■. f .n> Wciikoll'a U a (.ublc t auo fc- * **~ Q~ » a f *M Ja» 

' Fnl- of ibotgblfulotu and dignity, ' — Kterd. 

Beecbing. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
BlECHIPG, M.A., Rector cf YaUcndon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crowi Hvo, zi. &/. 

Bouiwai pr»cfe<d baton lha toyi of BradfiaN CaflrG*. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. Willi a Preface by). R. Illingwoith. 
Bj E. B. Layard, M.A. iS«s. is. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croaks Jamrs, Author, of 
' Curiosities ol Law and Lawyers. 1 Cmm S:^ 71- 6J. 

■Thii vnlum. umiim a ■ ■ -.1 at qiaini aril n'i matin, iFr-r!i«( "me 

"paii«ul»S of lb« ioi'f.uing piri<»n* ( ipiiodci, and ftoti font tbe Christian I 
pom of iritw during I lie inl | , .. Wherever ■« dip iau ha pages 

we 6ud 1,1 ig -..[.. t Ippinn into.'— 

Kaufnann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmamk, 

A oiop-pny ■TKingilay, aaiv>BlI><daallO| wilh bk afki in locial <rf(«nL 

'Toe lot hot Las certainly emeabom his work ■ iihiwauieutioairioa and uajsiry — 
Ski^tU Dai:? TtUgrik. 
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astbotional iSoohtf. 

ma F*a+ag* IthtttraHvu 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
With an Introduction by Archdkacck FaiRAR. Ilhut rated by 
C M. Gere, and printed la black and ted. Fcafi. tiv. 6J. 

' A mw and beauiifil rdillcD i.f a took ihu will abide during ihr act*. The ia;iis 
out tvpr-worL an pcifco. and Ike effect U heisHieoed tty llit lire'. .. ■ 11 nul 
lecler In lermilion wbicb marki :be bi finning of each veise « paragraph ot ibe 
> plum r — p rttmtn ' : /*■ ma I. 

' We mutt draw amotion (0 ibe aMiooe Kyle, auainlnrii, and tTpOC Jjbieal * ««!• 

late* ul lla -c r ■ . Ill riil Umi 'lrnlt»V Biul bltrb lallM lyp". and oU.f»iht«i«d 

pu-. i .; anaagcmetit of , agr«. lbs autiqir nncul and ■■ 1 ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

titns -mi in accord «itb the otne fiatmu ot the uniqsc lillle »or«." — Xrwi-'t'itt. 
*Ao»ctg«a!llbe lenumeiabte Rnfli.h edliiunt ot ibe ' Imitation," thete can tort 

bun («» a-Dkb vcit piculci itinii llui uic, i>rlf«*4 In iii.ihj and haoJaum* lyp* 

br Meiwv Contltblc. wirb all lh( glory af red iciiiab, and ibe lomforl oJ buckram 
binding.' /■.--■■■■ 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Jons Keble. With ui Intro- 
duction and Notes by \V. LOCK, M.A., Sub-Warden of Kcblc 
Collcse, Autboi of 'The Life of John Keblc* Illustrated by R. 
AHklMQBUb Ficp.lvo. p. [£tuur. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by IL C BEECH ING, M.A. Il'ifk Portraits, trovm 8w. 

A scries ol short biographies of the most pro- 
minent leaders ot rcbgiou life and thought of 
all agts and countries. 

The following arc tcaJj — 23. 6 J. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R H. Hutton. Second Edition, 

' whj i«aU iltlt bt-A full i> b* MiutL by l!l< wuiJeilul lual^hl ll ■litpWrt 
into the nature of the Cardinal'! genua and ibe tpirii of bit life.* — WiLraiD 
Vamo. le the T+Htt. 

' Fu-'l ol knowledge, eiulleal in method, and blcliiecot a cmiciun. We letaid n 
at wbollr admirajle.'— Aian'rmj. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

"It tt walldane: Ibe tiory u clearly (c4d, proportion i» CUly observed, and then U 
D) lack ctbci of iticiiminai^ii « of iyiifutif.'—MaiKtiiterGamrdtxn. 

BISHOP W1LBERF0RCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, fiLA. 
CHARLES SIMEON, tiy II. C G. MoULt, M.A. 



6 & 3/6 
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33. ta. 

JOHN KEBI.K. By Walter Lock, M.A. Seventh Edition. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Setond Edition. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By K. L, 
Ottley, M.A. 

' A vefTinietewinB and ifcflfd monojnpb.'- Timu 

'Sir. Culiy his told ihe Jtorrof a great anw with and knowledge, and 

he has not foigottd lo indicate tiller tbe forces nhidi >b*p*t! tl. or i' - force, 
which ii has in turn caQlrikuicd u ihe tbapinx o' tbc cligiooa life of to-day.— 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CllTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Huttoit, M.A. 

Other volumes will be announced in du* course. 



Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masby. Largt Crown 
Siv, clatk super extra, top tige giit, IQs. 6J. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition. 6t. 

' " Old ('■..:.■ Life," u ■ . tbv «hate- : : i ri&duc. full J. brccy life aad nvon- 
D>«nl, lull «( quaint itorio fig oro illy to!«, will rot be eidleU iy any book lot* 
putlithed tlrcughtQi ihe feat. &>and, hearty, udl&ng lib to ttccote.' — ll'rrli, 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Thhd 
Eiition. Crown Sw. 6s. 

' A ccJltetion of exeiiirj and entci laiting cbipicn. The chole volim* liJeiifibtfal 

rea ii n a- ' — Tlr" • - 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM, 'third Editim. Crown Ivo. 6r. 

1 ; : 1 . Baring Could hn a keen et-o Car colair and cUccr. and ; i- ■ lubjcca be hu 
chc*<n pit ampl« icopc W In* Ctsciipiive aad analytK tatultm. A pctKtHy 
faidnaiing book.'— Stoltuh Ltadei 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Songs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baking Could and II. Fleetwood Sheppahd. tfimyye. 61. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs ot 
the West of England, with their Tradinbnal Nelodiei. Collected 
by S. Baring Coulo. M.A.. and 1L Fleetwood SlltPPARD, 
M.A. Arranccd for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts [containing 15 
Sor»s each), Fcrti /., 11., 111., 31. aai. I'ert fV.\ In °" 
Vol., Frmh moroefo, ijr, 
'A rich and »arl«d colfecifon cf bumow, pailm, fiao, aad eotik fancy. SMrJtj 
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A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold hy S. BARINO GOULO 
With numerous illustrations xnd initial lelicrs by ARTHUR J. GASKW. 

Crow* 8m Su'hram. 6r. 

• The itoriei are old friendi— Cinderella, Bluel-eart, the Three Bt»r>, ud 10 op -in 

a new drew of timjlt Unpjag* wSicb thrir sklllid reviver hat given ihem. i ! - .- 
nui ■ ilrtghtfut collect™, and '•!.- Ga . in'i ilLutraliotu h»»e a beauty all their 
owb, a beajty - N... some will JuJge to 0* beyond in* appreciation ol children, 
hot a chili u tun to be intere*ed bvtbeae pictures, and th< impre.sioo thty 
give cannot but have the bell effcrt io tot forma:io*i of ■ good taste —Sc»ti*i*n~ 

"Mr. II ■rinu Could tmt 4lMt ■ good J.- J. «d It dlf rKinf I>f |">«tilud», ••■•"11- 

■02 ib homrt, linple itylt the oU starlet that drtightoJ ihe childbool of " cur 
fall' it anO grandiitheri.* We d> not think he hat omiied any of out favourite 
storiei. the itoriei thai art cocntranly regarded ai merely " oUfdthioaetL" Xt 
to the fiuicuf the book, and Ihe (liming wliK.h l> by Meura. Couiubla, ll mi 
dtflrcull to com mud overmuch." — Saluriiiy Kir'jn: 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Sw. 61. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustration*. By S. Eakino GOulk. CwhSvo, Seiond Ediiiov. 
6s. 

A It** on sort iub)e<tt PojDdaiiooi, Gal>V», Ho!- Calhws, Railing tfc. Hat, (Id 

tc eit. II uotcs Io a moal Inieruilug banner Ibcli ortglo end hluolj. 
' W* ... .1 reid Mr. Hi'., z Gould"! bonk trim berinmriE t< end. It it full of quaint 
ant rarimu laforiMilon, and llirn it not a dull pace In It,'— JiiUt ntsa 1 Qmtnu. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 
Enpcron of th? Julian and Claudian Lines. With Eumercos Illus- 
traliims from Putts. Octns, Cameo*, etc By S. Iij<R"NG GOULD, 
Author of 'Melalah.' etc. Third Edition. Rtyalivo. 15/. 
' A mo>t aplendrd arril fatcitiaung boek on a 1 object of undent; tnttre*t. The great 
feiturc (kftaM boo< b ibe uie the author bit Bait of the eiininr portriiti tit iSe 
C~. . and ihe admirable eriiicil mbilety he lataxbbiled in deolmt with lib 
lire of research. It i> hr.llianily writer, and tre illDBtratiotu are suprJied on a 
scale of prafiue tnipiificeKe.' — DaJtf CArtnicU. 

' The •elnmn will in as mdh di.mpi ■ > Ibi ruder. 1 ■■■■■■ I . In ■-' ■ way, 

thrie u nothing n any len^ m good in Enghh. . . . Mr. I'jiing CnuW hu 
picuoted d'k narrative in *uch a«ay a> not to makeoacdoll ' — .-1 — .■■ 

THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE, By S. Daring 
Gould. Wiih nunnerous Illu^ratioos by ¥. D. Bedford, S, 
HnTTOM, etc a volt. Dmy &w> $ti. 
Toll Mok U lb* Am terkns oireirpi to OEicnbe the great barren taMtlanil thai 
catendt to the aoolb of Limouiu in the Department of Avcjron, Lm, ale,, a 
comity of dolomite did-, and oiton), and lobtcrraDcen riven The region U 
lul! of prrhiitonc and hiitoric ml trot relict of 1 ; ■. of 

rob-jen. and of the Engliia dorainiiion aid lha Hnndred Years' War. 
' Hu two rkhy- ill nitrated vilumci are full of maDer of interest to the geolofi.1, 
Ihe arcbaxloeUt, and the itudent of hUtuy and tnanoen.'— Summon. 

• It diala with lit lubject In a . whkh nurly laUa u arreit oatl cncbilo auro- 

'We have tht autboi with aclaar atd deligfiiful knowledge of ihtdiiliict an-I wila 

B f"«h altraction Uwardi himietf— t-iiiti Mm***. 

•A wholly original aid lingolirly »llra^vawork.'-a7aur>A'«i/j. 
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hh. baring oould's novels 

'To tsr i 1 -" a bnok '■■ hy the author of " W.h.il.h" i< to hn^y ttai tl r«uin> > 

dory eanoo *troaf I i net. coo tain lis dran-atic poKibiliiics vivid and iyo pathetic 
■■■ i ■ ■ of arri b we alb of tn^mioui imager.. "— Sf***t'. 

'Thai whatever Mr. Biting Gould wrict U well wortb reading, U a conduikto that 
I* v«y gciicrally Mtcpicil- Hi* view* of UK are treih IM ugaom, bib 
Isocaagc panted and cbiracierinic, ibe incident* of which hi oinU* u?e an 
Krifmg and orizirol. hi* :haiaccrr a an lifelike, and though awnewhal excel- 
tlornl \>fipr, an drawn »nd coUurcd wth aniMic force. Add lo thU that I . 
detcnptioni of scene* and ieenert n<e p;i r . i ■• ■ 1 "ilh ilia loving eye* anl "killed 
banU of a matter of bii ait, ihai b« i* Hwayi (resb and never dull, aid uoder 
lucl condition* il a no wendtr I'd reader* hai-. gained confidence boh in bit 

powr of anutrna end uriifyinf It— m. and I Kit year by yrir hli . i\ 

wldtn*.'— Court On-uimr, 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale ol the Cornish Coast. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP JACK ZlTA. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 
KITTY ALONE. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND 8IXPEN0E EAOH 

ARMINELL: A Social Romance. 

URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. 

MARGERY OF QU ETHER, and oihet Stories. 

J ACQ U ETTA, and other Stories. 

Fiction 

SIX SHILLINO NOVELS 

Marie CorelU. BARABRAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corelli, Author of. 1 A Komance of Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc. f?nrfcc*th Edition. CrcwnUvc. 6t. 

'Tbe lender nveienc* of the tteaimtni and ihi imaginative beauty of the writ ire 
have reconciled u. 10 the tUting ol Che conception, aod the coo.llllon b Meea en 
u* ihai ovwn *o Mailed a ssb'eet an not b« made too familiar to «» prodded n be 
presented in ibe true spirit of CUrwian fash. Th. •mplii'caiion* of Ibe Script uk 

namtlva •« nf»«« will, hub ftietic IBU f hi. ind lint Die am of II* 

World - * Tragedy " If, despite aone inftiac ii*NS'"iti". a lofty and cot tnadf- 
qua* paraphrate of the supreme climax of lis inijwred ca-ialive. -D*t/im 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 
HOPE, Author of ' A Change ot Air,' etc Six* Edition, trow* 
8t*. 6V. 
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thrte Mrmi no "(Win why he ihoild not eventoilly reach that place in ths fro>I 
rani, whicl he has evidently Mlbefore himjelf u hi* foal. " Tte Cod in (he 
Car U a Mvd - . I tntlj ■ :r(V. reading full of brilliant*) Air, and darini, and 

•lr»c all full of nioiakc of i-mimi ; ulU i -\ -, In .1 - r. .. wbkb 
will render critic un . • Wilf ••- 

' RuXoo it dn wo with ilitl. -.i M J[i:i- Denniton with many itibte 

>i (■>••■. Tba mlon cbainitara *■•£!•** oat. lb lb* took ia a brilliant obi, 

"Tie Cod in lb* Car " b one of the moit remarkable works in • year thai hu 
given ai ' - ! .vi'!.- ii.. of nearly alt oar but L.vi.; noveHtu.* — Standard. 

'A very rema-kahle took, de>ervinr of eritlral analvab Impfrttlblo within our limii: 
brilaani, bet not lapcrbcui; well considered, but not elaborated ; contracted 
with the p-OYubbl art ibat conceals, lol yet allow* itatlf te be ercoyed by 
rra:!er» 10 vhc-ni fit* litenry metiod i, >knn peatore; in- without cynic is 11 , 

ablj *ad, with an minor oa llmplKity.*— Tin WtrlJ. 

Anthony Hone. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 
Author of ' The Prisoner of 2cnda,' etc. Crown Stw. 6*. 
'A graceful, viraeioat comedy, true to !■■■.■, nature Tie chanctcn are traced 

-v .. ....1.1, ... 1 V. 1. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 

Author o( 'The r-tiiuDcr of Zcnda,' "The God Id the Cm,* clc. 

Stfind Eiilion, Croun Siw, 6r. 

ThU i>a re-itaic of Anthony Hope' firU novel. Il tin b™n out at prinl for virna 
) and in view *t toe fiieat pciularity of (he aathor. 1; hu been reprmed. It 
u a Mory of political ad venture u Souib Ameriia, and t* raihu in ibt ityle tl 
• Tbe Pntoier oTZenda,' 

Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conas 
Dovlb, Author of ' The While Company,' • The Adventure* of Shei • 

luci Holnet,'. eic Third Edition. Cream Sw. 61. 

• The reader will find in It leme perfectly cinMroeled itoics, the nemory of which 
wiHhaunibim lone after he has laid it down. Tie author again reveah bim*6f 

a* a kicnly .ympaUeiit oUerver of Ufa aoj a mailer of vlgueout buy 111 live nal>t> 

lire.'— Ytrklkirt />«". 
' The Vook U, indeed, competed of leave* fiom life, and b far and away the beit 

rh»l hu h>an unu <•!>■• fail u> bahmil t.o sf ihi ■■■ 1. 1- . -.^ ....... . )| ^ 

t«rj DUPtriM 10 " 7hf Dia-vofa lite J'h)-.irisn." '/.'.. .' .'.•:'' ■■.-./. ?\'-.- 

*Dr. Coyle wkldi ■ tonnincpen, at all the world now baowa. HU dtfl touch ri 

jeer 10 pcifeciion in these it.cn ikttchei— tbeic " facta and ■ nf 1 

life.' at be f»IK Ihm E%ery pap rereaa the literary uii>t, tt« been abienv, 
the trained ielineatorof hanan naUre, iUoralarl III woi,'— Fnima* i journal 

' Their taki are tkilfil, attractive, aid emirently »uted to girt nOtf 10 the mini 
ofareailer nnjuejioi diiuaciian.'— Alhn-rnm. 

*Tbe book bone to boy as wdl at to borrow, and (hit it wil repay both biyer and 
borrower with imettH.' — Sundmy riixti. 

•II i»«nite »aJ« 10 anert that 00 one who bee ins :o read 'Ronndlhe RdLarap' 
will vol uniuily lay the bovk ajidr until every cae of ia fatcinatins wiej ha 
beea peruiej.'— l*fy. 

' Ko mi 1 . 1 .s and occaaluoallv acnuiioual 11 jrfea hare appeared f-t n tbeaa' 
— Punch. 
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Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 

Wkyman, Author of ! K GcatloinaD of Fhikc 1 Will>Twcl« Illu*- 
tntnns by R. Cilon Woodrille. Six/A Edition. Crown Stv. 6/. 
A cbtaw ediloo or* book which wob inttart populaiiiy. No unfivourabli te*i*v 

<>...-.. i I MUCH n-V« in ■-- ■■ or , - ■ . iiT.it admitalUo. Tbe ' W.n- 

roiccef 1* atttte e»Jed « * ■■'ri^iV* A i T ( *rarf (rro- nfd/er tki iktt' 
/.„,,.-/ e/nadtig, and wtita at put Jnm ™tA a fiaag I'ul m ouuul firgtt 
1/ «/•*«* lUr/aga'n.' Tfce ' DaCy Chioiicle' aid tbn< '*w»7 am trL- rra.a 

.'■ j- «/y -..<' ***•" '*'« '"'•f'-t 'v—oHti./rim t At /tut Nil e/*lvA«* W (*l 

:** tnalkUn rf^f A te/otf »'«f.' h nUoeal'ed (he hook ' 4* inifiraHo* 
«f mmlintsimnd cwagt.' The 'Glot* ' mile J ii ' a dil^gkrful tali e/chtnalrj 

/ZfttftogAt'I 1 Jnunatie ' *""" - —oarit, and mm*- 

E F. Eenson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. Br E. F. 

B&ttson. Crvu/a 8vo. Fouileenlh Edirtm. Oi. 

Aitoryol tocuty whitb atiiawd b( in btillianc* upivertal aticrtioo. The belt 
OiIKf ■'*>■ -.-i- In ibrli i"' 1 - The ' Guudian' spoke of ' Dodo' tu 

vi .. -..'> clttHr -j j- • tit * SpiCtACoi ' call ad ii ' - Jttif^i/ttUji trill} 

ikildtof Miitty;' ibo 'Si****'' laid tht diilueus •»» '* ftrftlnal /rati if 
ef /grain anl faraJer ' ', ibe ' mm ' ipctte of the auttui at ' ■ mrilf 

if ctt'li rxufitcnal atilil;' ; the" A cad on y jxiiird nil ' amaiiug i.'mrntii;' 
ibe'WoiWwUd .In M >u •:.,;.:+«„: xv.iu,*', md b«ll-a-do«i. uiicn 
decLred there was ' not ad*!l fegt in tit ! •< 

E F. Btxuon. THE RUBICON. By E. F. TJknbon, Author of 
'Dodo.' Fourth Edition. Craten&vo. 6l. 
Of M>. i'-.i. '■- "ii: norcl the ' l!Utm££ham Putt* Kyi it ii 'uill ttrlfltn. 

Baring Qouli IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of. 
the Cornish CoaiL Bp S. ItMUNG Godld. Fifth Eiition. dr. 

Baring Gould. MRS. CUKGENVEN OF CURGEIWEN. 
By S. BAEINO GOULD. Third Edition. 6r. 

A itoryoT Dwr lifn. Tb* 'C^iihlc' speaks of it as 'a ibw/ Mfwru Aium' 

' ; tbc 'Suuex Dally Nain'uiy* llial j lAi iinngn/lki marralru 
is ii : and do ' Spcikef ' rntnuocuits 1 triglil imtgtnattw fmtr.' 

BATing Qould. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baking Could. 
Third Edition. Crown 8w. 6V. 
A Ronnrrce of ihe Ell Fen Diwriel in iBn.-hicb 'W*tm. n lMrC•K!<«• talU 

■ frwfful drama sf Avium faiiinn' ; «nd ibt 'H.iiiU'IOtmt ■* ''-->" 

wUtytAt oulhor.' 

Barine Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 
GOULD. Second Edition. CroumSvo. ox. 
lb! ' Glasgow Herald' »y) A»I ''** ad^ratte.amt ikiJramttlc 
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Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S- Baking Gould, 
Author o( 'Mehalah.' 'Cheap Jack 2ita,' etc. Stand Edition. 

'A Hrons ind orlpn»1 ifory, leemiDj wilb |raihie df^cripllo*. Mlrrinj indtaf, 
d.afo.e all, »itb tivM and ««rhr*il.st human iwerut .'-/**//> rtkf^fk. 
k. clever. Ween heaHljr, humttotu. aid |Mma«-A*<» Ohirotr. 
I of quiini and deii£hrial nuclei of caara n- • . .'/f 

W.ENonis. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norms, Author 

of • M<ill«. d« M»rwc,* *te. SttntJ Edition. Crm* ftr*. fit. 

' "Maitbe* AuMln" may lately b. pono-inced one of ike mo« intellectually litis- 
i . : > ud morally bracing noirli of lb* cumil ynt.—Dttily Ttlffr+fiA. 

' 'i , - an , anc clfveily d>a<o, and lha Moiy ii ri;- :m ■ : ■. add 

iMerraur.c-'— <i**rdi<"*- ... 

' Mr W. E. Norriih alwaTi happy in hit delineation of n peri rncet. but 

nraly bai he been brifih:-r or btvciicr (ban in "Matins* Atiitln." i 1 ■ picnrec 
are In Mr Nnrri'i pleuanlest rtia, while runnlne throuah lie entire la a 

filiaty of Hyle and -boe-onieeeuofiKie ahich one ii accuMtmed ic find tnibi 
nweli of (hi> fanurile a -it nor.*— Stoltman. 

'Mr. Norrii -rile* a* an educated and ibrewd obiew. and « ■ fentleman.'— 

Pall Mall 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author nf 
'Mademoiselle do Mersac' Third Edition. Crovmivo. 6&. 
'Thi character* in deUneatod If (be lulbor with hit chancer, itit ■', i'.l and 
•rvacity, and tbe unry tt (old >ilh ibai rax d manor n and Thaebirayean in- 
light worth eive urtnjih of fla-oui 10 Mr. Kmt'i n-nh No on* can derail 

ifcn Englishwoman at ih« t.rn»- -l.-m walk mi'- ml-il-iy. '£/..-.■./.>,■- 

*Mi. N o« iis hai dnwn a rally Gm character in the Dub? of Hum bourne, al (net 
Qic«o>rclional and wry irue to (he conventional) tiel of life, vr .- a. d !lron; in 
a breath, capable o< inai* feJIie* and : decision* yet not 10 deinitrly »or- 

: . . ■ ! io j l i * ■. a tcaJcr *1* tha tec4u*ty of >ludy lit* vwi ...i — 

Gilbert Parker. MFS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parktr, 

Author of ' Pierre ami Mi* People' fiffv E-tm'on. Oi. 

Mr. Parker*! lecam) book tia» reuivid a -arm wikume. Tbe 'Athcniauin ' called 
Ii ' a if/nJid it*Jr */ tkaraelf' : tbe ' Pall Mill Gairtia ' ipokc of lb. writinr ai 

'St. ]amu*t' called H an J aJmirotlf wm/; andlbe "sVtil> 

ninUer Care lie ' applied toil tb? epilbn of '* dtttinr*i<httl.' 



0 ill.ert Parker. riERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbekt 
Parksb. Crwrjn 8 in. Butiram. 6t. 
' Storiei hacpily coa:eived and finely circled. Tatre U «eogih and (ealui In Ur. 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
GiLBRitr Packer. Author of 'Picnc and His People.' 'Mr*. 
Falchion.' etc. Crown Spa 6s. 

'The plat )i :■ ■ I and ow dlrlicili lo week out: but Mr. Paihrr hu done it with 
gteai tbil and dcCcacy. The ruder wso ii not intarcued in ibii orinnal, frrih, 
Bid wall-tuld Ule muii t* a dull perion ind«ed. —Itml/f Chrtncl*. 
'A : ■ r - ■ ■ - l. and aucceiafiil pHCe of wjrkmaoihip. the poruait of i.ali, (trnog, d' - '■ 

■"ii aud puce, ii exceptionally ncll diavn. —MmntJuiur Guardian. 
• A «r» r*"iv and inlereuhi UOIT. and Mr. P«ik»r l-lh il with much it'll. !*• 
io be lead. 'St. /umtSi Catttlu 
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Gilbert Parker. THETRAILOFTHE SWORD. By Gilbert 

Pamkkr, Author of ' Pierro and hij Teople,' etc Ciiwh tu. 
AhhMorical . - • ■••iag with a alining period in ihe tiuosy ef Canada. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthvb 
Morrison. Crown Sva. 61. 

• Told with c«i<tnmmat« art rod extroordimry detui). He lells a plain, uararniJud 
tale, an J the *ttr truth o( it m <k;> Tor beauty. In the iru. hnnanit y •< iha bu-k 
lid iti jumncaliuo. Ibe tMrmaneice ol iu iptnni, and t. incutilaUe triumph.— 

' Ei;.! story is complete In ilwt', vivid. *fl|rto«ine. i" work is liurature, and 

liisialui* »C * bib* viilii.* i?ia>vi. 

' A .v. : boot Tbcautbor'i rnatbod Is aiuiing!? tQcctive. and prodaceaa (brilline. 

I - r ■- of i - -1 i y 11- writer Ian upon u» a muiei bind The bo^k n itm»!y 
■pHlline and irrwfmble in iu inieit.L It ithumunug alio; withoil huiniwi 

II -._u: iu make ilic uuik li lisctain to mate.' — ItVU. 

1 Mt. MonUon has ihot tbc Aublcht of bit urmuiik.ile genius. The litcrtrj 

workmanaSip li of the bi{beu watt. ' — AbuJim J'rtn. 
' F.i*tfful pi(lw» from ih* lower wcbt depllia.'— Mtrninr /*«£ 

Robert Ban. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 

Bark, Aulhor of ' From Whose Bourne,' elc. Cnum 81*. 6/. 

' A dilteinfu romance with eaperteicw Jtranc* anl e*citiie- Here ar« two prut)' 
id tbc ■ : : v both (be beioei fall in love, aid (he development of ibil thria-i 
i.i. i, ina!lmt>Mt»(barninB. Tb« diiocue Ualwayi ttrisht and wiiiy ; 
th* SCCM* are dec'cl'd b-i«rly and -rtn-ii.-ly ; and ihw* it notnclri'iu fiuoi fr.t 
tolau thai one wauld wiib to ha.e omitted. — 

Pryce, TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRVCE. 
Author of ' Mia Maxwell's Aff ections, 1 ' Tha Qniet Mis. Fleming,' 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 61. 
1 Mr. Pryci'i wotlt reealU ike iiyie of Octave FeuiUer, by iu diarow, wocUanesi, 

Harriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By II. B. Marriott Watson, Aulhor of 'The Web 
of tbc Spider. 1 Crown Siw. Sucimm. 6s. 
' By (II thoie wbo Jflicht In tb« at— at wofdi, whs rate tie txcrdt* 0* pose above 
(he eicrciw of vcr.e. who rejoice in all woofs ol in delicacy and in unoclh, »bo 
beiiivt Ibal Eoc i.b prtet li chlel artong ice tnoolJa ol tftoujlu, by ib>» 
Ml, Maxriotl Waitoo'i bcok will be welcomed.'— Katie**! Oiurnr. 

GUchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 
Crvun See. /■■'■■.-'*. 61. 
'The authocifaulu oie aimed for by ccruin pmiiive and adminbU merit*. Tbt 
lonances >>«e not ibeii couotcpart in modem literature, and 10 read ta«m t a 
tmiqu* «ic«ri«iKB'— «V*ft***/ Ototrvc. 

THRBE-AND-8IXPtNNV NOVELS 

Edna Lyafl. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Ltall, Author of ' Donovin,' etc Crown Sw. y. 6J. 

Barinj Goald. ARM I NELL : A Social Romance. By S. 
BARING GoCLD. iVew Edition. Crow* Sw. 3>. Cf. 
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Barinj Goald. URITii : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

Gould. Third Editwn. Crown 8w. y. 6d, 
* t - ...:,■[ b at nil id. : i : . 

' H« bit outlr icchcd the bigh , ■■ .1 of " Mchahh." '— Kationai Otitrrtr 

Burins Gould. MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cnwn 8w. jj. Cd. 

Barinr Gould. JACQUETTA. and other Stories. By S. BARING 

Goold. Croon Sot, 31. fxt 

Gray. EI.RA. A Now!. By E. M*QORBH Gray. CrovnZzv. 

'A craiminf novel. Tbe ctmtlen are nai only pontfil tValchcf, but minutely 

J. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR, By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
'Esther Pentioath.' Wno Biilion. CraamZvt. y.6d. 

A trapc worj of ConUh Iff by a writer of rcttiaikabfo power, wbise fiftt novel bu 
been bicH ptiistJ by Mr. 1 tone. 

Tbe 'Spcetaor'*?e»k»of»Ir. Peart* ma>riU'9(tsit£ni«*l fw'\ the 'Daily 

T.Ufi.-ipVoII. tl. W.I, '/™"'"'' **J fltlHitfi' i "K. ' Brmmslam PotI ' 
ftMirll Until U ' .. - -': 

Clark Russell. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Class KOSSEIL, Author of *Th: Wreck ol the Gtoivcncir,' etc 
HUttraltd. Tiird Edition. Cr<rvn Stt. p. 6d. 

X L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Oiher Stories. 
By X. L. Crown Sw. jt, W. 

•Distinctly ordinal aid in the tuGheii decree imiiinaliiv. The 1 c« | lion Is aline*! 

a« oily si Milloo'l.'— Sftstatar 
' Oi rial i.. - !-i r " of ©ricinaiiiy ihai may b* caFed prinliive— iliind of pisuoa. 

•tedJrKlrnu lb*tabi:>lut:!y abtcrbtut.' — Salm'Jjf KtvirUK 
' Of pneerfol ■nterttt. There ie«nn*rthin£ ilaitlinflr oriclril in the tieatrient of lire 

ibesnei. The terrible rcaliim lr no doubt oflBe auibw'* power.'— AikfnMnm. 
' Tbc itorici poitcu ihc rue merit rf - ■ i - . . i loktr. 

O'Cradj. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
ihe Heroic Ape o£ Ireland. By Standisii O'Ghady, Author of 
' Finn and hii Compaiiioni,' etc. Illustrated ty Murray Smith. 

■ ill j. j . 0 i. 

' A fluhKiibi thrown *n «b* pnUmm and uJendow of oui ancestor}. RtdcJe nr. of 

freihneu aid purity.' — C*»t Hmld. 

* TH* tllgg .^l-.ti of 'i > % . ■■ f .i » i . ■ . i Afwt # .^'.i^i'Tidn, lr* CUp'vK *SVm6\%? 

' For lichi and colour it resenblei r.y ■■ t,- io rooci at a S*iu r. '— ■) . ■' ■ * >' 

' A iqBonca uiKmil/ ■ «d ™Uy will Lull.' — S*Im"J<>r Ritflnt. 

Constance SmitL A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By Con it a nc > Smith. Author of ' Thr. v-* v *~. ,n. - of Pa.I W«t. 
worth,' etc. AV» fifrriM. Crwn 8w>. jj. W. 
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Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 
Ihs Author of i V*ra.' Crown 3,. 6J, 

Esmd Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 
Author of 'Muriel'* Marriace,' 'Vftgtffi Husband.' etc New 
EJiiien. Crown 8iw p. 6d, 

'tfamr^fc wtH ariti«B.ud Ionia of lit uxaa ihowpai dranmie powtr.'— 

Fenn. THE STAR GA2ERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 
Anlhor of 'Eli's ChiHren,' etc. //en Edition. O. Sot. 3/. 6d. 

' A mrnr.g balance' — H I ■ - Srai. 

'ToU with ill llie (J.iu-m pow«i(Or wbt:h Mi. Feno it cooipkuoal.*— /!>.j.//W 
Ohervgr. 

DiCKLBSOn. A VICAR'S WIFE. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 
Crown 8w. jr. 6rf. 

Frow&e. THE POISON OF ASPS. By K Orion Frowse. 



arey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey, 
Crown &w. 51. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Comnmniil. By V~ Lynm Linton. Eleventh 
EJiUoo. 800. u. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Series tf Novth by jocular Aulktrs, lasli/ully 
bound in tlo'.k. 




1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. ByF. MABEL Kobinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville FENN. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham EDWARDS. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark RUSSELL, 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By ihe Author of ' Indian 

Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'QUEES GRAY. 



2$ 
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13. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. £, NORRiS. 

14. JACK'S FATHEK. By W, E. NORRIS. 

Other toIutiim will be announce! in die course. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

Baring Gould. THE ICELANDER'S SWOKD. By S. 
Baring Gopid, Author of 'Mehalah,' clc. With Twenty-nine 
Ilhjtlrationt by J. Moyr SMITH. Croun Stv. 61. 
A itirrinc wry of Icdjr.J, vritlcobr '. y 1 by tbe .'.:-..<■■ In ihe Roaiof ihe 5i«. 

Cuthell. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By 
Edith £. Cuthrll. Profusely lllusuated. C renin S:v. Cloth, 
gill edgei, 31. (si. 
Aoocief uory, with ■ tic* Itro, by the aoihor of ihe Ms popolir ' Otilr * Gturd- 

K<om Dot- 

Blake. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. BtAKE, Author of 

'The Si*n* of Norwich Cutis." With 36 11 1 mirations. Crown 
Sw. 3«. 6J. 
A Miry of miliary 'If* 'or rilldren. 

CutbelL ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs. CUTH6LL. 

With 16 Illuitntions by W. Parkinson. Square Crown Sw. 31. id. 

' This 11 a charming iiwy. Tangle »u but 1 liulc nongrcl . j * cciriei, bit be had a 
bet bran In hu liufe buly, and played a tiuu'i pan more ibaa once. Tbe Ixvk 
c. 1 be wirmly rerommrided.' — SttmdanL 

Collingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE J ULI ET. By Harry 
Colli ngwood, Aultot of 'The Pirate Island, 1 etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Brownie. Crown 8xw. p. 6V. 
* "THt Doeew of the luliet" well illiutrjied by Gardoo Brawn*, h an of Harry 

ClarkBusseU. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By 

\V. Claxk Rosbbll, Authoi of ' Tbe Wieck cf the Gioskcdoi,' etc. 
Ittuslratcd by GORWN BrOwnr. Stand Edition. Crtwn Sw. 

•Mr. Clark RutaeU'i awry of "Masier KockaiUBrt Veyape ~ will be among tbe 
■ . :r.' Oiriiunat book*. Tbeii 1% a rutt* and " co" all Ibroagh ii. and 

ittillusiraiiom m chaining in [lirni-f Vri. ...ti .-ry puch atove lhe«r*ia£( ia 
Ilti way In which ihcy ait produced. '—GimnJian. 

ManviUe Farm. SYD B ELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 
go to St*. By G. Manvili.r Fenn, Author of ' In tlw King's 
Nuue,"eic Illuitraied liy Gqruon BROWNB. CrozmUva. y.bd. 
' Who Among (he yoane uoiy-raadiai; public will lot icjoxe al il e lieht of the old 
conbioalion, *0 (fun prsved admirable— a uocy by MantiUc Fenn, illuiiixed 

I 1 ■, ! , ■ Th. M«y, 100. fa >HD r Ac (ooloUiui, full at iila a»d 

viiour. b.«<i: ie .«andfuiv , —/*--*''«'SA«*'--. 
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The Peacock Library 

A Serin >f Beits for GirU by wtll-ktumn Autkort, 
kanJtimrlv hund in blm and lilvtr, and wit il'.utlralrd. 
Crown 8i0. 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALKORD. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC By the 

Author 01 • Mdle Nort.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mis. Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve. 1 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. MKADK. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSV GIPSY. By L. T. MKAUE. 2S. tut. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. X MEADE. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LE1TH ADAMS. 

University Extension Scries 

A scries oi books on historical, literary, : d : scientific suitable 
lor extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is con- 
crete fa itself, and the subjects ate treated by competent writers in a 
broad ind philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Cruwn 8 in. t 1 . ■ (wiVA -■-■r tjttftiOBi) n. 

Tht foUewiiig ivlunut art ready .'— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 

B.GI8S1NS, MA., Ulc Scholar oi Wadaam College, Oxon., Cobden 

Pniemaa. Fourth Edition. Wiih Maps and Plans. Jr. 

'A l 1 id clear ilery W iui iiiiiiurUi Oerelapment. A Uedvof llh eonttw 
b«l I urn 1 tout bock cannot fail 10 cive 1)4 inartw ■ cleat intight into tbe principal 
phcooociiB of eui Industrial biitvv- Tie cdtlocand pitili*lieriaie lo tic caopai- 

ul»>d o" >hii 6>»l vhIuiiih at lhair •mlutr. ind w» ihnll Imlf wiih >i|riUnl 

uccieit fee the iiKteedinj voluom of ih<Mrt«t.'—Vmii*rtiiy £xtt*iiet /mli 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. PfllCE, M.A., fcllo* i-f Oriel College, Oavn. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial 
C<jndiiioQit>fth*P«~. BjJ. A. HOB90K. M.A. Second Editun. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Ey A. StUM. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. SymES, MA 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, MA, Lecturer in Philo- 

*o|Gy ai 1 in ■ -r '■ , Ctllcgc, 1 i ;. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 

G. Mass"*. Kew I ' ■< ■■ i With lllasmrions. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. LKWES, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHKMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
Kimmins, M.A. Camb. Mast rated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, MA 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DK B. GlBBINS, MA 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A S. IlEwms, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. PATTJSON Mailt, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C. 
Potter, M. a.. 1.1..;- [ i led. 31. 6J. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Aurnnomp. By R. A. GRKIORY, Wiih nurwnus 1 1 1 1 ■ - f 1 • .- n . 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dicksok, F.R.S.E., F.R. Mel Soc. Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, By GEORGE 
J. BURCH, MA With numerous Illustrations, y. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By Eyan 
Sm»ll, MA lUmtrattd. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, MA. Ilfaslraled. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. Di B. GIBBINS, MA 

CrextiH 8tw. 31. 6J. _ I *L 

A series of volume upon those topics of social, economic, J*\K) 
and indastrial interest thai are at the present moment fore- 1 
most in the public raind. Each volume of tae series is written by an 
aithor vho 11 an acknowledged authority upon (he subject with whica 
he deals. 

TiefollttBiiig Veluma ef tht Seriti are nady .«— 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howhu, 

M P., Author of 'Th. ConSlcts of Capital acd Labour.' Sunt 

mm 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 

Hoivn *zv, A^hor oT ' Th» Hi«<vry of Co-opwation. 1 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 
Author of * The Friendly Society Movement.* 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry Into the Industrial 
Ccodilions of toe Poor. Bj J. A. HoBSON, M.A. Setend Ediliou. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS- By C. F. BastablE, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By \V. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 
to Ihc Siciety for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. Dy P. a.nuekson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. GlBBINS ' 

and R. A. Hadpibld, or the Hcda Works, Sheffield. 
BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into tho Cure for Rural 

Depopulation. By H. E. MoORR. 
TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As iffectio* Commerce 

and Inclsstry. By J. Stephen Jlans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Cooke Taylor. 
THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 
Tuckwill. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Braseoose 
CoH«£«, Ox for d. 

Messrs. Methuen propase to issue i New Series of Translations from 
the Creek and Latin Claisics. Th*f hava cnlitted the lervicci of wane 
Of Ihc best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished' by literary excellence ai well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Cwots 8rv. Finely printed end bound in btut buckram. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, MA, 
Assistant Ma*et at Clifton. 3'- S£ 
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.ESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Kumenides, Trans- 
laied by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., lale Professor rrf Greek al St. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, Tlie Cock, 
The Ship. The Parasite, The Lover of falsehood). Trarulaied by 
S. T. Irwin, it A., Assistant Muter *t Clifton; late Scholar of 
E&etcr College, 0*ford. 31. 6J, 

SOPHOCLES— Elcctra and Ajax. Transited by E. U. A. 
M&K5HKAD, M.A., lale Scholar ol New College, Oxford ; Assistant 

M r at r. at. 6J. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Gcrmania. Translated by R. B, 
Townshisp, bie Scholar ol Trinity Colkee. CambrKee. if. 6V. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Miione, Pro Murena, Philippic it, 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. BLAKisTON, M.A, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College. Oxford. Jr. 

Methuen's Commercial Series 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. di B. Gubins, M.A., Author 
of 'The Industrial History of England,* etc, etc. v. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By S. E. BallT, Modern Language Muter at 
the Moncii ester Grammar School. 2i. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade 

Riuld) Heir Mm lie is, and Mannheim log DaliicU, £ly L. D. 
Lyue, M.A., olThe Acaderay, Glasgow. Zi. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPKRS. By H. de B. 
GisniNS, M.A 11. 6V. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. de B. GlDClNS, 
M. A ir. 6V. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. is. 6d 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, 
M-A. u. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER, By S. E. BALLY. 
I/.6V. 



